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Art. 1—Cuaracter anp Works or Jay. 


Two volumes of Sermons. Fourth Edition. By Wm. Jay. 


Four volumes of Short Discourses for the Use of Families. Fourth Edition. By 
Wa. Jay. 


The Domestic Minister’s Assistant, or Prayers for the Use of Families. Ninth 
Edition. By Wm. Jay. 

The Christian Contemplated, in a Course of Lectures delivered in Argyle Chapel, 
Bath. Third Edition. By Wm. Jay. 

Morning Exercises for the Closet for every Day in the Year. By Wm. Jay. 

Evening Exercises for the Closet for every Day in the Year. By Wm. Jay. 


In introducing the writings of Mr. Jay to the attention of our 
readers, we bring up a name with which they are all familiar, and 
whic sh hes been ‘regarded by the christian public on both sides of 
the water for many years, with high respect and veneration. In 
the department of religious literature which this distinguished cler- 


gyman has occupied, we are not aware that there is any name of 


the present day which holds a higher place; and though he is a 
foreigner and personally unknown to almost every individual in this 
country, there are comparatively few who read religious publica- 
tions at all, who are not familiar with some one or other of his wri- 
tings. Our object, therefore, in making them the subject of an 
article is not so much to make them known, as to commend them 
to the more careful attention of those who are, to some extent, ac- 
quainted with them already. We feel it to be a privilege also to 
record our high sense of the important services which he has ren- 
dered by his writings, to the cause of truth and piety; and espe- 
cially to testify our conviction of the hallowed influence whick they 


have exerted upon the religious interests of our own country. 
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The early history of Mr. Jay, if we have been correctly informed, 
is most deeply interesting. We have heard a particular account 
of the manner in which he was taken up from a humble situation 
in life, and placed in circumstances which were fitted at once to 
develope and direct his fine powers, and prepare hin for the wide 
field of usefulness which he was destined subsequently to occupy. 
If the account which has come to us is correct, it was owing to the 
discernment and benevolence of the Rev. Cornelius Winter, that 
Mr. Jay was originally put in the way to be educated for the min- 
istry. This venerable man, preaching, as we have been informed, 
on some public occasion, was struck with the appearance of a youth 
whom he saw in the congregation; and he almost instantly formed 
a resolution that he would inquire respecting his circumstances, 
and if Providence should seem to favor it, would educate him to 
preach the gospel. ‘The result of the inquiry was entirely fa- 
vorable to his wishes; and young Jay, then a mere lad, was by the 
consent of his parents, taken into the family of this venerable min- 
ister, and educated by him with parental care and affection. ‘The 
result, we hardly need say, was highly gratifying to the feelings of 
Mr. Winter: every month of his residence with him brought fresh 
evidence that he was educating a mind of no common order, and 
disposed to consecrate all its powers to the best interests of man. 
Mr. Winter lived to reap the fruit of his labors in knowing that he 
had actually been instrumental of bringing forward one of ‘the most 
gifted, useful, and honored ministers of the age; and no doubt 
among the visions of joy which attended the death-bed of that ven- 
erable saint, one of the brightest and most cheering must have 
been the prospect of having his own benevolent influence propa- 
gated through such a channel; of surviving his own mortal exist- 
ence in the labors, and pray ers, and combined influence of such a 
man as William Jay. One of Mr. Jay’s publications is an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of his excellent friend and guardian; a 
sketch which is equally honorable to the devoted piety, and sound 
judgment, and distinguished usefulness, of the person whose cha- 
racter is portrayed, and to the talents, the gratitude, the deep filial 
sensibilities of him who has portray ed it. 

We cannot forbear in this connection to pause a moment, to 
commend to our readers generally, and especially those whom it 
may more immediately concern, the great cause of education for 
the christian ministry. When Jay was taken up and educated by 
the venerable Winter, there was not either in this country or 
among the dissenting churches of England, provision on any exten- 
ded scale, for securing the talents of | pious indigent young men for 
the public service of the church; ; but now in this country at least, 
we have an extensively organized and efficient system for gaining 
this object. We have a society whose operations reach through 
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the whole breadth of our land, besides many subordinate institutions 
ofthe same character, designed to search out the best talents and 
the most devoted piety in the retreats of mediocrity, and even abso- 
lute indigence, and secure their consecration to the holy ministry. 
Such has been the energy and efficiency of this system already, 
that many hundreds of young men, within a few of the last years, 
have gone forth under its influence to preach the gospel—and not 
a few inthe utmost parts of the earth—who but for this great and 
heaven-born institution, would have remained to this day laboring 
with their hands, in some obscure and humble occupation. From 
all the aspects of providence at this time, there is not a shadow of 
doubt, that our Education Societies are destined to a large share 
of the work that is to be done in order to evangelize the world; 
and we confidently expect that it will be much in proportion as 
this cause grows in public favor, that the moral renovation of the 
world will be advanced. We would therefore commend this cause 
with peculiar earnestness to the christian public at large, and par- 
ticularly to our liberal and opulent christians. ‘That there is a pos- 
sibility of funds being misapplied here, as in other departments of 
charity—that young men may be taken up as beneficiaries who 
may prove themselves unworthy, cannot be denied; but with 
all the guards which the wisdom and experience of the church 
have placed at this point, we may safely say that the danger of im- 
position is comparatively small; and that whoever would not run 
the risk which giving for this object must involve, would, if he 
were consistent, withdraw himself from almost every other object 
of christian benevolence. ‘True, there are not many who can 
hope to be instrumental in educating such a mind as that of Mr. 
Jay, for this best of all reasons, that there are few such minds to 
be educated; but any man who lends his influence and his prop- 
erty to the education cause, may reasonably expect to be the in- 
strument not only of elevating the intellectual and moral destiny of 
some one or more deserving young man who may thereby be 
brought into the ministry, but also of exerting a blessed influence 
on the present and immortal condition of many who may reap the 
benefit of this extension of ministerial effort. Let the chmistian 
whom God has abundantly prospered with the gifts of his provi- 
dence, contemplate the object which our Education Societies propose 
and actually accomplish, and let him take counsel from the signs of 
the times in connection with the teachings of his own judgment 
and conscience, and we are sure that his heart will kindle and_ his 
hand will be open for the advancement of this cause; and it will 
not be one of the least of the considerations which will influence 
him, that, in giving for this object, he will in all probability be con- 
tributing to sustain the preaching of the gospel by some efficient 
and useful minister or ministers, after he is in his grave. 
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But to return. Mr. Jay, owingno doubt to his uncommon ma- 
turity of intellect, and the adaptedness of his mind for public speak- 
ing, commenced preaching at the early age of sixteen. His 
first efforts in the pulpit excited great attention, insomuch that he 
is said, at a very early period, to have been advertised (we must 
suppose by some indiscreet and injudicious friend) as ‘the prodi- 
gy.” It spoke much for the strength of his character, that a mind 
so youthful as his, should have been every where greeted with so 
much of the incense of praise, and yet should not have suffered by 
it; but the desire which he had to please his Master and to save 
the souls of his fellow men, seems to have absorbed to a great ex- 
tent every other; and if he was distinguished by the splendor of 
his gifts, he was equally so by his modesty, humility, and all the 
more unobtrusive of the christian virtues. It is remarkable, too, 
that the popularity which he acquired in such circumstances, and of 
course without a large stock of theological furniture, should have 
been enduring ; but the native vigor and versatility of his mind, in 
connection with his intense application, enabled him constantly to 
maintain himself in his public efforts, insomuch that his popularity, 
great as it was in the beginning, never subsequently declined. 
He had not been long in the ministry when he was settled at Bath, 
and has had for many years one of the most respectable and flour- 
ishing congregations in England. ‘The liberality of his views has 
conspired with the superiority of his talents to render him a favor- 
ite, not only among the different dissenting denominations, but also 
with many of the most respected and venerable men of the Church 
of England; and at home, as well as in our own country, his 
works are regarded, to a great extent, as the common property of 
all evangelical denominations. 

Mr. Jay’ s manner in the pulpit, (we happen to have it in our 
power to write from actual observation,) is exceedingly well 
adapted to give effect to his impressive and eloquent thoughts. 
His person is uncommonly good, his voice flexible and melodious, 
his countenance singularly expressive, his gesture natural and 
graceful; in short, he has every thing apart from the actual merit 
of his discourses, to render him an attractive and popular preach- 
er. No one would expect him, indeed, like Hall, or Chalmers, or 
Mason, to overpower his audience by the burning energy of his 
thoughts, or the almost terrific boldness of his manner; his power 
lies rather in winning them to their duty by the gentle arts of per- 
suasion. His manner is a fine compound of dignity and familiarity ; 
while he never lets himself down to anything that even approaches 
the vulgar on the one hand, he is almost always level to the com- 
prehension of the lowest class of his hearers, on the other. 
Though he is distinguished for the originality of his conceptions, 
and the beauty and propriety of his language, yet his thoughts are 
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so clear in his own mind, and are expressed with such entire per- 
spicuity, that the most intelligent and most illiterate may be alike 
benefited and delighted. Nothwithstanding he has been so long 
upon the stage, and is now several years past sixty, his popularity 
is not at all upon the wane; and scarcely any other minister attracts 
so large a congregation, w hether at home or abroad. 

Mr. Jay has been before the world as a writer upwards of thirty 
years. His earliest publications excited a high degree of interest, 
both in England and this country; and almost every thing from 
his pen—we believe every work of any magnitude—has gone 
through several editions. We have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle the titles of his most important publications, though we know 
of many other smaller works of his, which, in point of excellence, 
are not behind those we have enumerated. All that he has writ- 
ten may be considered as belonging to the same general class of 
publications, though several of them are sufficiently distinct in 
their character from each other, to justify a separate notice. We 
intend to offer a few remarks upon them in the same order in 
which we have given their titles, and then illustrate briefly the 
general influence which the writings of this author are fitted to 
exert upon the religious character of the age. 

‘The two volumes of sermons which we believe are the earliest 
of Mr. Jay’s larger publications, as they have been long before the 
world, have acquired a character which can be claimed by compar- 
atively few sermons at the present day. They were manifestly 
written with more labor than characterizes his recent productions ; 
and we think have less of that graceful ease of manner which be- 
longs to the character of his mind, and which constitutes in a high 
degree, the charm of all his writings. These sermons, like every 
thing from his pen, are strictly practical ; exhibiting the truth just 
as it lies in God’s w ord, and its bearing upon the relations, the con- 
duct, the destiny of men. ‘They show a fertile invention, a most 
intimate acquaintance with the springs of human conduct, the pow- 
er of reasoning with great effect upon common sense principles, 
and of bringing men to consider the truth in its application to their 
own circumstances. ‘These discourses (and we think the same re- 
mark will apply to most of Mr. Jay’s writings,) seem better fitted 
to edify and quicken and comfort the christian, than to arrest and 
convince the careless sinner; though several of them contain very 
close and pungent appeals to the conscience, and all are adapted to 
make men reflect on the solemnities of an eternal retribution. 

Next in order are the four volumes of short discourses designed 
for the use of families. While these have the same general char- 
acteristics with those already mentioned, they have the additional 
advantage (considering the object for which they are designed) of 
being more familiar and better adapted to persons of humble capaci- 
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ties and acquirements. ‘They well deserve to make part of the 
reading of every christian family. They are so short as to be 
heard and read without uneasiness ; so plain as to be level to every 
comprehension; so attractive as to enchain the attention evenof the 
young; and so thoroughly practical that none can attentively read 
them without finding some new instruction or encouragement in re- 
spect to his duty. We know of no better help of the same kind 
than these sermons afford, to the cause of family religion. If it 
were the practice of every christian family in the land, to have 
these discourses read in their hearing from time to time as an occa- 
sional and stated religious exercise, we cannot doubt that the effect 
of it would be greatly to elevate the standard of piety, and espe- 
cially to bring our youth more extensively under the hallowed in- 
fluences of the gospel. 

“The domestic minister’s assistant, and prayers for the use of 
families” though not one of Mr. Jay’s earliest works, had reached 
the ninth edition in England several years ago, and has passed 
through several (we know not how many) editions in this country. 
This work is by no means designed to take the place of extempo- 
raneous prayer in any ordinary circumstances: it is intended rath- 
er to aid in the cultivation of the gift of prayer; and in some ex- 
treme cases to take away apologies for the neglect of this duty. 
It has been extensively adopted, and has no doubt exerted a most 
beneficial influence in promoting family religion, both in this 
country and in England. The prayers are characterized by great 
simplicity, by a happy variety, by an uncommon adaptation to the 
circumstances of a family, and it is scarcely necessary to add, bya 
spirit of rational and sublime devotion. We would not be under- 
stood as recommending the adoption of these or any other forms 
of prayer for stated use, especially where there is the common gift 
of extemporaneous speaking: but we would urge it upon every 
christian head of a family, before he attempts to excuse himself 
from this duty on the ground of inability, to bear in mind that 
there are excellent forms of prayer made out to his hands; and 
ifhe is unwilling to use them, he may very reasonably suspect not 

only the sincerity of his plea, but the grounds of his claim to be 
regarded a disciple of Christ. Let any intelligent christian begin 
by reading prayers in his family reverently and dev outly, and we 
may expect in most cases, that at no distant period his feelings will 
lead him to throw away his form, and cast himself upon the re- 
sources of his own mind and heart ; but even if he should continue 
in the way in which he begins, though we might not think it the 
best way, yet we should not dare to make it a ground for ques- 
tioning the depth of his devotion, much less the genuineness of his 
piety. 

One of the most interesting and valuable of all Mr. Jay’s publi- 
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cations is his ‘ Christian contemplated.” ‘The design of this 
work is to exhibit the christian in all his various relations, and in 
every variety of condition, from the hour of his first being “in 
Christ,” until he is safely landed “in heaven.” ‘There is in this 
work throughout, a constant repast both for the intellect and the 
heart. ‘The plan of it is not more beautiful, comprehensive and 
original, than the execution is just, tasteful, and even sublime. 
As it professedly contemplates the christian under a great variety of 
circumstances, so it furnishes him instruction, encouragement, and 
assistance, adapted to every exigency of the religious life. Wheth- 
er he is in the church, or the family, or the world; whether he is 
assailed by temptation, or buffeted by adversity, or cheered by the 
light of God’s favor; whether he has the prospect of a long course 
of service in the cause of Christ, or is admonished that his course 
must speedily be finished, or that he is sinking even now into the 
arms of death; there are pages of this work which will come home to 
his heart with a delightful aptitude, and will by God’s blessing 

yield him the light, or hope, or strength, which any exigency, even 
the most calamitous, can require. We scarcely know of any unin- 
spired book which the christian may more safely and properly take 
as “alamp to his paths” than this; and while it is eminently fitted 
to assist him in keeping his heart and walking humbly with God, 
it is not less adapted to quicken and exalt the intellect by bringing 
it into communion with the conceptions of a highly gifted and origi- 
nal mind, on the most interesting of all subjects. We must not 
omit to say that the preface to this work, which is unusually long, 
and might at first be considered as somewhat disproportionately so, 
is one of the author’s happiest efforts. ‘The subjects which he in- 
troduces are all of them touched with a master hand, and ina man- 
ner which shows that he can be at home as well in the more lofty 
and abstract regions of thought, as amidst the common sense reali- 
ties of life. 

The next in order of publication was the “ Morning Exercises 
for the closet ;’’ of which there is the less occasion that we should 
speak particularly, because the work has already been judged of 
from actual reading, by a large part of the intelligent christians in 
our country. We may say, however, for the benefit of any whom 
it has not reached, that each exercise generally consists of two or 
three pages of reflections upon some passage of scripture; regard 
being had in the selection, so far as may be, to seasons and events. 
For instance, the reflections for the first day of January are appro- 
priate to the beginning of the year; the reflections for the 25th of 
December relate to the birth of the Savi 1or; not, as we presume, 
because the author believed that was the actual day of our Lord’s 
nativity, but because it is so regarded by some denominations, and 
he was willing that his reflections for that day should be in keeping 
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with their views, especially as no violence could thereby be done 
to his own, or those of other sects. ‘These exercises are in fact 
skeletons of sermons; and if we mistake not many of them were 
used as such by the author, before their publication. In this point 
of view they are particularly deserving the attention of ministers and 
theological students: not that we would recommend any thing like 
close imitation, much less connive at the appearance of plagiarism ; 
but there are certain general qualitics belonging to these exercises, 
which any preacher might study to advantage; and though he 
should never attempt to incorporate them distinctly into his own 
discourses, the frequent contemplation of them could scarcely fail 
to increase the interest of his preaching. ‘The private christian 
will of course study this work for a different purpose. He will here 
find many passages of scripture elucidated, which he had always 
before regarded as obscure; many new beauties unfolding them- 
selves from the sacred word, which had before escaped his obser- 
vation. If he proceeds in the study of this work with a humble 
and devout spirit, his love of the bible will constantly increase, his 
resolutions of holy living will grow stronger, he will have more of 
the unction of true piety, will be better girded for a conflict with 
himself and the world, and in short will be going forward not only 
regularly but rapidly in a state of sanctification. We are aware 
that several other books, and good books too, have been written 
upon the same general plan with this; but they are comparatively 
little known, and, it must be acknowledged, will not bear a com- 
parison with this in point of real merit. 

The “ Evening Exercises for the closet,” is the last of Mr. Jay’s 
publications—at least the latest which has reached this country. 
It is on the same general plan with the “ Morning Exercises,” and 
is designed to be a companion for that in every christian’s closet. 
The interest of this last publication is sustained throughout, and 
is, we think, in every respect equal to its predecessor. One is sur- 
prized, in reading these two works, at the exuberance of the au- 
thor’s invention: they contain no less than seven hundred and 
thirty short discourses; and yet he has wonderfully contrived to 
avoid even the appearance of sameness. His expositions of scrip- 
ture are so simple and natural, and yet in some respects so strongly 
marked by originality, that in reading them one can scarcely resist 
the impression that the author has certainly found the very mind of 
the Spirit, and that he has been little indebted to any human helps 
for the discovery. We have no doubt that both the Morning and 
Evening Exercises will become more and more a kind of text book 
for the christian’s closet, and that generations yet unborn will ad- 
mire the fertility of the mind, as well as the piety of the heart, which 
originated them. 

If the estimate which we have formed of the character of Mr. 
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Jay’s publications be correct, it must be obvious to every one that 
they are destined to have an important influence in forming the re- 
lisious character of the age; to say nothing of the more remote in- 
fluence which they must exert upon posterity. We will consider 
under a few distinct particulars, what are the effects which have fol- 
lowed, or may be expected to follow, from the labors of this popular 
and excellent author. 

Mr. Jays writings, if we mistake not, are peculiarly adapted to 
promote the study of the bible. Not only are the Morning and 
Evening Exercises for the closet directly of a biblical character, 
being desiened as a sort of practical commentary on various por- 
tions of divine truth, but nearly all his other writings abound in 
scriptural illustration, and are pre-eminently fitted to invest the 
study of the bible with strong attractions. No writer of the pre- 
sent day makes a more copious use of scripture than Mr. Jay; and 
we might say, that in his sermons he sometimes carries this to an 
extreme, were it not for the uncommonly felicitous manner in which 
his quotations are made. It would seem as if the whole bible 
were in his memory, and he had the power on every occasion of 
selecting the very passage that is most to his purpose; and where 
a writer quotes scripture with such an advantage, we can scarcely 

call any degree of quotation excessive. 

If Mr. Jay should be thought by some to verge to an extreme 
in respect to the direct use which he makes of scripture in his 
public discourses, we are constrained to believe that there is a ten- 
dency among many preachers, in this country at least, to the op- 
posite end. We certainly do not wish to be brought back to the 
practice of some of our venerable fathers, who not “only were ac- 
customed to string together many passages of scripture, often with- 
out much regard to connection, but detained their hearers by turn- 
ing over the leaves of the bible to look these passages out ; but we 
do wish that every sermon should have so much of the bible in it, 
either as it respects language or spirit, that it shall be obvious to 
every hearer that it is drawn directly from that sacred book. It 
were reasonable to expect that God should put special honor upon 
his own word; and hence we find that the frequent introduction of 
scripture language into a sermon imparts to it in the view of the 
pious, a kind ofunction which it can derive from nothing else. So, 
too, all experience proves, that there is no argument so strong as 
“thus saith the Lord;’’ and many a mind which has wavered 
thrcugh a long course of metaphysical reasoning, has been fixed in 
its convictions by one plain declaration of the bible. It were well 
for ministers whenever they are discussing any subject upon which 
the language of inspiration can be properly employ ed, to draw from 
the sacred record to a greater or less extent; and if they find 
themselves upon a subject which does not admit of this, they may 
Vou. V. 2 
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well inquire whether they have not wandered into the mazes.of 
unprofitable speculation, if not of absolute error. 

But while we-are free to express our conviction, that there is at 
the present day, too little use made of God’s word in the public 
discourses of the sanctuary, we think it is still more obvious that 
the bible is far too little consulted by christians, as the great rule of 
their faith and practice. It is true, indeed, that our sabbath 
schools and bible classes are doing much, and may ultimately in a 
good degree remedy the evil; for while it is the tendency of these 
institutions to imbue the youthful mind with scripture knowledge, 
they serve to impart a relish for the study of God’s word, which 
will be likely to continue, and be some security for future theolog- 
ical improvement. Nevertheless, there is in most of our churches, 
especially among the older members, a most culpable degree of ig- 
norance in respect to the great facts and doctrines of “the bible. 
The consequence of this is, that many are unstable in all their ways 
they are, in a great degree, at the mercy of every sectary, and fa. 
natic, and errorist, whose claims may happen to be advanced in their 
hearing ; and hence it comes to pass that some of whom in the be- 
ginning we had ventured to hope well, have ultimately gone off, 
as it would seem irrecoverably, into the wilds of error and extrav- 
agance. And then again, even where these greater evils do not 
exist, and where there is, on the whole, evidence of piety, we 
are sure to find in connection with great ignorance of the scriptures, 
a low state of sanctification. ‘Truth is the instrument by which 
the Holy Spirit accomplishes his work upon the hearts of men, and 
the greater the degree of truth that is in the mind, or the more 
clearly and correctly it is apprehended, other things being equal, 
the more rapidly will the soul become conformed to the divine 
image. If ignorance of the bible impedes the believer’s growth in 
grace, it stands no less in the way of his christian enjoyment. 
There may, indeed, be a strong commotion among the animal feel- 
ings; there may be bright visions of fancy which are mistaken for 
visions of faith; there may be a wild imaginary joy mounting up 
well nigh to delirious ecstacy ; but there is not the calm, and ra- 
tional, and enduring joy of the true christian; or if it exist at all, 
it is only ina measured degree, and sadly mixed with alloy. As 
truth is the basis of the believer's sanctification, so holiness is the 
great spring of his enjoyment: of course the more conversant he 
is with God’s word, the more he may expect of that joy which a 
stranger intermeddleth not with. And his happiness is increased 
not merely by the indirect influence which the bible exerts through 
the medium of his sanctification, but by having his mind turned 
directly upon the bright, and transforming, and ennobling truths 
which God’s word reveals. 

We know not, then, of any better means of elevating the stan- 
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dard of religious character—of promoting the usefulness, the com- 
fort, or the stability of christians, than to elevate the standard of 
bible knowledge. We would urge on christians of all classes, the 
importance of making this sacred book part of the study of every 
day ; and we would recommend to them to avail themselves of 
some judicious commentaries or expositions of scripture, as a help 
in this important undertaking. We would especially press those 
who are just commencing the religious life, not merely to gain a 
superficial knowledge of God’s word, but to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it; as nothing else can constitute so good a pledge 
that they will be fruitful, growing, enduring christians. There is 
reason to believe that many who have been regarded as the fruits 
of revivals, but who have subsequently exhibited at least a very 
equivocal course, if they have not deeply wounded the cause of re- 
ligion, might by being early established in the truth, have been 
enabled in their subsequent life to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Savior. We hardly need add, that with these views of the impor- 
tance of scriptural knowledge, we are prepared most heartily to 
commend, and so far as we can, to forward all those institutions 
which are designed to make our children and youth early acquain- 
ted with the bible. We would cheer on all those who are imme- 
diately engaged in this benevolent work; and we have no doubt 
that, whatever else they may do for the interests of religion and 
for the benefit of their generation, they will have occasion to 
reckon their efforts in this cause as among the most useful of all 
their labors. 

Mr. Jay’s writings are also eminently distinguished for their 
practical tendency. ‘hey are indeed by no means deficient in 
the exhibition of scripture doctrine; but whenever doctrines are 
discussed, it is always in a practical way. ‘They are not taken up 
as abstract propositions, but are presented just as they are found in 
God’s word, and as they stand related to the experience and con- 
duct of men. ‘They are uncommonly adapted to make men ac- 
qucinted with their own hearts; to carry them back to the very 
springs of their actions; and to impress them with the conviction 
that the whole nature of religion is a practical reality. We are 
not aware that Mr. Jay has written any thing of a merely specula- 
tive character: whatever has come from his pen, so far as we 
know, has an important bearing upon practice, and is fitted to ex- 
ert a benign and elevating influence upon human character. 

It has been a characteristic of some periods of the church, that 
they have been distinguished by a rage for speculation. No one 
can go back to the time of the latter christian fathers, or to the days 
of Thomas Aquinas, without being forcibly struck by the endlessly 
diversified and hair breadth distinctions which were then resorted to, 
in the illustration and defense of scripture doctrine; and it wers 
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‘ hardly necessary to say that an age which had so much in its char- % 
i acter that was speculative, could not be distinguished by religious : 
: action. It was common in those days for men to exhaust all their 4 
is powers in endeavoring to settle points which did not admit of being é 
| a settled, and which if they had been, would not make one hair : 


! white or black, as it respects the salvation of men or the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. ‘The lamentable result was, that 
Hf while men were spending their lives in metaphysical quibbling, the 
3) great cause for which the Savior shed his blood, seemed to stand 
still, if not to be on the retrograde: and the revival of the spirit of 
religious action did not take place until the rage for vain specula- 
tion had begun in some measure to die away. If we do not great- 
ly mistake, ‘wherever the doctrines of the gospel are exhibited in 
‘ connection with much of human philosophy and encumbered by the 
i technology of the schools, they will be found to a great extent inef- 
fl ficacious, and the church will be found proportionably listless and 
; inactive. But where these truths are presented in their naked 
: simplicity, and brought home to the mind and heart as common 


f sense realities, without having their influence in any degree neu- 

i tralized by foreign admixtures, they will be found quick and pow- 
a erful ; and it may reasonably be expected that in such a commu- 

a nity there will be a waking from the dreams of carelessness, and a. 


spirit of benevolent activity going forth to bless the world. 
Notwithstanding the present age has so much of a practical 


ue character, and a large part of the preaching at least in this coun- 
i try, is designed to rouse men to effort, and is in that general sense 
iM practical, we think it may reasonably be questioned whether it is 


. in all cases sufficiently particular as it respects the various duties 
Mi of life. For most men who hear the gospel, it is not enough that 
f general rules of living should be exhibited ; but these rules should 
be carried out into the various details of duty as they occur in 
every day experience. ‘T'rue, the great object of the minister is 
J to convert sinners and to edify the body of Christ ; but it may rea- 
f sonably be doubted whether he will accomplish either of these ob- 
jects best, by simply urging the general duties of repentance and 
faith and obedience. Let him descend to the minuter parts of 
human conduct, let him illustrate the various duties which men 
owe to each other in the various relations of life, and the different 
tempers which they ought to cherish in different circumstances ; 

and while he will be likely to render the christian more exact and 
faithful in the discharge of his duty, he may also by this very 
course turn the eye of the sinner inward upon his own deficiencies 

and neglects, and show him his need of an interest in the great 
salvation. We have known some good ministers who have ren- 
dered their preaching with most of their stated hearers extremely 
uninteresting, and as it has seemed to us, have greatly mistaken 
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their duty, by confining themselves to a few favorite topics instead 
of preaching the whole counsel of God. We have no hesitation 
in saying, that this is wrong in itself; for it were an unworthy re- 
flection upon the wisdom that dictated the bible, to suppose that 
it should reveal any truth which it would be unprofitable to incul- 
cate; and what does that minister do who selects a few truths from 
the bible as topics of public instruction and passes over the rest, 
but virtually decide that a large part of the whole counsel of God 
might have been omitted, and neither the church nor the world 
have been the losers by it. Besides, it seems to us, that the wis- 
dom of heaven is manifest in scarcely any thing more than this— 
that so many truths are exhibited and in such a variety of forms, 
that the inculcation of them in their proper order and their due pro- 
portions, is fitted to make the strongest and best impression. One 
reason why so many preach with so little permanently good eflect, 
is that they awaken in their hearers so little interest; and this is to 
be referred in nosmall degree to a perpetual recurrence of the same 
topics under precisely the same forms; and this again is to be set 
down as the effect of their not taking advaritage of the suggestions 
of divine wisdom in preaching the whole truth in its scriptural con- 
nection. One great secret of the charm which pervades Mr. Jay’s 
writings, is that he ranges through every department of human ex- 
perience, and shows that the Spirit has its appropriate teachings for 
every condition. ‘Their tendency is not only to make men do 
right in all circumstances, but to do right intelligently and upon 
principle. 

It is another characteristic of Mr. Jay’s writings that they are em- 
inently fitted to cherish a devotional spirit. We have already had 
occasion to remark that his ‘family prayers,” while they show the 
fertility of his mind, the purity of his taste, and the originality and 
beauty of his conceptions, also breathe, in an uncommon degree, the 
spirit of genuine devotion. But most of his other writings, though 
they are designed primarily to instruct, and are indeed, in a hich 
degree, instructive, are delightfully pervaded by the same spirit. 
His ein and Evening Exercises are partic ularly designed to 
be the companions of the closet ; and it would seem scarcely possible 
that they should be used by any christian, as they were intended to 
be, without bringing him into an appropriate frame for communion 
with God. 

It will be obvious to any one who reflects how much the pre- 
sent age is characterized by the spirit of active enterprise, that 
there is danger that it will suffer in its devotional character: — 
danger that while christians have their hands full of work, their 
hearts will be comparatively barren of devout exercises; that their 
active efforts in building up the kingdom of Christ will be suffered 
to interfere with the more retired business of keeping their hearts, 
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and communing with God. We do not complain that the religious 
character of the age has too much in it that is practical; but we 
have much reason to fear that many christians of the present day 
sometimes render apologies to their consciences fora partial neglect 
of their closets, on the ground that their time is so much engrossed 
by duties of a public nature, that they have little left for any thing 
else. Whenever this state of things exists, it is an evil which ought 
at once to be corrected; for not only does it indicate an approach- 
ing decline of the spirit of piety, but it looks as if the spirit of be- 
nevolent action would not endure ; and whenever the christian loses 
sight of his dependence on God in his benevolent efforts, he may rest 
assured either that his zeal will soon languish or his efforts will be 
unsuccessful. While, therefore, there is danger from the enterpris- 
ing character of the age, that christians will grow deficient in the ap- 
propriate internal exercises of piety, it is of vast importance in order 
that this very characteristic of the age may continue, and the ener- 
gies of the church be brought into still more extensive and active 
operation, that the principle of piety should be maintained in all 
its vigor. No christian need apprehend that he shall accomplish 
less by his active labors for the cause of Christ, because a due pro- 
portion of his time is given to the duties of the closet. On the 
other hand, he who is most faithful and constant in his attendance 
on these duties, and who has the largest measure of the spirit of 
devotion and dependence on God, w ‘ill be sure to go forth to his 
work with more zeal and to accomplish it to better purpose. And 
we do not expect to see the whole energies of the church put forth 
in benevolent action, until we see them brought more deeply into 
exercise in fervent and effectual prayer. 

Perhaps it may occur to some that if the spirit of devotion might 
seem to be in danger from the actively benevolent character of the 
ave, there is sufficient security against on apprehended evil, at 
least so far as our country revivals that 
mark the present age. It might seem, “at first view, that a revival 
consists so much in the exercises of devotion, that no christian could 
mingle in it without having his heart overflow with a devotional 
spirit; and yet the melancholy fact is, that ministers and private 
christians who are active in revivals, are in some respects more ex- 
posed to neglect their own hearts in such circumstances than in al- 
most any other. As there is danger in the case just mentioned 
that the spirit of devotion will be lost in the bustle of public enter- 
prise, so there is danger in the case to which we now refer, that 
in the effort that is necessary for maintaining and carrying forward 
a revival, in the exertions which are constantly put forth to awaken 
the careless, and guide the inquiring, and detect false hopes, those 
who are thus engaged will particularly forget that they have much 
to do at such a time, in keeping ther own hearts and adv ancing their 
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own sanctification. If we knew the reason, as God knows it, why 
many revivals which, at the beginning, have promised much, have 
seemed prematurely to come to a close, and to produce but little 
fruit, we have no doubt it would be that christians had too little to 
do with their closets, and that they were putting their own zeal 
and activity in place of an humble dependance on God. Wecome 
then to the conclusion that the two great features of the religious 
character of the age, as it respects our own country,—viz. that it 
is an age of benevolent effort and an age of revivals, —expose the 
church to the neglect of a devotional spirit, while they impera- 
tively require that she should cultivate it. 

It is a matter of great moment in connection with this subject, 
that we make the proper distinction between the form and spirit of 
devotion. ‘Though it cannot be expected, that the spirit will exist 
without the form, yet itis certain that much of the form may exist 
without the spirit. ‘The fact that an individual is always ready to 
guide the devotions of a public assembly, or even that he may seem 
to evince on such occasions an uncommon degree of fervor, is cer- 
tainly no sure indication that he is in a truly devotional frame; or 
that he is under the habitual influence of an elevated piety. If the 
same individual has much to do with his closet, that certainly is 
much better evidence that the true spirit of devotion has been kin- 
dled in his heart; though it is possible that he may regularly at- 
tend to the forms even of closet dev otion, while yet he is influ- 
enced by no better spirit than a spirit of self-righteousness. The 
truth is that the spirit of genuine devotion, is no other than the 
spirit of true piety; and its holy breathings are felt not merely in 
the closet, or in the public assembly, or in the private circle for 
prayer, but in the world, in all the intercourse of life, in every con- 
dition in which men can be placed. He who loves to pray in pub- 
lic, while he neglects in a great degree his closet devotions, may 
indeed edify others, but he is deceiving himself: he may have the 
cift of prayer but the grace is wanting. He who goes frequently 
into his closet to pray, while yet the influence of his prayers never 
reaches his conduct in the world, is also a self-deceiver, and with- 
out any thing which God regards as the spirit of devotion. It is 
the spirit, not merely the form, which fills the christian’s heart with 
joy, and brings down blessings upon the world. 

Another striking characteristic of Mr. Jay’s writings is, that they 
exhibit in the best sense a tr uly catholic spirit. Not that there is 
any thing in them that looks like lowering the standard of 
christian doctrine or practice, or of yielding up any thing that is 
essential in religion—far from it: the great doctrines and duties of 
the gospel are constantly stated and urged in all their importance ; 
and erroneous doctrines and practices meet with their deserved 
condemnation. But after all, the author never seems to be 
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trammeled by sectarian peculiarities; and scarcely ever occu- 
pies ground upon which he would not be cordially met by chris- 
tians of every evangelical denomination. 'This no doubt is one 
great reason of the “urfiversal popularity which his writings have 

gained both in Great Britain and this country ; and hence too we 
have found many who had been long conversant with his wri- 
tings, who yet had never been able to discover to what denomina- 
tion he belongs, and some who had always had the impression 
that, instead of being an Independent, as he actually is, he is a (low 
church) Episcopalian. No doubt he has his attachment to Inde- 
pendency; but it is so far from being a bigoted attachment that he 
opens the arms of his charity wide to every evangelical christian, 
let his denomination be what it may. Men may differ from him in 
many unimportant particulars, and yet instead of standing aloof 
from them as errorists, he cordially weleomes them as fellow disci- 
ples of a common Master. 

The spirit of christian catholicism, which Mr. Jay’s writings 
evince, is what we wish to see more and more extensively per- 
vade the religious community. We are by no means disposed to 
plead for an annihilation of sects, or for any attempt to range all 
the followers of Christ under the same human banner. On the 
contrary, we fully believe that the division of the christian world 
into various denominations is not without some important uses ; and 
that if its legitimate influence is not neutralized by unchristian jeal- 
ousies and alienations, it may hasten rather than retard the ultimate 
triumph of the church. But while we are willing that each de- 
nomination holding the great truths of the gospel in their purity, 
should have a being, and exert its appropriate influence in its own 
way, we are not willing that any denomination should make its un- 
important peculiarities the practical test of discipleship; we are not 
willing that those sectarian principles should have currency, which 
go to unchristianize a large part of the professed followers of 
Christ. ‘The true principle on this subject, it seems to us, is some- 
thing like this,—let each evangelical denomination enjoy its pecu- 
liarities of faith, and worship, and church government, without be- 
ing molested by others, and without attempting to force them upon 
others. Let each one also have, toa certain extent, its own be- 
nevolent institutions; at least if it is disposed thus to have them, let 
it not be regarded by others as a just ground of complaint. And 
let all without this narrow circle be common ground on which all 
the followers of Christ may meet each other, without respect to any 
other name than that of christian. And even while each sect is 
cultivating its own private field, let there be no spirit of unhallow- 
ed rivalry in its operations; and let all that is done be done with ul- 
timate reference to the general good. ‘This, we fully believe, is 
the only sectarianism which the gospel permits, and all that goes 
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beyond it is nothing better than the spirit of the world. Christians, 
let them call themselves by whatever human name they may, must 
love each other, and behave towards each other as brethren, else 
they will do little to honor their Master, and give out but a du- 
bious light before the world. Their second object must be to glo- 
rify God in the salvation of their fellow men; and if they forget 
this object in their attachment to the interest of a denomination, 
instead of making that attachment subordinate to it, they may in- 
deed labor hard, but they may have much. reason to fear that to 
the eye of Omniscience they will not appear to be laboring for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

As the ministry, where it is enjoyed, must always have an im- 
portant influence in forming the character of a church and congre- 
gation, so there is per haps no particular in which that influence 
operates more powerfully than in this to which we refer. Let a 
minister often appear in his pulpit in the spirit of a polemic, let him 
dwell upon the doctrines of the gospel, and especially on the less 
important of them in a controversial way ; let him in his intercourse 
with his people show himself much more disposed to denounce oth- 
er sects than his own, and to magnify the differences which exist 
between himself and them; and the almost certain consequence 
will be that a congregation thus trained will bear a polemic char- 
acter, though it js scarely less certain that a considerable portion 
of them will have been driven by his imprudence into the very 
errors against which he has been contending. We are far from 
believing that cases may not and do not even frequently’ occur, in 
which it is nght for a minister not only to defend the truth against 
particular errors, but even directly to attack and expose those errors ; 
but this ought never to be done unless circumstances clearly de- 
mand it; and in general a far better way of keeping down error is 
to exhibit the simple truth without an intimation that there are any 
who oppose it. Ministers have a degree of responsibility on this 
subject which they ought to regard with solemn interest, as it de- 
pends in a great decree on the course which they adopt, whether 
the church is to move forward in her great work, in her combined 
strength and majesty, or whether her energies are to be weakened 
and her influences abridged by internal animosities and divisions. 
Let the delightful spirit ‘which Mr. Jay has exemplified in his 
writings, pervade all the different communities of the followers of 
Cinist, and though we may still have different denominations, yet 
it will be manifest that there is but one body. Under such an in- 
fluence the world would be compelled again to the exclamation 
which was made in the early ages of the church— behold how 
these christians love one another.” 

In the writings of Mr. Jay there isa remarkable consistency , and they 


are fitted in an eminent degree, to form a consistent relt gtous character. 
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One principal reason why most of the professed followers of Christ 
exert so little influence in favor of his cause, is, that their christian 
character is marred by such palpable inconsistency. ‘T’his incon- 
sistency results from the very practical estimate which they form of 
the comparative importance of different duties ; and from the neg- 
lect of some, or other, or all of the duties of the christian life. We 
have known some men, whose general conduct in the world was in 
a good degree exemplar y, who were yet criminally negligent in re- 
spect to their own families, and it may be, have never ‘performed 
the duty of family prayer. We have known others who have dis- 
covered great zeal in the cause of revivals, and have been for- 
ward in extraordinary efforts to brmg down the Holy Ghost, and 
have denounced with unsparing severity all who seemed to evince 
a sluggish spirit, who have nevertheless had little sympathy in the 
great objects of christian benevolence, who have looked coldly upon 
the cause of temperance as making a dangerous inroad upon their 
traffic, and who have ever had an equivocal character for moral 
honesty in the world. ‘These are only specimens of the almost in- 
finite variety of mconsistencies which appear among the professed 
disciples of Christ; and it is easy to see how they contribute to 
abate the good influence of christian character. "The neglect of 
duty, or the doing of positive evil, must of course exert a bad in- 
fluence, independent of its connection with a christian profession ; 
but when that connection is considered, how manifestly does it 
neutralize, to a great extent, the influence of the really good actions 
with which it may happen to be associated ! How much more nat- 
ural will it be for an ungodly and gainsaying world, in such a case, 
to account for what is good by setting it down. to the charge of 
gross hypocrisy, than to account for what is evil, by supposing it to 
be nothing more than the occasional lapse of a man who is sanc- 
tified but in part! And hence we find in actual experience, that 
inconsistent professors are charged on every side with base hypoc- 
risy ; and then religion is indirectly made responsible for their fail- 
ings ; and then the triumphant, and convenient, though perhaps si- 
lent, conclusion is at once arrived at, that religion itself is the mere 
creature of imposture. No doubt there are multitudes now in the 
world of woe, and many others on their way thither, who will have 
to refer thé miseries of an eternity, to the wretched use which they 
have made of the inconsisteneies of professed christians. 

Now, if we do not mistake, Mr. Jay’s writings are not more re- 
markable for any thing than their tendency to counteract this evil. 
They bring before us with great felicity, and without any apparent re- 
ference to system, the various duties of men, just as they are inculca- 
ted in God’s word, giving to each its proportionate importance. 
There is no elevating of faith at the expense of works, or zeal at 
the expense of morality, or alms at the expense of prayer; but each 
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duty stands forth with its own claims, holding its appropriate place. 
In short, we know of few writings which are fitted to make an im- 
pression more in this respect like that of the bible itself, than those 
of Mr. Jay. Whoever reads them attentively and imbibes their 
spirit, will not be punctilious in respect to one set of duties, and lax 
in regard to another; but he will be only attentive to all ; and un- 
der such an influence his christian character, instead of being un- 
sightly and monstrous, will develope itself in fair and beautiful pro- 
portions. 

After what we have already said of Mr. Jay’s writings, we scarce- 
ly need add, that they are fitted to form christian character on the 
most lovely and attractive model. “It cannot be disguised, that as 
the beauty of christian doctrine has sometimes been marred by 
human philosophy, so the loveliness of christian example has been 
obscured by what has almost seemed a cold and lowering melan- 
choly. ‘There have been those, and they are yet to be found, who 
appear habitually gloomy from principle ; who set down the play- 
fulness and buoyancy of the animal spirits to the account of an in- 
veterate waywardness ; and who never venture to speak on the 
subject of religion at all, but with what seems an air of affected so- 
lemnity. There are those who, while they carry this spirit with 
them into all the intercourse of life, display it especially in their per- 
sonal addresses to those whom they w ould influence to attend 
to their soul’s salvation; and make it a point to begin every 
such conversation with the utmost abruptness, and sometimes in a 
manner to shock all the finer sensibilities. We do not doubt that 
this course has often been adopted with the best motives, and that 
the individuals concerned have supposed they could accomplish 
more good in this than in any other way ; but we have as little 
doubt that such a course is inconsistent with the spirit of the bible, 
and at war with all just notions of the philosophy ofthe mind. In 
all cases of this kind we would have deep solemnity, but we would 
have associated with it the utmost tenderness ; a spirit and a manner 
which should be adapted to find its way to the kindest feelings of 
the heart. And in the common intercourse of life, while chris- 
tians should take heed that they avoid the appearance of evil, they 
should also manifest by their consistent and dignified cheerfulness, 
that religion is not the parent of gloom; and that those who come 
under its influence, enter a path which is in the best sense “ pleas- 
antness and peace.” If irreligious persons are liable to be confirmed 
in their irreligion by the careless and trifling deportment of professed 
christians, they are not less exposed to the same evil by seeing a 
christian profession constantly associated with a morose and for- 
bidding gloom. Let religion be exhibited in all its cheerful at- 
tractions, while yet it retains its appropriate seriousness and dig- 
nity, and it cannot fail to commend itself to the judgment, and 
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conscience, and better feelings of all who witness such a manifes- 
tation. 

There are few men probably to whom the present age is more in- 
debted for whatever of consistent cheerfulness its religious character 
may possess, than to Mr. Jay. Other writers, as we have already inti- 
mated, may have done more than he, to rouse the slumbering con- 
science of the sinner, and bring him into the attitude of conviction 
and repentance ; but few, we think, have done more to hold up re- 
ligion to the world in all its divine and beautiful attractions. We 
cannot take leave of this interesting and popular writer, without 
commending his writings to every class of our readers. We would 
commend them especially to the young christian, as being emi- 
nently fitted to form him to a high degree of religious enjoyment, 
activity and usefulness. We would commend them to the man 
who would know much of the windings of his own heart, and 
would have maxims of true practical wisdom in his own mind, to 
regulate every part of his conduct. We would commend them 
evento the man who scoffs at religion as a fable; for if he can con- 
template that view of the gospel which these writings present, 
without acknowledging that it is consistent, beautiful, even glori- 
ous, then it is because he belies his own convictions, or because 
his infidelity has made him a madman. 





Art. I1.—Spracue on Revivaus or ReEtwiation. 


Lectures on Revivals of Religion; By Wittiam B. Spracur, D. D. Pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany. With an introductory Essay, by 
Leonarp Woops, D. D. Also an Appendix, consisting of Letters from the Rev- 
erend Doctors Alexander, Wayland, Dana, Miller, Hyde, Hawes, M’Dowell, 
Porter, Payson, Proudfit, Neill, Milledoler, Davis, Lord, Humphrey, Day, 
Green, Wad¢el, Griffin, and Rey. C. P. Me’Ilvaine. 


As christian spectators, we cannot be supposed to regard with 
indifference, the discussions which are going on respecting revivals 
of religion. ‘That there is not, among the friends of revivals, a per- 
fect harmony of sentiment, respecting all the measures which 
should be adopted for promoting them, is notorious; yet the dif- 
ference, we believe, respects measures, far more extensively than 
principles ; and measures, concerning which, for the most part, no 
specific directions are given in the scriptures, and good men, con- 
sequently, may be supposed to entertain some diversity of senti- 
ment. Respecting the nature, the author, and the results of these 
revivals, and the great principles which should decide our conduct 
in promoting them, there is, among the great body of christians in 
our country, but one sentiment. ‘That, in respect to both measures 
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and principles there is a very extensive agreement, the volume be- 
fore us affords a very gratifying testimony. More than twenty min- 
isters of the gospel, living in sections of our country widely distant 
from each other, and belonging to six different religious denomina- 
tions, have here given us the result of their observations, experi- 
ence, and reflections on this subject. The greater part of these are 
distinguished for their learning as well as piety, and hold some of 
the first stations of influence in the community ; and collectively, 
they are so far honored with the public confidence, that they may 
fairly be considered as representing, on this subject, the great body 
of christians in their respective connections. All these have given 
substantially the same testimony. According to their account of 
what themselves have seen, revivals of religion, whether in Maine 
or Georgia ; in the Presbyterian church, or the Episcopal, the Con- 
eregational, or the Baptist; in the city or the country ; among the 
students of a college, or the common classes of society, are the 
same thing ; are begun and advanced by the same means; are 
productive of the same results ; and in all their most striking fea- 
tures, resemble the moral effect attributed to the “ pouring out” of 
the Holy Spirit in the history of the Apostles. Such a testimony 
challenges inquiry. What will those say in answer to it, whose 
hopes for immortality depend on the presumption, that all preten- 
sions to the experience of spiritual religion are mere reveries of fa- 
naticism, or delusions of enthusiasm ? ‘They may, and many doubt- 
less will, amuse themselves with the irregularities sometimes atten- 
dant on revivals, to the mention of which a liberal and perhaps dis- 
proportinate place is given in this volume ; but the leading facts, on 
this subject, as they are here spread before the public with an array 
of testimony, which, on any other subject would compel universal 
belief, we are sure cannot be explained on any other supposition, 
than that of their being the effects of the Spirit of God, in the salva- 
tion of depraved and guilty men. 

The Introductory Essay of Dr. Woods, is devoted chiefly to an 
illustration of the importance of adopting the scriptures as the only 
standard in our estimate of christian character, together with remarks 
shewing in what, according to that standard, the evidence of true 
piety does, and in what it does not consist. It does not consist 
m the sudden waking up of the mind to the things of religion ; in 
consciousness of guilt ; in fear, and distress and agitation ; not in the 
resolve of any one that he will be a christian; nor in his joyful 
persuasion of pardon; nor in a transporting hope of heaven; but 
it does consist in a character conformed to the infallible rule present- 
edto us inthe word of God. 


Do we love the Lord our God with all our heart, and our neighbors 
as ourselves ? Have we repented of sin, and turned from it? Do we 
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believe in Christ, as he is set forth in the gospel? Is he precious to us ? 
Is the same mind in us which was in him ? Do we deny ourselves dai- 
ly ? Have we been convinced of sin by the Holy Spirit ?, Have we the 
fruit of the Spirit, described by the Apostle ; and the marks of disciple- 
ship, described by our Savior? Are we poor in spirit? Do we mourn 
with the mourning of penitents? Are we meek and merciful? Do we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness? Are we peacemakers? Are we 
pure in heart ? Do our prayers answer to the pattern which Christ gave ? 
Do we forgive and love our enemies, and do them good, and pray for 
them? Do we show our love to Christ by keeping his commandments ? 

These questions bring into view the principal evidences of piety, the 
principal rule by which we are to try ourselves. When the judg- 
ment day comes, we shall stand or fall as we are conformed or not to 
this rule. pp. 17,18. 


This view of the evidence of piety has an importance which 
many do not understand. In the general estimate of christian char- 
acter, practical holiness, in comparison with “ frames and feelings,” 
is underrated. More especially is this the fact in regard to social 
duties. Devotional feelings, and religious zeal, and the expressions 
of love which are directed more immediately to God, and the ob- 
jects of the invisible world, are considered as they certainly ought to 
be, indispensible to the character of a christian; but then a meek 
endurance of injuries ; an active love to enemies; a strict govern- 
ment of the tongue; an exact performance of engagements; and a 
conscientious observance of the golden rule of reciprocity in com- 
mercial and other social transactions, are too often regarded as of 
minor consequence. Yet it is remarkable that in the scriptures, 
whenever the character of the accepted worshipers of God is profes- 
sedly drawn, its lineaments are taken chiefly from the latter class 
of duties. We would refer our readers to Psalm xv. Isaiah Ivii. 
and Matthewxxv. Nor is the reason doubtful. A strict and uni- 
form discharge of these duties in the true spirit of them, requires 
more self-denial, and consequently in connection with a christian 
profession, is more indicative of holy principle, than any course of 
religious observances can ordinarily be. It is also more honorable 
to God; and this, not only because it is more decisive evidence of 
a divine principle, but also because it more powerfully commends 
the gospel to the consciences of men. Did the body of the chris- 
tian professors live as they ought in respect to this class of duties, 
what infinite scandals would be prevented! how incontrovertibly 
divine would they demonstrate their religion to be !_ and, in compar- 
ison with it, how meager, unprincipled, and worthless, would the 
world’s morality appear! With boldness might we then say, 


‘Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding love, 
“'T’he grand morality, is love of thee.”’ 


The Lectures of Dr. Sprague are nine in number—on the Na- 
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ture, Defense, Obstacles, Divine Origin and General Means of Re- 
vivals; The Treatment due to Awakened Sinners and to Young 
Converts, The Evils to be avoided in Revivals, and their Results. 
They are all in the author’s usual style—methodical, clear, neat, 
copious, and often elegant in illustration, and powerful in appeal. 

The Letters are twenty, and form an appendix of one hundred and 
sixty five pages. Of these, some are in the form of discussion, and 
others of historical illustration. Some are a simple statement of 
facts; and others, together with such statements, suggest practical 
results as derived from them. 

We hope tosubserve the great cause to which the volume is de- 
voted, by presenting to our readers the outlines, and some detached 
passages, of these Lectures, together with such extracts from the Let- 
ters as may occur to us in illustration of the topics in hand, and as 
our designed limits may allow; reserving to ourselves as we pro- 
ceed, the common liberty of reviewers;—that of giving our own 
opinion. 

In the first Lecture, after some pertinent remarks commending 
the general subject to the special attention of christians, the au- 
thor explains the nature of a genuine revival, as distinguished from 
a falseexcitement. It is no other than an increase of that scriptu- 
ral knowledge, that vital piety, that practical obedience, which be- 
longs to the nature of true religion. Wherever you see religion 
rising up from a state of comparative oppression to a tone of in- 
creased vigor and strength; wherever you see professing christians 
becoming more faithful to their obligations, and behold the strength 
of the church increased by fresh accessions of piety from the world, 
there is a state of things which you need not hesitate to denominate 
a revival of religion. Such a work is described more fully by Dr. 
Sprague under the particulars of an increase of zeal and devoted- 
ness on the part of God’s people ;—the alarm and conviction of 
those who have hitherto been careless ;—and the hope indulged by 
numbers that they are reconciled to God and born of the Spirit. 
It is, however, no certain indication of a genuine revival that there 
is a great excitement, nor that large numbers profess to be conver- 
ted, nor that there is violent opposition. ‘The evidence of a gen- 
uine revival is rather to be sought in the scriptural character of the 
means employed, the due proportion of reflection and feeling which 
exists, and principally in the substantial and abiding fruit which re- 
sults. We give only an outline of Dr. Sprague’s thoughts on this 
point that we may afford our readers the same satisfaction as we 
ourselves have experienced in marking the perfect harmony of his 
correspondents of different denominations, respecting it. 

The following is from the letter of Dr. Alexander. 


A revival or religious excitement, may exist and be very powerful, 
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and affect many minds, when the producing cause is not the Spirit of 
God ; and when the truth of God is not the means of the awakening. 

This we must believe, unless we adopt the opinion that the Holy Spir- 
it accompanies error by his operations as well as truth, which would be 
blasphemous. Religious excitements have been common among Pa- 
gans, Mohammedans, heretics and Papists. And in our time “there 
have been great religious excitements among those who reject the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel; as for example, among the Christ-ians, 

who are Unitarians, and the Wew-lights or Schismatics of the west, and 
the Campbellites, who deny the proper divinity of our Lord, and the 
scriptural doctrine of atonement. The whole religion of the Shakers 
also, consists in enthusiastic excitement. Hence it is evident, that re- 
vivals ought to be distinguished into such as are genuine and such as 
are spurious. And the distinction should depend on the doctrines in- 
culcated, on the measures adopted, and the fruits produced. «* Belov- 
ed,” says the apostle John, ‘* believe not every spirit, but try the spir- 
its, whether they are of God.” 

Again, a revival or religious excitement may take place when a few 
persons only are under the saving operations of the Holy Spirit: but 
when many are affected by sy mpathy, and by the application of extra- 
ordinary means of awakening the feelings, I have seen a powerful re- 
ligious impression pervade a large congregation at once, so that very 
few remained unaflected; and most expressed their feelings by the 
strongest signs; and yet, as it afterwards appeared, very few of them 
became permanently serious. 

* * x * x * % ~ ~ ~ 

But I come now to speak of genuine revivals, where the gospel is 
preached i in its purity, and where the people have been well instructed 
in the doctrines of christianity. Ina revival, it makes the greatest dif- 
ference in the world whether the people have been care fully taught by 

catechising, and where they are ignorant of the truths of the bible. In 
some cases revivals are so remarkably pure, that nothing occurs with 
which any pious man can find fault. There is not only no wildness and 
extravagance, but very little strong commotion of the animal feelings. 
The word of God distils upon the “mind like the gentle rain, and the 
Holy Spirit comes down like the dew, diffusing a blessed influence on 
all around. Such a revival affords the most beautiful sight ever seen 
upon earth. Its aspect gives us a lively idea of what will be the gen- 
eral state of things IN THE LATTER-DAY GLORY, and some faint im- 
age of the heavenly state. The impressions on the minds of the peo- 
ple in such a work are the exact counterpart of the truth; just as the 
impression on the wax corresponds to the seal. In such revivals there 
is great solemnity and silence. The convictions of sin are deep and 
humbling : : the justice of God in the condemnation of the sinner 1s felt 
and acknowledged ; every other refuge but Christ is abandoned; the 
heart at first is made to feel its own impenetrable hardness ; but when 
least ect. it dissolves under a grateful sense of God’s goodness, 
and Christ’s love ; light breaks in upon the soul either by a gradual 
dawning, or by a sudden flash; Christ is revealed through the gospel, 
and a firm and often a joyful confidence of saivation through him 1s pro- 
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duced: a benevolent, forgiving, meek, humble and contrite spirit pre- 
dominates—the love of God is shed abroad—and with some, joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, fills the soul. A spirit of devotion is enkin- 
died. The word of God becomes exceedingly precious. Prayer is the 
exercise in which the soul seems to be in its proper element, because 
by it, God is approached, and his presence felt, and beauty seen: and 
the new-born soul lives by breathing after the knowledge of God, af- 
ter communion with God, and after conformity to his will. Now also 
springs up in the soul an inextinguishable desire to promote the glory 
of God, and to bring all men to the knowledge of the truth, and by 
that means to the possession of eternal life. The sincere language of 
the heart is, ‘* Lord- what wouldst thou have me to do??? That God 
may send upon his church many such revivals, is my daily prayer: and 
many such have been experienced in our country, and I trust are still 
going forward in our churches. App. pp. 1—5. 


Corresponding with the above are the views of Dr. Wayland. 
He says, 


I believe in the existence of revivals of religion, as much as I believe 
in any other fact, either physical or moral. By revivals of religion I 
mean special seasons in which the minds of men, within a certain dis- 
trict, or in a certain congregation, are more than usually susceptible of 
impression from the exhibition of moral truth. The effects of this 
special influence are manifest on ministers and hearers, both converted 
and unconverted. Ministers are more than usually desirous of the con- 
version of men. They possess, habitually, an unusual power of pre- 
senting the simple truths of the gospel directly to the consciences of 
their hearers, and feel a peculiar consciousness of their own weakness 
and insufficiency, and at the same time a perfect reliance upon the ef- 
ficacy of the gospel, through the agency of the Spirit, to convert men. 
Every minister of the gospel has, I presume, enjoyed this feeling occa- 
sionally in his addresses to his fellow men, and every one has, I fear, 
felt that to possess it habitually is one of his most difficult attempts. 
Christians, during periods of revival, are characterized by an unu- 
sual spirit of penitence, of confession of sin, and of prayer, by a desire 
for more holiness, and specially by a tender concern for the salvation of 
souls. Unconverted persons are more desirous to hear the gospel and 
particularly the plainest and simplest exhibitions of it ; they readily lis- 
ten to conversation on the subject, and seem to expectit. Truths which 
they have frequently heard with total unconcern they now hear with solemn 
and fixed attention ; and in many cases, for days together, scarcely a ser- 
mon will be preached, or an exhortation offered, which is not made effectual 
to the conviction or conversion of one or more souls. 

Seasons of this sort commence in various ways. Sometimes a whole 
congregation is simultaneously impressed with the importance of religion. 
At other times a single striking conversion spreads its effect gradually 
over the whole. Sometimes the unconverted are awakened while the 
church yet slumbers. But more frequently christians become convin- 
ced of their lukewarmness, and return to God by penitence, and through 
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them the Holy Spirit is shed abroad upon the unconverted. That such 
seasons as these have been and still are witnessed, in almost every part 
of our country, can no more be doubted than the shining of the sun 
at noon-day. App. pp. 9, 10. 


No person who has been present when religion has been revived, 
can be insensible to the beauty and force of such scriptural allusions 
on this subject as occur in the following description by Dr. Proudfit. 


The refreshing influences of divine grace descended silently and 
softly upon the heritage of the Lord, like the showers of spring after 
the dreariness and barrenness of winter. A genial warmth appeared 
to pervade the whole church, to the joy of the generation of the right- 
eous, and at the same time, multitudes were added to the Lord, by an 
external profession of his name. One of these occasions occurred in 
the year 1796, when a very unusual influence apparently accompanied 
the outward dispensation of the word, sealing it upon the souls both of 
sinners and saints. A similar season occurred heel six years after- 
wards ; and another and still more memorable visitation of the Spirit 
was enjoyed in the year 1815. During all these seasons of enlarge- 
ment to myself, and of spiritual joy to the children of adoption, under my 
immediate care, and of the ‘‘ espousals of others to Jesus as their hus- 
band,” no extra efforts were used; no brethren from other towns were 
called in to our aid, but the work advanced silently and regularly, pro- 
moted exclusively unde x the divine blessing by the ordinary administra~ 
tion of ordinances private and public. Yet, during the whole course of 
my ministry, I have never been favored with seasons more delightful 
in their recollection ; none the results of which I anticipate with more 
joy in that day when the final account of my stewardship will be requi- 
red. Contemplated in a moral or spiritual light, the work on those oc- 
casions might be compared to that gradual yet perceptible reanimation, 
which pervades the vegetable world amidst the vernal showers, and the 
refreshing influences of the returning sun, when the face of nature is 
clothed with fresh verdure, and the trees which had stood barren, are 
adorned with blossoms and fruit. These might emphatically be called 
‘‘ times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord ;” and yet I know 
of no particular cause, except on the last occasion, the revival of the 
Lord’s work appeared to come as an answer to extraordinary importu- 
nity in prayer. Few churches during this period, perhaps, have been 
more honored for raising up young men to adorn the ministerial office ; 
—men full of the ‘“* Holy Ghost and of faith,”? who now appear as 
‘‘ burning and shining lights”? in various parts of our country. Onone 
occasion in the autumn of 1815, six youths took their seats ‘together at 
the sacramental table, who are now exercising the ministry of reconcili- 
ation, and some of them with more than ordinary success. App. pp. 80, 81 


The following is from the letter of Rev. C. P. McIlvaine. 


My experience of revivals has not been so extensive as that of many 
others, but it has been, more than that of many others, among young 
men of education and force of character. It has been my lot to wit- 
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ness the power of the Spirit in circumstances peculiarly unpropitious ; 
overcoming obstacles of the most formidable kind, and effecting, in spite 
of them, conversions of a nature specially distinguished by the decis- 
ion, force and consistency of christian character which they have since 
exhibited. But I have not time for preliminaries. 

As to what a revival of religion is, and what its great objects ought 
to be—I would suggest that the public mind (I mean of Christians,) is 
in danger of overlooking, or only slightly regarding one out of the two 
great constituents and blessings of a genuine revival. One of these is 
the conversion of sinners. But it is not the only object ; though too 
much treated as ifit were. The other is the quickening of the people of 
God to a spirit and walk becoming the gospel. Where this is not 
sought and obtained, the revival is more than suspicious. But I fear 
that, where it is sought, it is sometimes desired much more as a neces- 
sary means to the accomplishment of the other, than as a most impor- 
tant end in itself, which alone is unspeakably precious, and must be 
productive of all good fruits. If the quickening of the souls of God’s 
people to liveliness of life be regarded rather as a means to the bringing 
about of the resurrection among the dead in sins, than as a great end in 
itself; the consequence will be, as experience proves, that their increase 
of life will be confined very much to those efforts which bring them be- 
fore the view, and into direct operation on the feelings of the impeni- 
tent, such as the leading and attending of public and other meetings for 
prayer and exhortation, instead of being, first and last, an improvement 
of their hearts in all the inward things of the Spirit of God, elevating, 
purifying, adorning, invigorating the whole christian character. App 
pp: 87, 88. 

We add the following from the letter of President Lord. 


The work of the Holy Spirit in a college is immediately perceptible. 
A company of young men now moved only by ambition, or the love of 
pleasure, and presently by convictions of religious truth, present aspects 
wholly different, and opposite, impossible to be overlooked or mistaken. 
I have myself seen them, and have been filled with wonder at the 
great power of God. I would that the unbeliever might witness these 
different phases, minds ardent, excitable, impatient of dictation and con- 
trol, beguiled by maxims of false honor, and governed only by the force 
of laws ; and the same minds, the next month, or week, subdued, quiet, 
obedient, benevolent, yielding to the force of moral obligation, and gov- 
erned by the simplest intimations of right. Existence itself, it has 
seemed to me, is not more unquestionable, than the reality of divine in- 
fluence in such cases. App. pp. 112, 113. 


Such is the harmony of some of the most distinguished men be- 
longing to five different religious denominations on this subject. 

The second Lecture isa defense of revivals against the objections 
of opposers. ‘The whole is rational and dignified. A specimen 
is contained in the following reply to the objection that “the subjects 
of revivals of religion often fall into a state of mental derangement 
and even commit suicide.” 
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The fact implied in this objection is, to a certain extent, acknowl- 
edged ; that is, it is acknowledged that instances of the kind mentioned 
do sometimes occur. But is it fair, after all, to consider revivals as re- 
sponsible for them? Every one who has any knowledge of the human 
constitution, must be aware that the mind is liable to derangement from 
any cause that operates in the way of great excitement ; and whether 
this effect in any given case, is to be produced or not, depends partly 
on the peculiar character of the mind which is the subject of the opera- 
tion, and partly on the degree of self-control which the individual is en- 
abled to exercise. Hence we find on the list of maniacs, and of those 
who have committed suicide, many in respect to whom this awful ca- 
lamity is to be traced to the love of the world. Their plans for accu- 
mulating wealth have been blasted, and when they expected to be rich 
they have suddenly found themselves in poverty and perhaps obscurity ; 
and instead of sustaining themselves against the shock, they have 
yielded to it ; and the consequence has been the wreck of their intel- 
lect, and the sacrifice of their life. You who are men of business well 
know that the case to which I have here referred is one of no uncom- 
mon occurrence ; but who of you ever thought that these cases reflec- 
ted at all upon the fair and honorable pursuit of the world? Where is 
the merchant who, on hearing that some commercial adventurer had be- 
come deranged in consequence of some miserable speculation, and had 
been found dead with a halter about his neck, ever said, ‘1 will close 
my accounts and shut up my store, and abandon this business of buy~ 
ing and selling, which leads to such fatal results??? Is there one of 
you who ever made such an inference from such a fact; or who ever 
relaxed at all in your worldly occupation, on the ground that some indi- 
viduals had perverted the same occupation to their ruin? Here you 
are careful enough to distinguish between the thing, and the abuse of 
it; and why not be equally candid in respect to revivals of religion ? 
When you hear of instances of suicide in revivals, remember that such 
instances occur in other scenes of life, and other departments of action ; 
and if you are not prepared to make commerce, and learning, and 
politics, and virtuous attachment, responsible for this awful calamity, 
because it is sometimes connected with them, then do not attempt to 
cast this responsibility upon religion, or revivals of religion, because here 
too individuals are sometimes left to this most fearful visitation- 

I have said that some such cases as the objection supposes occur ;_ but 
I maintain that the number is, by the enemies of revivals, greatly over- 
rated. ‘Twenty men may become insane, and may actually commit 
suicide from any other cause, and the fact will barely be noticed; but 
let one come to this awful end in consequence of religious excitement, 
and it will be blazoned upon the house top, with an air of melancholy 
boding and yet with a feeling of real triumph; and many a gazette 
will introduce it with some sneering comment on religious fanaticism. 
pp- 41--43. 


The third Lecture considers the obstacles which often lie in the 
way of a revival, particularly ignorance or misapprehension of the 
nature of true revivals; a spirit of worldliness among professed chris- 
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tians; the want of a proper sense of personal responsibility among 
professed christians ; the toleration of gross offenses in the church ; 
the absense of a spirit of brotherly love in its members; and an erro- 
neous or defective exhibition of christian truth. Another obstacle 
is thus described. 


There is a way of preaching certain doctrines out of their proper con- 
nection, which is exceedingly unfriendly to revivals of religion. Sup- 
pose, for instance the doctrine of God’s sovereignty be exhibited in such a 
partial or insulated manner as to leave the sinner to infer that it is but 
another name for tyranny ;—or suppose the doctrine of a divine influence 
be preached in such a way as to authorise the inference that man has 
nothing to do in respect to his salvation, but wait to be operated upon 
like a mere machine ; or suppose the doctrine of man’s apostasy be so 
exhibited as to lead sinners to deny their responsibility for their trans- 
gressions, and to take refuge from the accusations of conscience in the 
relation which they bear to the father of our race ;—in either of these 
cases, there is little probability that they will be converted or even 
awakened. p. 84. 


The fourth Lecture is entitled “Divine ageney in revivals,”’ 
which Dr. Sprague illustrates under the distinct heads of the agency 
of Providence, and the agency of the Spirit. The latter he ex- 
plains by a reference to the revealed facis, that the Spirit actually 
does operate in the whole work of man’s sanctificatioa ; that, in 
performing his work upon the hearts of men, he has respect to the 
laws of their moral nature; and that he operates by means of 
the ruth. ‘The work itself he contemplates more particularly in the 
distinct parts of conviction of sin, conversion to God, and subsequent 
progress in the divine life. From this able lecture we select the 
following passages. 


Another fact in relation to this subject, of which we have the fullest 
evidence, is, that the Spirit, in performing his work upon the hearts of 
men, has respect to the laws of their moral nature. 

God has made man what he is—a voluntary accountable agent. He 
has given him the power not only of distinguishing, but of choosing be- 
tween good and evil, has constituted him in such a manner that he is 
susceptible of the influence of motives; and every one must perceive 
that this involves responsibility. Inasmuch then, as this constitution of 
our nature is derived from God, it were to be expected that whatever in- 
fluence he should exert upon the mind would be consistent with it; in 
other words, that he should not contradict his own works. It would do 
little honor to infinite wisdom to suppose that he should have formed 
man with such a nature, that he could not have access to it, without vi- 
olating the laws which he had himself established. 

But the conclusion to which we should arrive on this subject from the 
very perfections of God, is abundantly corroborated by the testimony of 
his word. Says Joshua to the people of Israel, “* Choose you this day 
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whom you will serve; whether the gods which your fathers served, 
that were on the other side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites, in 
whose land ye dwell; but as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” And again, our Savior says, ‘“‘ Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from her.” Indeed, what are all 
the exhortations, and promises, and threatenings, of the bible, but a 
mass of evidence that God operates upon the hearts of men as moral 
agents; that he takes for granted that they are to be active in the work 
of their sanctification, notwithstanding he is himself the efficient cause of 
it? Admit that men are operated upon as mere machines, and then read 


any part of the bible, and see what meaning you can find init. pp. 95,96. 


As to the nature of the change in regeneration, Dr. Sprague 
says, ; 

The will, or the faculty by which we determine our actions, has nat- 
urally a wrong direction: and in regeneration it is set right : the affec- 
tions are naturally placed upon forbidden objects ; and in regeneration 
they are recalled to objects which are worthy of them. Or to avoid all ap- 
pearance of philosophical distinctions, the soul that has hitherto loved 
and chosen sin, experiences a change, in consequence of which it will 
hereafter love and choose holiness. p. 102. 


“'The general means of producing and promoting revivals,” 
which form the subject of the fifth lecture, the author divides into 
two kins, those which are expressly prescribed by God, and those 
which are adopted by men professedly in accordance with the Spir- 
itof God. ‘Their general characteristics he describes as being se- 
riousness, order, simplicity, as opposed to all parade and ostentation, 
honesty as the opposite of wordly artifice, and the spirit of meek- 
ness, gentleness, and tender benevolent affection. They are, the 
faithful preaching of the word, private and social prayer, conversa- 
tion, sabbath school and bible class instruction, the faithful discharge 
of parental duty, and exercises designed particularly for awakened 
sinners. 

The following are some of Dr. Sprague’s remarks on protracted 
meetings. 

It has long been a practice in some parts of the church, and has re- 
cently become common in this country, to hold a succession of religious 
exercises through a period of several days. In respect to this measure, 
though I am aware that it is liable to great abuse, yet in itself considered, 
I confess that, in certain circumstances, and with certain limitations, it 
seems to me unobjectionable. One principal reason why sinners are not 
converted, is, that the impression which the truth makes upon them in 
the house of God, yields almost instantly to the cares and levities of the 
world. Now then, if before this impression can have time to escape, it 
be followed up by another exhibition of truth, and another, there is rea- 
son to hope that it may become permanent; and that the result may be 
a genuine conversion to God: and this effect, it cannot be denied, is 
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likely, in many cases, to be secured by a succession of several public re- 
ligious services But while I am free to express my conviction that 
such a meeting may be—has been, an important means of good, I think 
it cannot be “questioned that the benefit to result from it must depend 
greatly on the circumstances in which it is introduced, and the manner 
in which it is conducted. Let it be regarded as an extraord inary meas- 
ure, not frequently to be repeated ; let it be held when the minds of a 
congregation are waking up to God’s truth ; ; and let it be conducted with 
solemnity and decorum becoming the exercises of the sanctuary on the 
sabbath ; and I doubt not it may ‘be rendered tr uly and even greatly 
subservient to a revival of religion. But on the other hand, let it be re- 
garded as a common measure often to be repeated ; let it be held without 
any reference to the peculiar circumstances of a congregation, and es- 
pecially let it be conducted with an irreverent disregard to the order of 
religious W orship, or in a spirit of forwardness, or censoriousness, or fa- 
naticism; and then it becomes a measure which the adversary wields 
with powerful effect against the purity of revivals and the interests of the 
church. pp. 135, 136. 


The exercise for awakened sinners which he recommends is thus 
described. 


It is generally admitted, I believe, by those who are friendly to re- 
vivals, that there should he some occasions on which persons of this class 
heal be distinctly addressed ; and which, by bringing them together 
as inquiring souls, may serve in a measure to get them over their in- 
decision, and commit them to a course of successful striving to enter in 
at the straight gate ; though special care should be taken that this act 
of commitment is nut perv erted to yield aliment to a self-righteous spirit 
What the precise character of this exercise should be, you are aware, is 
a point in relation to which there is a diversity of opinion. I confess 
the result of my own reflection and observation on this subject, has been 
a conviction that no better course could be adopted, than that with which 
you asa congregation, are already familiar. At the close of a public 
service in which God’s truth has been exhibited and enforced, let those 
who have been impressed by it, and who wish to have their impressions 
deepened, and to be instructed in reference to their duty and salvation, 
be requested to remain after the rest of the assembly have retired And 
then let the minister, or some other « ompetent person, address them ear- 
nestly and affectionately in reference to their peculiar condition ; connec- 
ting with the address one or more prayers ; and afterwards, so far as cir- 
cumstances may admit, or accasion require, let them be met in a more 
private way and let the particular state of each mind be ascertained ; and 
let each receive appropriate counsel and instruction. pp. 46, 47. 


Concerning the means of promoting revivals, many of the cor- 
respondents of Dr. Sprague have made free communications. 
In most respects they use one language. A few of them, in- 
deed, speak with qualified approbation of protracted meetings ; yet 
in the conduct of reviv als, there can be no doubt, that they all preach 
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the same gospel and adopt essentially the same modes of proce- 
dure. Stated seasons for fasting and prayer are strongly recom- 
mended by some; and especially in a letter from Dr. Payson to a 
friend, communicated by a correspondent, and now published for 
the first time. 


I have been connected with this society about thirteen years. We 
have had no general revival, but there has been some religious attention 
during the whole period of my ministry. The smallest number which 
has been added to the church in any one year, is eighteen ; the largest, 
eighty-four ; annual average, about forty. I established i inquiring “(or, 
as they are called i in the Narrative, anxious ) meetings soon after I came 
here, and have continued them without interruption, (except on account 
of ill health for a few weeks,) unto the present time. We conduct them 
precisely as they are conducted with you, and have found them exceed- 
ingly useful. ‘The number of inquirers has often been small, but we 
have always had some, and the number has increased or diminished, as 
the church has been more or less engaged in prayer. We have found 
no means so much blessed to keep religion alive in the church as fast- 
ing and prayer. Ever since my settlement, the church has set apart 
one day quarterly for this purpose. On these occasions, our first great 
object is to obtain just views of our sins. With this view, the several 
beings with whom we are connected are mentioned ; the duties we owe 
to each are pointed out, and the inquiry, ‘* how far have you performed 
these duties during the last three months,”’ is pressed upon the conscien- 
ces of all present. Every other means which we can devise to set our 
sins fully before us, and to excite deep repentance is also employed. 
Then, .as the Jewish high priest was directed to lay his hand on the head 
of the scape goat, and confess over it all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, so we attempt, in the exercise of faith, to bring all our sins to 
Christ, and confess them as at the foot of the cross, pleading that par- 
don may be granted and sealed to us afresh for his sake. We then pro- 
ceed to a solemn renewal of our covenant with God, after which, in a 
number of prayers, we plead for all the blessings of the covenant. Days 
thus spent have been exceedingly profitable. App. pp. 78, 79. 


The sixth Lecture is on the treatment due to awakend sinnners ; 
in the introduction of which, the author has the following pertinent 
and serious thoughts. 


Now you will readily perceive that it is a most responsible office to 
counsel and direct an individual in these interesting circumstances. 
The mind is in a state to be most easily influenced ; and influenced on 
a subject that involves all the interests of eternity: there is a sort of 
balancing the soul between religion and the world, between heaven and 
hell; and no one can be certain that the weight of a single remark may 
not turn the scale one way or the other. Of what vast. importance is 
it that all the suggestions and counsels that are offered at such a time 
should be scriptural—seasonable—the very instructions of the Holy 


Ghost. 
But if it be a responsible office for an individual to direct a single in- 
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quiring sinner, what shall be said of the responsibility of the church du- 
ring a revival of religion ; in which there are many, on every side, press- 
ing the inquiry, ‘ what they shall do to be saved ¢? And how important is 
it that members of the church should be so enlightened as to be safe 
guides on this momentous subject ; that thus they may never put in still 
greater jeopardy the interests of those whom they attempt to direct. 
A large part of the conduct of a revival consists in COUNSELING THE 
AWAKENED; and on the manner in which this duty is performed, as 
mueh as any thing, depend both the character of the work and its 
results. pp. 154, 155. 


Dr.S. directs in general to admonish the awakened sinner, that the 
duty of devoting himself to God, by a compliance with the terms 
of the Gospel, is, of immutable obligation; and that he is guilty and 
is becoming more and more so, in the neglect of it; that the pres- 
ent is the best time for securing his salvation; and that he is in 
danger from various causes of losing his serious impressions. Then, 
again, put him’on his guard against seeking his salvation in a spirit 
of self-righteousness ; counsel him, also, to beware of making com- 
fort rather than duty an ultimate end; and caution him against 
seeking aid from too many advisers, especially when their religious 
views do not harmonize ; and moreover, advise him to pass much 
of his time in his closet. Such is the general course of treatment 
here marked out by the author; but there is, as he remarks a great 
variety of cases which require more definite counsel and instruction. 
The sinner may say that he can do nothing to render his case better 
than itis; or, that he has made thorough trial of his powers and has 
accomplished nothing ; or that many of his friends, who were awa- 
kened at the same time with himself, have apparently given them- 
selves to the Savior and are rejoicing in hope, and that hence he 
has no reason to believe that there is any mercy for him. Or he 
may alledge as another ground of discouragement, the doctrine of 
election ; or may complain of insensibility and desire more pungent 
convictions ; or may incline to despair with an impression that his 
sins have been so aggravated that mercy cannot be extended to him; 
or he may be impressed with the idea that he has had no conviction 
of sin, and that all which he supposed to be conviction was delusion ; 
or lastly he may be gradually falling under the power of a settled 
melancholy. ‘The directions suggested by Dr. S. with reference to 
these various cases, appear to us, in general, to be scriptural and 
judicious. We think, however, that the instructions given to an 
awakened sinner, should not be too numerous and should have 
great simplicity. We do not say, what the author remarks it 
would be an error to say, that they should be “ limited to the sim- 
ple direction to repent, believe, or submit to God ;” if by this be 
meant merely the use of these or any other similar terms. On 


the contrary, the instruction should be various in adaptation to dif- 
Vou V. 5 
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ferent individuals, as are the different errors of the mind and the 
evasive windings of the heart ; but all should be directed to a sin- 
gle point, and that the very point in controversy between the sinner 
and his God. He must be made to understand what is the precise 
thing required of him ; how it differs from every thing which he has 
hitherto done or endeavored to do; in what the necessary change 
consists; how reasonably it is required of him; and how absolutely 
his salvation turns upon it. He comes inquiring what he must 
do. 'That question must be answered, not by referring him 
to what must be done for him; nor how he may put himself 
into the best attitude, to be wrought upon by another; but by an 
explicit, intelligible and precise statement of the very thing which 
he himself must po. ‘Thatis the inquiry which is urged upon him 
by the Holy Ghost; and to divert his mind to another subject, even 
though it be to the official work of the Holy Ghost himself, is not 
to honor that glorious agent, but to counteract his most glorious 
work. ‘The sinner is sufficiently inclined of himself to evade his 
own inquiry. ‘The plea that he wants more pungent conviction ; or 
that he has done all in his power; or that he fears his day of grace 
is gone ; serves only to divert him from the inquiry what he must 
do, to an inquiry respecting what must be done for him—an inquiry 
in his case as fruitless as it is disquieting ; and from which it is the 
proper business of his spiritual guide, by all means, to recall him, 

urging upon him, as a worker together with God, those essential ob- 
ligations to which he must yield an unqualified submission, or must 
perish without hope. With these ideas, we understand the direc- 
tions suggested by Dr. S. in general, to harmonize ; yet there are 
a few things dropped in this Lecture, which we could have wished 
to see more guardedly stated. In illustration of the remark, that 
‘ those err who limit themselves to the simple direction to repent, 
believe, or submit to God,” he says, ‘ All will admit that it is the 
duty of asinner to repent without delay. But he cannot repent un- 
til he knows what repentance is, and until he understands those 
great truths in view of which repentance is exercised. And to 
this end, if he is ignorant, he must be instructed out of God’s word, 
either by reading the bible himself, or hearing its truth presented by 
others ;—in other words, he must be put upon the use of the means 
of grace.” But we ask, is any sinner, and more especially an awa- 
kened sinner, coming to his minister for advice, really so ignorant of 
those great truths in view of which repentance is exercised, that he 
cannot at that moment repent? If there is such a sinner, can it be 
shown to be his duty to repent without delay ? If, as all will admit, 

this is his duty, will you persuade him to do it, by virtually telling 
him that he cannot do it, but must use the means of grace, that he 
may acquire the ability ? This certainly is not Dr. S’s meaning, for 
it is inconsistent with many things excellently said in this discourse. 
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There can be no real using of the means of grace, except at the 
indivisible moment of time, when renouncing his selfish feelings, the 
sinner contemplates divine truth as “the power of God unto sal- 
vation,” and instantly obeys its dictates. Any thing short of this, 
is not a use, but an abuse of the means of grace. 

The following passage also seems to us unguardedly expressed. 


While you are giving to the awakened sinner these various directions, 
you can hardly repeat too often the caution that he should not mistake 
the design of the means which you are recommending. Let him un- 
derstand clearly that the only end to be answered by them, so far as re- 
spects himself, is to bring him to the conviction that he is all pollution, 
and guilt, and unworthiness ; and that he can do nothing toward his sal- 
vation but throw himself into the arms of sovereign mercy. When he 
is brought to this state of mind, means have done all that they can do 
for him as an impenitent sinner; and if instead of yielding himself up 
to God, he goes on still in the use of means, there is great reason to fear 
that they will prove the stumbling block over which he will fall into 
perdition. p. 166. 


Does the sinner’s “‘ throwing himself into the arms of sovereign 
mercy,” mean his cordial submission to God, according to the gos- 
pel? If this be the meaning, we ask, what more than this need the 
sinner do, to secure his salvation? and then with what consistency 
isit added ; ‘‘ when he is brought to this state of mind, means have 
done all that they can do for him, as an impenitent sinner.” Does 
the phrase, then, mean, the commitment of himself to God, with- 
out faith or repentance, (i.e. with unholy motives and feelings,) 
that sovereign mercy may bring him to a cordial submission? We 
cannot impute such absurdity to a mind like that of Dr. Sprague. 
Yet he does say, that the only end to be answered by the sinner’s 
use of means is his “ conviction of pollution, guilt, and unworthi- 
ness.” ‘This indeed is the direct end of the law. Yet we should 
hesitate to say, that it is the only end, even of “the ministration 
of condemnation.” But the proper and only end of the gospel, 
so far as respects the sinner’s use of it, is that he “ believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, and believing, have life through his name.” It 
is given as a means of regeneration, and not merely of conviction. 
And if instead of his regarding the former as its only end, he is 
made to understand that “ conviction” is its sole object, the conse- 
quence, as appears to us, must be, that “ instead of yielding him- 
self up to God, he goes onstill in the use of means,” or else aban- 
dons them as of no worth to him: and so, in either case, ‘‘ makes 
them a stumbling block over which he falls into perdition.” 

There is a third passage which we wish had been more cautiously 
worded, in part of the reply to be given to the sinner who pleads, 
“that though he is aware that his case is as bad as you represent it, 
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yet he can do nothing to render it any better, and therefore must be 
content to remain where he is.” 


But let it be admitted, as it certainly must be, that every sinner, if 
left to himself, will perish ; ; that though ‘the inability i is of a guilty sort, 
yet it really does prevail ;—still you are to show the awakened sinner 
that this is nothing to him in the w ay of discouragement, for he is not 
left to himself: the Holy Spirit has already come to his aid; and is of- 
fering not only to convince him of guilt, but to renew him to repentance 
What if it be true that, by his unassisted powers, he will never enter 
in at the straight gate, yet so long as_ the almighty energy of divine 
grace is actually proffe wed to his assistance, how can he stand still on 
the plea of ini bility ? Let the sinner bring his own powers into exer- 
cise to the utmost, and he need have no fear but that God will work 
within him both to will and to do, to secure his salvation. pp. 167, 168. 


Dr. Sprague had truly said, elsewhere, that the inability under 
which the sinner labors is nothing more than ‘‘a settled aversion of 
the heart from God.” Here it is said that this inability is nothing 
to him in the way of discouragement ; for he is not left to himself: 
the Holy Spirit has come to his aid. But has the Holy Spirit so 
come to his aid, that the aversion of his heart from God is removed 
or diminished. So faras that aversion can have influence, ts he not 
as yet left to himself? Is not his aversion or inability, (if we call it 
by ‘this name,) the very same as though the Spirit were not with 
him ? If then the encouragement is not to be derived from this quar- 
ter, does it result from any promise, that the Spirit will interpose to 
remove thisaversion? ‘This would seem to be Dr. Sprague’s view, 
for he adds, “the Holy Spirit offers to renew him to repentance.” 
That the Spirit desires the sinner’s repentance, and with the utmost 
sincerity employs*his influence for that purpose, we cannot doubt ; 
but that he offers to “‘renew him to repentance,’ or even to do 
more for him in any way than is already done, we must certainly 
hesitate to admit. “It may be that the sinner has already been given 
over to a reprobate mind: atall events an offer is a conditional pro- 
mise ; but what is to be done by the sinner, as the condition on which 
the Holy Spirit promises to bring him to repentance ? Repentance 
itself is the indispensable condition in all the promises of the gos- 
pel. ‘The renewing of a sinner to repentance must, therefore, be 
an act of grace, performed without respect to any condition previ- 

ously complied with by the sinner; or, as Dr. Sprague himself 
abundantly insists, an act of sovereign mercy. Again, if we an- 
swer “the plea of inability,” » on the “ground, ‘that the influences of 
the Spirit are “ proffered” for man’s assistance, do we not admit the 
plea so far as the sinner is himself considered, and ascribe all his abi- 
lity toa superinduce -d divine influence ? But this is professedly the 
great principle of Evangelical! Arminianism, the favorite dogma of 
ou Me tothe t brethren. 
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The misfortune of Dr. Sprague’s statement on this point con- 
sists, we apprehend 1 in his blending two topics which ought to be 
kept entirely distinct. ‘These are the sinner’s “ plea of inability”? 
on the one hand, and the discouragement which he often feels on 
the other, as to his ever actually experiencing a change of heart. 
In obviating this latter difficulty, it is perfectly proper to point him 
to the influences of the Holy Spirit; though not, for reasons alrea- 
dy stated, as promised or “ proffered” for his assistance. His only 
encouragement on this point is—and it is of unspeakable value— 
that God is renewi ng to repentance multitudes around him, and why 
may not he be added to their number ? This “ peradventure” that 
God will give him repentance, is exactly adapted to make him 
‘‘ strive” as in an agony, to “ enter in at the straight gate.” It keeps 
him from despair, without lulling him into that fatal security which 
too naturally results from a belief, that God’s Spirit is pledged to 
give success to his efforts. ‘The idea of such a pledge has no foun- 
dation, we apprehend, in the word of God; and is at all events, 
totally inconsistent with the first principles of Calvinism. 

But when the sinner comes forward with the ‘“ plea of inability,”’ 
the case is entirely changed. That God should command what 
man has no power to perform, is irreconcilable with all our concep- 
tions of the divine character. Ability to do his duty he must pos- 
sess, either in himself considered, as a moral agent, or in the pro- 
mised influences of the Holy Spirit, raising his “lapsed powers” 
toa capacity for obedience. ‘The former of these suppositions is 
New England Calvinism, the latter is Evangelical Arminianism. 
We need not say to which party Dr. Sprague belongs. In com- 
mon with his New England brethren, he deseribes the whole diffi- 
culty of the sinner as consisting in “a settled aversion” to his du- 
ty. Butan aversion, we all know, implies no real inability, and re- 
ceives the name only in a figurative sense, to describe its strength 
and permanence. It was unfortunate, therefore, that Dr. Sprague, 
from having his eye fixed on another part of the subject, was led 
to introduce a reference to the Spirit’ s influence, as though this had 
any bearing on the question of man’s ability ; and that, in following 
out the idea, he was led for a moment to consider that influence as 
‘‘ proffered” or promised to the sinner, as it certainly must in justice 
be, if he is unable without it to perform his duty. Dr. Sprague’s 
real sentiments are thus misrepresented ; and our principal object 
in these remarks has been to show, in the instance before us, how 
much caution should be used in discriminating between the ability 
of the sinner, and the office work of the Holy Spirit. ‘To the 
want of this, in the instructions which are given to awakened sin- 
ners, we verily believe, are to be imputed more perplexity and 
final failure, than to any other single cause. 

We cannot, in this connection, pass over a very remarkable pas- 
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sage in Dr. Griffin’s Letter, App. p. 159, in which the nature of 
man’s mability and dependence on the influences of the Spirit, is 
stated in a manner which we had never expected from the author 
of the Park Street Lectures. ‘Their (sinners) faculties consti- 
tute a natural ability, that is, a full power to love and serve God, 
iF their hearts were well disposed.” Now weask is this the “ na- 
tural ability” of New England divines? Is it on the ground of 
possessing such power merely, that sinners have been exhorted 
for a century, to give God their hearts at once, have been told 
that they were adle to do it, and were utterly inexcusable for a mo- 
ment’s delay? Let us suppose Dr. Griffin to be the preacher, and 
his text to be taken from Ezekiel, xviii. 31, “Make you a new 
heart.” “This duty,’ he would say, “‘ you have the natural abil- 
ity to perform. You have full power to make yourselves new 
hearts, 1F your hearts were only well disposed, i.e. if they were 
already new! Your ability is absolute. You could love and 
serve God this moment, 1F you only loved and served him, or had 
hearts that were ‘“ well disposed!” Is this, we ask again, the natu- 
ral ability of the New England divines? Do they really thus, 


Palter with us in a double sense, 
And keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope ? 


Nothing can be more delusive than the idea of power, or ability 
resulting from the mere possession of ihe ‘* faculties’ of understand- 
ing, will, and conscience, while an 1 is introduced, an absolute 

negation interposed, as to something lying back of these in the 
constitution of the mind, without which the will can in the nature 
of things act only one way. It is just like saying of a steam-boat 
at the wharf, having paddles and an engine ;—That boat has “ full 
power” > to move this moment, iF the fire were only kindled! But 
has it power to kindle the fire for itself? By no means. 
Then of what value or importance is the “ full power,” or “ natural 
ability” you speak of? - If it were a living, conscious agent, would 
it be 6ound to kindle up that fire, when its power, as you affirm, 
extends not to the furnace, but only to the engine and the wheels ? 
But God does require sinners to kindle up the fire in their own 
hearts. And when New England divines have pressed this duty 
on the ground that sinners have “ full power” toperform it, did 
they really mean nothing more than this, that men have the 


faculties of understanding, ¢ conscience, and will; and that mr by an 


energy utterly beyond the sinner’s reach, his heart should be re- 
newed, he would then have power to love and serve God? We 
think not. Webelieve Dr. Sprague stated the doctrine truly when 
he said, that a ‘settled aversion”? was the whole difficulty in the 
case. Though this aversion be so strong, that no human being, 
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left to himself, will ever subdue it, it is nothing but aversion still. 
Though bearing, in a figurative sense, the name of inability, to ex- 
press its strength and permanence, it has never, in true New Eng- 
land usage, implied any 1r, any want of power in the sinner to be 
at once “ well disposed’”—to do the very thing commanded by 
God, “MAKE you A NEW HEarRT.’’* 

This statement of Dr. Griffin is followed by another, which 
brings him, as far as we can see, directly on to the ground of Evan- 
gelical Arminians. “They (sinners) are bound to go forth to 
their work at once, but they are not bound to go ALONE: it is their 
privilege and duty to cast themselves instantly on the Holy Ghost, 
and not take a single step in their own strength.”’—App. p.161. Now 
it is not possible, we apprehend, to invent any statement more di- 
rectly contradictory than this, to the fundamental principle of New 
England Calvinism. ‘That principle is, that man is in himself a 
free agent, and not made such by the influence of the Spirit: that 
he is bound, as a free agent, to“ go forth at once to the work” 
of obeying God, in the exercise of power conferred in creation and 
not superinduced by grace, that is to go ‘‘ ALONE:” that as a com- 
plete moral agent in himself considered, he is bound to obey God 
in his ** own strength” this bemg made in the law the very measure 
of his obedience: that there is no promise, grant, or “ privilege”’ 
belonging to the unconverted, and no ‘ duty” which they can per- 
form short of giving their hearts to God ; and therefore, that it is 
not as Arminians teach, “their privilege and duty to cast them- 
selves on the Holy Ghost” to be made holy, but to become holy at 
once, by the exercise of repentance and faith in Christ. ‘These, 
undeniably, are the views of all New-England Calvinists, in oppo- 
sition to the scheme of Evangelical Arminians ; and upon all these 
points, Dr. Griffin has explicitly contradicted his brethren, and taken 
sides with their opposers. By what strange fatality, what un- 
happy turn of religious discussion in his neighborhood, this has been 
brought about, we cannot pretend to say. But we do not believe 





“On this subject, the younger Edwards may be taken as a representative of 
New England divines. So faris he from interposing any if as to man’s power 
of loving God, that he expressly states it to be President Edwards’ doctrine, that 
the sinner has power to remove for himself the whole difficulty in his case, in 
other words, to be * well disposed.”’ “ It has heen inquired,” says he “ concer- 
ning President Edwards’ moral inability, whe» +r the man who is the subject of 
it, can removeit? I answer, Yes.’’—Dis. Concerning Liberty, p.18. Again 
and again he asserts, as his own and his father’s doctrine, that ‘* moral neces- 
sity is nothing but a previous certainty of a moral act.’”’ p.22. He constantly af- 
firms,—what some in later days have been called heretics for saying,—that men 
have power to the contrary act, in every instance of choice. He even declares 
that they can choose in direct opposition to what is, at that moment in their 
minds, the greatest apparent good. “If by power he (Dr. West,) means natural 
or physical power, I grant that we have such a power to choose not only one of sev- 
eral things equally eligible, (if any such there be,) but one of things ever so un- 
equally eligible, and to take the least eligible.’ p. 32 
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that these are his real sentiments. We believe, that inopposing what 
he deemed overstrained statements respecting man’s ability, he was 
led unconsciously into the dangerous and untenable positions which 
we have nowexamined. Such is not unfrequently the fact with the 
most powerful minds ; and we hope he will not consider it as any 
mark of disrespect for his eminent character and services, that we 
have thus freely canvassed his statements on this point. 

The subject of the seventh Lecture is the treatment due to those 
who have been hopefully .the subjects of a recent conversion. The 
object to be aimed at, in the treatment of such is two-fold—to save 
them from seli-deception, and to build them up, in faith and holi- 
ness; and for this purpose they must be taught that the genuine- 
ness of their conversion is yet to be proved; that iftruly renovated, 
they are just entering ona course of labor and conflict ; that much 
of their comfort and usefulness in the religious life, will probably de- 
pend on the resolutions they form, and the principles they adopt 
at the beginning ; that they are to derive all their religious opinions 
and maxims of conduct from the word of God ; that they must 
carefully ascertain, each one, what is his besetting sin and guard 
against it, and that they must beware of the beginning of declension, 
and particularly of neglecting the duties of the closet, and of the se- 
ductions of the world. ‘They should also be encouraged gradually to 
bear a part in social religious exercises, and at a proper time to make a 
public profession of religion. These topics it may readily be sup- 
posed comprehend whatever instruction is most appropriate to 
the class intended. We are not sure that the Lecture would not 
be more useful if some of the topics were omitted, as being of such a 
nature as would spontaneously offer themselves to a serious mind, 
and if others instead of them were more copiously illustrated and 
enforced. As it is, however, it is worthy of the attentive and 
repeated perusal, of the many thousands in our country, for whose 
benefit it was especially intended. We have no room for extracts, 
yet we cannot withhold a single paragraph inthe letterof Dr. Hawes. 


It is of great importance, that young converts, immediately after con- 
version, should be collected into a class by themselves, and brought un- 
der the direct and frequent instruction of the pastor. I have pursued this 
plan for several years past, and with the happiest effect. Never are so great 
facilities afforded for pouring instruction into the minds of young converts 
and forming them for a high standard of Christian character, as during 
the time that intervenes between their conversion and admission to the 
church; and if they are continued from four to six months, in a course 
of judicious instruction and then admitted to the church, there is very lit- 
tle danger that they will afterwards fall away, or that they will not con- 
tinue to shine as lights in the world till the end of life. 

It is very important also, that young converts should early be trained 
to habits of christian activity ; they should be drawn out and encouraged in 
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the way of doing good; and from the first, a deep and thorough impres- 
sion should be made on their minds, that their great business in Y the world 
is to live andlabor for Christ and his cause. The tone of piety and of ac- 
tion, which a young convert adopts during the first few months of his 
course usually goes “with him through life. App. pp. 59, 60. 


The eighth Lecture is on the evils to be avoided, as connected 
with revivals. After an apology for an exposure of these, the au- 
thor specifies, and largely illustrates the forms and operations of 
the following ; ; the cherishing of false hopes; a spirit of self-confi- 
dence ; censoriousness ; inconstancy in religion ; ostentation ; un- 
dervaluing divine institutions and divine truth ; indiscretions on the 
part of those who sustain the ministerial office, and intrusions upoy 
it by others, calculated to impair its dignity and lessen its influence ; 
setting up false standards of christian character ; and corrupting the 
church by admitting persons to its communion with little or no pro- 
bation. A painful array truly! The more so, as it is not only sus- 
tained but greatly magnified in the Appendix. Again and again 
in these twenty Letters, are we warned of evils to be suarded against 
in revivals. Nor is this all. In several of the Letters, most of 
the evils which have been named, are spoken of as actually exist- 
ing in connection with religious excitements in our country ; and to 
such an extent as to afford reasonable occasion of alarm. ‘ New 
measures” are disapprov ed, and particularly the calling upon peo- 
ple in the congregation to come out into the aisle in token of their 
determination to act for God; or to come to particular seats, called 
anvious seats, in order to their being particularly addressed and 
prayed for; or to promise that they will give themselves to religion 
at once ; separating converts from the rest of the assembly in par- 
ticular seats ; permitting women to pray in mixed assemblies ; nam- 
ing individual persons or neighborhoods as subjects of prayer on 
account of their special wic -ke dness ; and other similar measures 
for the purpose of effect. ‘The admission of persons to the com- 
imunion of the church immediately on their hopeful conversion ; and 
the denial or perversion of the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel 

are also mentioned, together with a “general spirit of extravagance, 
censoriousnes and indecorum, as charac terizing new measures. 

On this painful subject we can only suggest a few thoughts, 
which, with sincere deference to the great and excellent men who 
have given these humiliating statements, we could wish to have 
considered in connection with them. 

First, the evils here mentioned, although incidental to revivals, 
and therefore to be strictly guarded against, in all endeavors to pro- 
mote them, are yet not peculiar to revivals ; but are the result of 
human imperfection, in some form or degree, whenever the instru- 


inentality of men is employed, in connection with the grace of God. 
Vou. V. 6 
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It is with equal truth and force of expression, that Mr. Baxter says, 
as quoted in the letter of Dr. Miller; ‘ the word of God is divine ; 
but our mode of disposing of it, is human ; and there is scarcely any 
thing that we have the handling of, but we leave on it the prints of 
our fingers.’ > We admit the truth of the inference, though infidelity 
boasts itself in it, that ‘revivals are not, in one peculiar sense the 
work of God.” In asense, they undoubtedly are the work of men. 
But that they are not also in one peculiar sense, the work of God, 
we have no more reason, on this account, to question, than we have, 
that the bible is his word, though, in the hands of men, liable 
to misprints ; or that individual instances of conversion are his 
work, though converts are imperfect beings. And although it be 
admitted, that amidst a strong and prevalent excitement on 
the subject of religion, men are more than ordinarily expo- 
sed to evils of some kinds, it does not hence result either that 
the work is not genuine, or that it is not greatly to be desired, un- 
less it can be shown, that in the opposite state of feeling, mankind 
are in no danger of evils equally great. We heartily subscribe to 
the sentiment of Dr. Hawes, that, “a sinner may be converted at 
too great expense ; that is, measures may be adopted, that shall 
issue in the conversion ofa sinner, which measures may, at the same 
time, by exciting prejudices and enmity, be the occasion of a vast 
deal more of evil than good.” At the same time it should be consid- 
ered that a state of quiet, and good natured regularity may also be 
purchased at too great expense: and whoever will look over our 
country, and by the light of revealed truth, judge of the moral con- 
dition of its millions, will see, we believe, that, if enthusiasm and 
misguided zeal, under the name of revivals, have slain their thou- 
sands ; lukewarmness and a specious, worldly, self-complacent for- 
mality, are destroying their tens of thousands. 

Secondly, we apprehend that the remarks in the Appendix es- 
pecially, are suited to give an impression of the extensiveness of 
the evils mentioned, which the writers never intended to make. 
The same complaints, and cautions, and fears, repeated again and 
again as we proceed from one letter to another, leave at lasta very 
different impression in regard to the magnitude and prevalence of 
the danger, from what any single statement would make. ‘The 
public are aware what use has been already made of this volume 
by the enemies of revivals.* We the more regret this impres- 
sion, because the high reputation of the author and his personal ac- 
quaintance with many distinguished friends of religion in England, 
will no doubt give it as he designed, currency there ; and instead 
of rousing them to pour out their whole hearts before God for the 





* See the Christian Examiner, Trumpet, &ce. 
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spirit of revivals to be given to their churches, may confirm, we 
fear, the doubting, and hesitating, and therefore inefficient policy, 
which in general, they seem to have adopted in regard to them. 
To what extent these evils have prevailed we are not able to de- 
cide. We cannot doubt, however, that in some parts of our coun- 
try they have been very great, and have placed the friends of good 
order and sober piety in the most trying situation. Still over the 
whole breadth of New England, we have supposed, that the revi- 
vals of the last two or three years, have been remarkably character- 
ized by sobriety ; and by the solemn, rational, and practical regard 
to the word and ordinances of God which have prevailed in them. 
Nor do we suppose, on the whole, that whoever should take the 
Appendix to this volume in his hand, and go to those parts of 
the Presbyterian church where revivals have existed, would find 
the evils depicted, so generally prevalent, and so characteristic of 
revivals there, as to justify the impressions which we fear will be 
made, at least by such passages as these, selected from three differ- 
ent letters. 


‘‘In the extraordinary meetings to which we have alluded, (length- 
ened religious meetings, ) the preaching generally assumes the hortatory 
character. Undoubtedly it ought toembrace powerful appeals to the con- 
science and the heart. But this is not enough. We may not suffer 
sinners to forget their deep depravity ; their insufficiency ; their depen- 
dence on sovereign mercy; nor the necessity of divine influence to 
change their hearts. These things are regarded by many as over-state- 
ments of gospel doctrine ; points which the christian preacher is called, 
not so much to expound and enforce, as explain away.” ‘I have 
neither time nor inclination to specify the almost innumerable acts of 
imprudence in speech and action—the harsh language addressed to in- 
dividuals, privately and publicly ; the disregard of decorum, and the 
introduction of novel and ostentatious practices, in the sanctuary itself, 
which have characterized the advocates and leaders of new measures, 
in times of great religious excitement in-our country.” A revival 
has been represented and sought for as an article of manufacture, for 
which you have only to set the machinery and raise the steam of ex- 
citement, caring little with what fuel, and converts will be made at 
hand. Artifices to catch attention; devices to entrap the careless; 
representations to create impression ; an exaggerated style of preaching 
to produce alarm, to shake suspicious hopes and raise a state of general 
excitement, no matter of what kind, so that it brings people to hear, 
have in some cases been put in requisition, over which truth, and rev- 
erence, and humility, and faith must weep, and which have done more 
to injure revivals in certain places, than all the direct opposition of cold- 
ness and unbelief.” 


Have the religious excitements in our churches been generally, 
or even extensively of this character? We think not: and every 
one of the writers in this volume, notwithstanding the impression 
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which we fear the whole taken together will make, would join, we 
believe, in the remark of the writer whose language we last quoted, 
‘* Blessed be God, these things are not characteristic of revivals 
of religion, but only of some minds associated with-the name. In 
the great majority of what have been called by this name, they 
have not appeared, or have only been very partial exceptions to 
the general rule.” What we regret, therefore, is, that this expo- 
sure of real and great evils in particular places, may result in con- 
sequences very different from what the authors of the Letters 
intended. 

Thirdly, the propriety of various measures in revivals, depends 


on peculiar circumstances, and must be left to the discretion of 


those who conduct them. For censoriousness there can be no 
apology ; and happy would it be did the advocates of either old or 
new measures, universally avoid it. Of hasty admission to the 
church, we have given our sentiments on a former occasion. We 
should ‘ereatly deprecate it as a general practice. But how long 
the admission of hopeful converts, in particular cases should be de- 
layed ; in what circumstances protracted religious meetings shall be 
held, or how long they shall be continued, or how often repea- 
ted; whether awakened sinners shall be detained for more partic- 
ular advice, after the congregation have retired, or be addressed 
only as they set promiscuously in the assembly, or be invited to 
particular seats in the presence of the congregation, or be called 
together on a succeeding day or evening ; whether hopeful converts 
shall forma separate meeting, or howit shall be conducted, with vari- 
ous other particulars of this nature, which might be named, are things 
which can be decided by no general rule. Measures which one 
minister of the gospel may adopt with good effect, may be worse 
than useless in the hands of another. Measures that would be 
useful among the uncultivated inhabitants of the wilderness, might 
be revolting to the people of a city. And measures which it 
might be desirable every where to prevent, may have so strong a 
hold in some places upon public prejudice, that it may be less 
hurtful to tolerate, than violently suppress them. Many of the 
practices complained of are the Methodism, so to speak, of the 
Presbyterian church ; and the only question is, shall the people in 
those places be Calvinistic or Arminian Methodists. In respect 
to ‘ anxious seats” in particular, though we have neither been ac- 
customed to them, nor wish to see them introduced into New 
England, yet w hen once a congregation has become familiar with 
them, we see not how the tendency can be greatly different from 
that of the meeting for inquiry. If the former is more public, the 
latter is so much sc, that the attendance of the members is exten- 
sively known. If the former is designed especially to counteract 
that disposition to delay submission to God, by which so many un- 
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der serious impressions are lost, this also is a principal design of 
the latter. If in urging the sinner to immediate repentance at the 
anxious seat, you expose him to take up with a false hope, the 
danger is the same under similar treatment, at the meeting for in- 
quiry. In either case, the ministers of religion are under the most 
solemn obligation plainly and fully to explain the nature of that 
submission which they urge; but when this is done, we do not 
perceive that sinners are more exposed to self-deception in con- 
sequence of their being pressed, to immediate compliance, than on 
being left to their unassisted reflections. 

Finally all experience shows, that the existence, progress, and 
happy fruits of revivals, depend far more on the spirit with which 
they are sought, than the particular shape and form of the meas- 
ures adopted. But we now gladly turn from this topic, that, in 
conclusion we may refer our readers to the bright and joyful pros- 
pect which the revivals of our day are opening to us. This is 
happily illustrated by Dr. Sprague in his concluding Lecture, en- 
titled Results of revivals. ‘These are presented as they are deve- 
loped ; first in the present world, secondly in the world of glory. 
The grand result to which revivals are here tending, is the com- 
plete moral renovation of the world. ‘This is to be accomplished 
by their direct influence in elevating the intellectual, spiritual, and 
social condition of men, and by enlarging the moral resourses, and 
quickening and directing the moral energies of the church. As it 
respects the world of glory, the result is a vast accession to the felic- 
ity of that world, ministering as they do directly to the joy, and 
increasing the number, of the heavenly inhabitants. 


Pause now for a moment on the eminence to which we are brought, 
and so far as you can, let your eye take in at a glance the results of re- 
vivals, as they respect both worlds. Under their influence see the 
cause of moral renovation advancing, until this earth every where 
brightens into a field of millenial beauty. Behold also the inhabitants 
of heaven kindling with higher rapture in view of these wonderful works 
of God! Not only those who have been subjects of revivals, but those 
who have not, not only the ransomed of the Lord, but the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, and even Jehovah who is over all bles- 
sed forever, rejoice, and will eternally rejoice, in these triumphs of re- 
deeming grace. And this joy and glory is not only to be perpetual, but 
to be perpetually progressive. Say then whether such results will 
not justify the church even now in beginning her song of triumph. 
pp. 285, 286. 
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Art. [I1].—Erricacy or Prayer Exemp.iriep IN THE CasE 
or a Deceasep Lapy. 


Many who are entitled to the rich consolations of an established 
hope in Christ, go mourning all their days, and rarely if ever know 
any thing of real spiritual enjoyment. It is particularly for the ben- 
efit of such persons that the following narrative is given, for the ac- 
curacy of which the editor of this w ork has been enabled to become 
responsible to the public. The writer has attempted only to em- 
body in this sketch, a few incidents in the life of a deceased friend; 
who, after a long period of unwonted trials from religious despon- 
dency, closed her days through the efficacy of prayer, with an as- 
sured faith of her final acceptance with God ; breathing forth in all 
her actions, the fragrance of a holy and heavenly devotedness to her 
Redeemer. 

If this narrative shall prove instrumental in guiding one soul on 
the way to heaven, if it shall diffuse over the visage of the tempt- 
ed and disconsolate christian one solitary ray of a brighter hour, and 
lead him to a more strenuous effort, to escape from thraldom and 
gloom, we shall not have labored in vain. If by pointing out the 
error, we should prevent a single individual from its repetition, 
it will ever be a matter of thankfulness to the writer that these facts 
have come to his knowledge, and that le has had the privilege of 
recording them. ‘The subject of this sketch now sleeps in the bu- 
rial eround of her native village, far away from the scene of her la- 
bors and her brightest joys; but her memory lives in the heart of 
many a christian friend, and of converts who have risen up to call 
her blessed. On the tablet which marks the spot where her body 
molders, are inscribed two passages, oft repeated by her, as sum- 
ming up the ground of her trust, and the assurance of her feli- 
city. ‘IL know that my Redeemer liveth.” —“'To die is gain.” 
Her spirit has entered, we trust, upon the full fruition of “those 
brighter thoughts and purer joys, of which she was granted 
so ‘large a foretaste here ; and where, after passing through great 
tribulation, sanctified and blessed, she joins in the song, ‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain.” 

From her earliest childhood, she was noticed for an uncommon 
loveliness of disposition, accompanied by great delicacy and femi- 
nine reserve. She had an intellect of a superior order, and a sen- 
sibility which fitted her to sympathize largely in the joys and _sor- 
rows of others, as well as most keenly to feel her own. Her youth- 
ful days were spent as usual, with persons of her rank, in adding to 
her natural accomplishments, those of literature, science, and the 
elegant arts. At the age of eighteen, she became anxious respect- 
ing “the state of her soul ; and her convictions of sin were, for a 
time, pungent and even overwhelming. At her first awakening, 
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which happened without the use of any extraordinary means, she 
was not aware of the real cause of her distress, attributing it to 
some change in her state of health. As she obtained clearer views 
of her character and condition by nature, she became more distres- 
sed, till she was reduced at times to a state of absolute despair. 
But her feelings, at this period, will be best learned from the de- 
scription of her spiritual guide, as given in his own words. After 
mentioning her anxiety on account of wicked and blasphemous 
thoughts, he proceeds,—‘‘ She remained several days in this state 
of deep distress. I had never before seen, nor have | ever seen 
since, What appeared to me such deep, pungent, overwhelming 
conviction of sin, as she exhibited during that time. ‘There seem- 
ed to be a bitterness and agony of spirit, beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express. I recollect once, while | was urging her to come 
to the Savior, sne looked upon me with an earnestness of expres- 
sion that | can never forget, and said, ‘ ow shall l come. O! 
tell me how.’ At length there seemed to be a change in her feel- 
ings, not a sudden transition to light, but a softening of heart, a 
yielding to the claims of the Savior, a calmness of spirit which in- 
dicated submission. Among the evidences of this, | recollect her 
saying that the penitential hymn beginning, 


**O that my load of sin was gone, 
O that I could at last submit,” ete. 


expressed better than she could do in her own language, what she 
felt. After this, as 1 saw her from day to day, she appeared to me 
to exhibit increasing evidence of having become a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. About this time her tenderness of conscience was 
such, that she requested some of the family to remove a novel, 
or book not of a religious character, which happened to lie 
upon the bible. When she rode out, she took Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress with her, as a sort of guard against the intrusions of 
the world. In conversation, she never expressed strong hope or 
confidence, that she was a christian ; but she seemed to me to give 
the most satisfactory evidence, that such was her character. Du- 
ring a journey, Mrs. remarked, and I fully concurred with 
her, that A— exhibited in a happy manner, the christian graces. 
She appeared calm, peaceful, and consistent. | knew her fine 
talents and her capacities of usefulness ; and rejoiced over her in 
the anticipation that she would soon become a burning and shining 
light in the church.” 

These anticipations of her respected pastor, however, were 
not immediately realized. The placid calm was over, and 
she became the. subject of settled despondency and even des- 
par. Her hope was gone, or remained only as a flickering 
ray in the midst of darkness and gloom. ‘This change, as will 
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be seen hereafter in some extracts from her own writings, she attri- 
buted to a rejection of the evidence which God had given her, of 
her interest in Christ. Connected with this, there was probably a 
disordered state of the system, which brought on severe illness. It 
is not our purpose to trace her progress through the period of des- 
pondency which followed, or to depict the mental anguish which at 
times she suffered. She ever retained a vivid recollection of the 
whole, and would describe her bitterness of soul in the most thril- 
ling language. For thirteen years she felt the withdrawal of the 
light of God’s countenance, and her spirit withered in doubt and 
darkness. ‘The incidents of these years were many and varied, 
and served to display her character more and more clearly ; con- 
firming others in the belief, that she had a right to hope, and yet 
strengthening her own conviction, that she had nothing left her but 
despair. The word of God which she had before loved, she could 
read with little or no delight. Still she found it more agreeable 
than any other book. ‘To her, however, it was a volume sealed, 
or when she read it, the veil was upon her eyes: there were pro- 
mises she knew, but they did not reach her case. She had become 
familiar with its pages, and evinced a wonderful readiness and inge- 
nuity, in gathering from it and applying to herself every condem- 
natory passage, while the heart-cheering promises of the gospel 
were turned aside, as having no application to her case. Owing to 
her peculiar situation, she was at times much troubled with doubts 
respecting some of the essential doctrines of revealed truth. She 
was extremely reluctant, however, to disclose her feelings to her 
pastor or her pious friends. Even her mother, though sharing her 
entire confidence on every other subject, could gain no access to a 
knowledge of her religious feelings; and so tenacious was she in 
this particular, that she forbade her mentioning to any one, that 
she had ever cherished a hope in Christ. Prayer to her was com- 
paratively irksome : there seemed to be no heart in her devotions, 
and she could not without perpetual wandering of thought, find 
words in which to breathe forth her desires. Accordingly, at in- 
tervals, she either wholly or partially neglected this duty. She 
always listened to religious conversation, and attended upon the 


preaching of the word, with apparent interest, but complained of 


habitual languor, heavthonsseus. and a listless state of mind. Her 
heart she often compared to a rock, and reproached herself with 
insensibility, at the moment when it was evident to those around 
her, that she was full of affection and tenderness. ‘The amuse- 
ments of the world, as might naturally be expected, had lost their 
charms for her, and her greatest and almost only enjoyment was in 
her friends and her home. During this period, she was frequently 
advised by her pastor and other christian friends, to make a profes- 
sion of religion, in the hope, that she might find peace in perform- 
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ing this duty, from which she had unhappily shrunk when she first 
trusted i in Christ: But all their solicitations were in vain ; and it 
ought here to be recorded for the instruction of young converts, 
that her unhappy state of mind, though greatly aggravated no doubt 
by bodily disease, is to be traced in part, to her not having come 
forward “publicly , at an early period, and declared herself « on the 
Lord’s side. While too much haste on this subject is certainly to 
be deprecated, too much delay, it should be remembered, is very 
often followed by distressing ‘doubts, and long continued spiritual 
desertion. 

It was remarkable during this protracted despondency, that the 
more she could be induced to forget her own case, and enter upon 
the active duties of life, the more she seemed to rise into the re- 
sion of enjoyment and hope. This was exeimplified, in one in- 
stance, in her devoting herself to the care and education of her 
sister’s child, who bore her own name, and in whose welfare she 
felt a lively interest. Such was also the course prescribed to her 
by a venerated christian friend, with whom she resided for a con- 
siderable time, and who then had her confidence, as to her spiritual 
state, more than any other person. 

Some years after this time, she became connected in marriage 
with a minister of the gospel. He had marked the superiority of 
her intellect, had deeply felt for her soul, and with a firm conviction, 
that the only relief for her despondency, was to call into action her 
feelings, purposes, and efforts, he solicited her hand. One great 
inducement to her forming this connection, as she frequently said, 
was the hope that it might subserve her spiritual good. Yet she 
trembled, and almost shrunk back, at the idea of assuming the re- 
sponsibilities which rest on the wife of a preacher of the gospel. 
in entering on her new relations in life, she found a broad and un- 
tried sphere of action opening before her. With a delicate con- 
scientiousness in view of her new duties, she most painfully felt, and 
lamented, her deficiencies. She had naturally a very strong sense 
of what was right and wrong in conduct, and more than any thing 
else,under her change of circumstances, she dreaded self-deception. 
She could not bear disguise, and her feelings whether of happiness 
or sorrow, were most legibly imprinted on her countenance. Never 
has the writer seen a face which told so perfectly every varied emo- 
tion of the heart; on which was written, in the changing circum- 
stances of life, such bitter anguish or such heartfelt delight. Her 
natural timidity, in connection with her want of spiritual enjoyment, 
prevented her from assuming’ at once, the part which her new situ- 
ation demanded. In the Sunday school she was indeed a teacher, 
and in the domestic and social circle, she contributed all her efforts 
to make others happy. In societies for benevolent effort, she lent 


her ready aid: She was ever prompt to obey the call of charity, 
VoL. V. i 
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and deemed it a privilege to participate with others in relieving 
distress. ‘The best her house afforded, any little delicacy which 
might soothe the pain, or awaken the appetite of the sick, was sent 
or carried to minister to their wants. In all these things there was 
no failure ; but to administer spiritual comfort, to pray beside the 
bed of disease, to guide the devotions or enliven the hearts of oth- 
ers by afree communication of her feelings, demanded an effort which 
she could not make. With tears in her eyes would she again and 
again confess her unfitness for her place, and long that she might 
be better qualified by the Spirit of God, for the discharge of her 
duty: She was affectionate, kind, respected, and beloved ;_ but this 
was not enough,—she w ished for the light of God’s countenance, 
and she wished above all, to be useful. A few months after her 
marriage, she ventured to make a public profession of her faith in 
Christ. Yet this was done with great trembling, and more from a 
solemn determination to live for his glory, than with any hope of 
gracious acceptance. She felt a desire to be devoted to him and 
his cause, although she knew nothing of the comfort which others 
had in the christian life. It cost her a severe trial to discharge this 
duty, but from the moment she had resolved upon it, and thus. ac- 
knowledged to others God’s right in her, she seemed in some de- 
gree lightened of her burden. Yet even at this time, she could 
take no part with her female friends in their meetings for prayer, 
though she was a frequent attendant on such occasions. 

About this period, she met a pious clergyman, a native of Ger- 
many, who had once suffered great spiritual despondency, but who 
by unceasing resort to God, had obtained deliver ance, and enjoyed 
undoubtedly in the scriptural sense of the phrase, ‘ the full assu- 
rance of faith.” He was eminently a man of prayer: he lived and 
walked with God m a near and holy intercourse : his whole deport- 
ment and conversation were those of a pilgrim on earth, whose 
home is above, and whose happiness is not from this world. The 
similarity of their past feelings, and his description of the means 
by which he gained relief, won her confidence, and led her to un- 
fold to him her discouragements, and to seek his counsel. He ur- 
ged her to be constant at the throne of grace, to live very near to 
Christ, and even if no answer was granted to her cries, still to 
‘pray and not to faint.” His counsel was sustained by the whole 
tenor of his life. He was a man of great and unaffected simplicity 
of character, and by his devotedness and entire absorption in reli- 
gion, he won the heart of every true child of God, while he com- 
manded the respect of such as were not believers. His prayers 
and preaching contributed in no small degree to awaken in the 
hearts of some, a spirit of supplication and interest for souls, which 
prepared the way for still more decisive tokens of God’s favor. 
The reader will indulge this slight digression. It is no more than a 
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meet tribute of gratitude to one, to whom the writer and the friend 
whose spiritual character he is attempting to sketch, felt most deep- 
ly indebted ; and who though often remembered in their prayers, 
will probably never return to our country again, to meet the survi- 
vor in this vale of tears. It would indeed gladden the soul of that 
servant of God to know, that the object of his sympathy, and coun- 
sel, and prayer, having already passed the utmost bounds of her 
lengthened despondency, has entered on her rest ; and leaving her 
example to cheer, console, and bless, is now, as we trust, safe from 
every tumult of despair, in the calm of an untroubled peace. Per- 
haps (for he has not been heard of for many months) he has already 
learned it from her own lips in that place, where the redeemed of 
the earth gather to tell of a Savior’s love, and to strike a note of 
eratitude such as angels cannot sing, or appropriate to themselves. 
But whether still livi ing or dead, it will rejoice him to meet the 
freed spirit, and to unite again in ‘adoration and praise. When em- 
barking for his native country, he sent her as his last message, a 
reference to Isaiah Ivii. 15. “Thus saith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in the high 
and lofty place ; with him also that is of a contrite and humble spir- 
it, to revive the spirit of the humble and to revive the hearts of the 
contrite ones.”’ She followed the counsel which he had given her; and, 
owing to the trouble which she often found in clothing her thoughts in 
suitable language, she chose a passage of scripture as her standing 
supplication. It was the 9th verse of the 79th Psalm, and was cho- 
sen with reference both to her own situation, and that of the church 
and congregation. ‘ Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glo- 
ry of thy name: and deliver us, and purge away our sins, for thy 
name’s sake.” With her bible spread before her, she would kneel 
down and dwell upon these words, and thus seek for a blessmg on 
herself and others. Speaking of the passage she observed with 
much emphasis “‘ we need help—deliverance from sin—and we must 
ask him to do it for his own name’s sake.’’ The cause of God, she 
felt she could in some measure plead, though her own case appear- 
edto her so hopeless. ‘The effect on her soul was favorable ; but 
though her way was less dark, the cloud still hung over her; nor 
could she yet see, as she afterwards did, with the “uplifted eye of 
faith, the bright shining of the Sun of Righteousness. 

On the birth of her first and only child, which happened soon af- 
ter, she was much affected by the goodness of God, and was anx- 
ious, as soon as possible, publicly to dedicate him to the service of 
his Maker. She did it with all'a mother’s tenderness ; ; and often 
as she hung over his cradle, or retired with him (as she statedly 
did,) to the throne of grace, she made him the subject of her earn- 
est supplications. Soon after her recovery a protracted meeting 
was expected to take place, and she looked forward to it with 
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ardent desires for the spiritual good of the people, and for 
deliverance from her bondage of doubt and fear. When it 
arrived, she urged all her friends to improve the opportuni- 
ty; and as she enjoyed unusual health, she was enabled to at- 
tend daily. Her feelings in behalf of others, at this time, were 
uncommonly strong, and as the meeting adv anced, a burden seem- 
ed to lieupon her soul. In the intervals of public worship, she longed 
to do, what she felt was properly expected of her, to take a share 
in conducting the female meetings for prayer. But with her natu- 
ral timidity, and doubts, and fears respecting her spiritual condition, 
she felt it to be too great a cross for her to bear. Her female 
friends took great interest in her case, and she was often the subject 
of their fervent wrestlings at a throne of grace. ‘The hour of her 
deliverance was drawing nigh. ‘Their hopes and desires were to be 
met,—and then dashed, in the inscrutable dealings of Him, who 
giv eth and who taketh away ; and who yet, amid all the righteous 
dispensations of his providence, calls upon us to adore and _ bless 
the hand which gives us ample reason, while smarting under the 
stroke of his rod, to glory even in tribulation. Her resort at this 
season was more and more to her closet—to her God; and while 
thus engaged, at times such an awe and reverence, such a sense of 
the presence of a heart-searching and holy God, seemed to rest with 
crushing weight upon her spirit, that she did not dare to remain 
alone. She appeared to expect and even to dread some over- 
whelming manifestation of God to her soul; and remarked after- 
ward, that she doubted not the same peculiar blessing of deliver- 
ance, which she soon experience d, might then have been obtained, 

had she persevered in supplication. It was, to use her own lan- 
guage, such a_ prostration and abasement of soul before God, 

as she could find no words to describe. ‘The high and lofty 
One who inhabiteth eternity”? was indeed coming to the humble 
and contrite heart, to draw her nigh to himself with the sweet 
cords of his love, to revive the drooping spirit, and to enable her 
to lay herself upon his altar, with more entire consecration of soul 
than she had ever yet felt. Her anxiety for the divine blessing 
had now risen to so great a height, that her friends were fearful, if 
she did not soon obtain relief, it might be too much for her frame 
to bear. Her soul went forth in longings inexpressible after God’s 
grace, and so long as her desires were not satisfied, she could give 
Him norest. You saw it in her countenance—you heard it in her 
conversation—you marked it in her every act. The all-absorbing 
thought was this—I must have the blessing : : I must break through 
this barrier: I must be fully qualified for the service of my God. 
Attached as she was to her little one, all that a mother could be in 
care and affection, and delighted as she had ever been, to linger 
near the sleeping child, and watch his slumbers; yet she would 
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break away to wrestle for the greater blessing on which her de- 
sires were fastened. 

It was in this state of mind, that towards the close of the pro- 
tracted meeting, she joined a small assembly for prayer, and soli- 
cited an interest in the supplications of her fellow christians. Her 
appearance, and the indescribable earnestness with which she 
spoke, will not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed it. ‘ My 
christian friends,” said she *‘ I wish you to make me a subject of 
your prayers; and I wish you to pray with all the faith you have. 
I have a trembling hope, but I wish to have it strengthened, that 
I may be better qualified to discharge the duties of my station.” 
Previous to her attendance on. this meeting, she had observed to 
her mother, “ J am determined, if 1 can, to find my Savior this 
night ;’” and while on her way, she felt, as she said, this thought 
taking entire possession of her soul, “ Let God be glorified.” 
The little circle scarcely needed so thrilling an appeal to 
their christian sympathy. They knelt in prayer, and _ their 
requests were heard. It is not the writer’s purpose to dwell upon 
the striking circumstances attendant upon the scene. It was 
glorious indeed, as the manifested presence of God to her soul, bles- 
sing her with his abundant grace. Her capacities were filled, and in 
the midst of her triumphant rejoicing, she was constrained to say, 
* No more Lord, no more, thy poor servant can bear no more.” To 
dwell on the rapturous emotions of that hour, might discourage 
others who would perhaps, deem such or similar ones necessary in 
their own case,—forgetful that God has diverse modes of operation, 
and that the kind, not the intensity of feeling manifested, is the 
true criterion of piety. Suffice it then to say, that from this mo- 
ment the cloud departed, and a light elorious as the noon- day ra- 
diance was shed over her soul. She rejoiced with “ joy unspe: -akable 
and full of glory.” An entire change seemed to have taken 
place in her feelings. Her natural timidity vanished ; her reserve 
gave way to a lovely readiness in the communication of her 
thoughts and feelings ; and from that period till her death, she had 
nothing like a shade of distrust or despondency: all was firm, 
assured, triumphant trust in God ; and a delightful foretaste of those 
coming joys, for which, as it soon appeared, ‘He was preparing her 
soul. She seemed to walk habitually in the light of God’s coun- 
tenance. Her converse with her Savior was child-like and sweet. 
Her views of duty were clear and decisive. ‘The bible was her 
constant companion: she could not bear to leave it, and even while 
her cherished babe lay on her arms, renewing its little life from her 
bosom, God’s word was out-spread before her. It was no longer 
a sealed book: his glory was written on every page. ‘The Savior 
breathed consolation and encouragement in every promise. Her 
closet was visited with unwonted frequency. Her natural taste for 
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music, which had been laid aside as painfully associated in its ex- 
ercise, with her days of distress and gloom, revived ; and prayer 
and praise seemed her constant employment. The house of God 
was indeed a delight ; and strangers who saw her,as she sat listen- 
ing to the truth, or joining in devotion, marked such a blended ex- 
pression of sweet humility, sincerity, and heartfelt enjoyment, that 
their attention was arrested, and they were often heard to say, they 
were sure Mrs. must be of a lovely disposition, and truly 
happy. Her feelings at first so rapturous, from their contrast to the 
wretchedness and despondency of thirteen years, subsided grad- 
ually into that happy state of mind, so beautifully described in one 
of our sacred lyrics— 





“That sweet repose, 
Which none but he that feels it knows. 


This heavenly calm within the breast, 
Is the dear pledge of glorious rest, 
Which for the church of God re mains, 
The end of cares, the end of pains.”’ 


In reading the description of Mrs. Edwards’ state of mind, as giv- 
en in Dwight’s life of President Edwards, which she had never be- 
fore seen, ‘she frequently remarked how similar the feelings there 
described, were to her own. In one instance particularly, on the 
morning after the prayer meeting above described, she seemed to 
have such a near approach to God, as the writer has never else- 
where witnessed. Occupied in holy contemplation, in apparent 
converse with her Savior, thinking as it were aloud, and unmindfal 
of the presence. of any one, she had a depth of feeling, an eleva- 
tion of thought, a child-like simplicity, an aptness of expression, a 
gushing forth of gratitude, humility, and adoring love, which no 
Janguage can adequately describe. It was the holy and meek fa- 
miliarity of a child of God, owned, and _ blessed, and bringing with 
enlarged capacities, its burden of thankfulness for deliverance and 
welcome. Her prayer was the breathing desire of one who felt 
and knew that she should not be denied ; while she left with Him 
who best understood her needs, the method and the time; assu- 
red that however it might be with these, he would not forget the 
love which had thus led her to his footstool of grace. At length, 
as she afterwards said, she checked herself, as if venturing too near 
the throne, and recalling her thoughts, she began to address herself 
to the active duties of the day. 

The remainder of her life was short, comprised in a few weeks 
only ; but they were filled up with devotedness to the cause 
of Christ, such as absorbed all her powers. God was preparing her 
for her departure ; and it now seems to those then around her, in the 
recollection of the scene, that he had only lent her to them, after her 
change of feeling, for a few short days, to show what he could do for 
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the confiding soul, and then recalled her ready spirit to a more 
congenial state of blessedness. ‘The freed captive was already 
pluming her wings, and springing upward in her flight, hovering 
but for a time over the scene of her deliverance, to pour forth her 
notes of thankfulness, and fix more deeply in the recollection of 
others the strains of her gratitude. 

On resuming her attendance upon the female meetings for pray- 
er, she no longer declined her office. At once she took her place 
at their head, blending her prayers and observations with a power 
of faith, which seemed to bring down blessings on the hearts of 
those who were present, and to urge them to follow on in the course 
of holy living which she marked out for them. How did it diffuse 
joy over their hearts, when they heard her expressions of thank- 
fulness for their interest in her case ; and when they felt that she 
was all they desired, in the companion of their spiritual instructor ! 
Not content with thus proving her willingness to do her duty, she 
of her own accord invited to her house the young female converts ; 
and there, weekly, was she seen among them, warning them 
against unbelief, encouraging their trust in Christ, and exhorting 
them to place before themselves a high and holy standard of chris- 
tian character. It will be long before they forget the earnestness, 
sincerity, and kindness that spoke i in her addresses to their hearts ; 
or the fervor and urgency with which she led them to the throne 
of grace, as they bowed together to seek the blessing of their com- 
mon God. She dwelt upon her own past despondency, and _por- 
trayed to them in such lively colors the former sorrows of her soul, 
and the present strength of her trust, as, we doubt not, made a deep 
impression on their minds, of the importance of keeping near to 
God, and living lives of increasing piety and devotion. Nor was 
this the only scene in which she was tried, and where she manifes- 
ted the striking change in her feelings. ‘The once timid and dis- 
consolate christian now went forth with assured confidence to the 
bed of sickness, to whisper in the ear of the fainting and distressed, 
those words of heavenly consolation and promise which she had 
herself proved, and to breathe out in their behalf her earnest sup- 
plications for their deliverance. She had but a short time, as it 
afterwards appeared, to live ; and occasionally she seemed to be 
conscious that such was the case. Her anxiety for the salvation of 
perishing souls was so great, and so pressed was she at times in 
spirit, that she could find no relief but in going to her friends, and 
literally beseeching them to choose the way of life. The wretch- 
edness of their condition, while out of Christ, was so strongly 
unpressed upon her mind, that she looked upon them, in her lan- 
guage, exactly as she would on persons drowning before her eyes in a 
river, or wrapt in flames, and yet madly refusing the offered means 
of escape. In warning sinners she did not fear, she said, “ the face of 
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clay ;” but was now willing to goany where, and be any thing or noth- 
ing for their salvation, as °God might choose. To all around her, 
she breathed a spirit of enlarged benevolence, and the prosperity 
of Christ’s kingdom lay most near her heart. Her active mind 
ae now ever laboring to devise ways by which she might show 

her gratitude and his praise, and benefit others. At the call of God, 
she undoubtedly would without reluctance have bidden farewell to 
kindred and friends, crossed the ocean, or penetrated the desert, 
to live and die for Christ in foreign lands. Although her affection 
for her friends increased with her new-born interest in souls, yet 
the world and all its attractions faded in her view, and were nothing 
in comparison with the higher and purer sources of enjoyment 
which she found in Jesus her Savior ; and she never appeared so 
animated and happy as when she was conversing of his rich and 
wondrous condescension and grace. She laid aside the costliest of her 
clothing, and dressed herself in her plainest apparel, seeming to wish 
in every way to manifest a humble conformity to the precepts of 
that gospel which she had taken as her guide. The friends of 
Christ, the lowly and devoted children of God, were the most wel- 
come to her companionship; and the more truly any appeared to 
love their Savior, the more did she delight in their society. Other 
facts will hereafter be mentioned as illustrating her character: we 
shall now introduce a few extracts from her own writings, expres- 
sive of her feelings at this period. As the interval between the com- 
mencement of the change in her feelings and the close of her life 
was so short, she had time to write but little ; and what is here giv- 
en has been taken from letters addressed to her friends. In read- 
ing them it will be remembered, we trust, that they were written in 
all the confidence of private correspondence, and consequently with 
not the slightest expectation of their coming before the public ; but 
as they are a fair manifestation of the spirit that reigned in her daily 
conversation and deportment, as they are an exhibition of what she 
then was, no one it is hoped will deem it improper to break the seal 
of an implied pledge, and to draw forth to light the hasty and un- 
studied effusions of her sincerity and affection. 

The first extract presented is from a letter to a sister, written 
about a week after her happy change of feeling, and thus com- 
mences: 


‘¢ Although I have received no answer to my last letter, yet I am 
constrained to write you. Yes the love of Christ constrains me to write 
you, and with the aid of his Spirit, to show forth what the Lord hath 
done for my soul. ‘* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits, who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth “all thy 
diseases, who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who crowneth thee 
with loving kindness and tender mercies.”? Oh, S—, “‘eye hath not seen, 
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nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive’? 
the joy, the joy unutterable and full of glory, that I have lately tasted, 

through faith in my blessed Savior, who is God over all blessed forever 
more. I came to Him feeling, that I was poor and wretched, miserable 
and blind and naked, and in want of all things. I came to him as did 
the prodigal starving for the bread of life, and beseeching that he would 
have mercy on my ‘soul. I humbled myself i in the dust, and panted 
for the crumbs that fell from the children’s table. Weary and heavy 
laden I came to him. I agonized to enter into life, and, Oh! joy, joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, I found myself as it were in the arms of 
a welcoming Savior, who rejoiced over me as a fond parent would re- 
joice over a child who had been Jong Jost, and I fell down and worship- 
ed. Oh, my sister, can you conceive of ‘the ecstacy of that moment: 

it was such as angels doubtless feel : it was overwhelming, and I cried, 

‘‘No more Lord.”? Do you ask me where I found my Savior. My 
dearest S. it was at a meeting for prayer : have you any meetings for 
prayer—do you pray? * * * My dear sister, you have been witness 
to my sufferings in time past, when it seemed to me that ‘ darkness, 
death and long despair” were to be my portion forever; but none but 
those who have had similar trials can have any conception of those ter- 
rors of the pit. Yet the Spirit of Truth will bear me witness that I count 
these light afflictions, compared with the glory that has since been re- 
vealed, and the assurance which is given me of heaven hereafter ; for now 
‘l know that my Redeemer liv eth, and that He shall stand in the latter 
day on the earth.’ I can truly say I rejoice in all God’s dispensations and 
desire to have no will but his. ‘* Not my will but thine be done.” 


Writing to a friend who had recently experienced religion, 
she says, 


‘*¢ It was my wish and intention to have written you a few lines by 
my dear brother, and desired that you would join with me in praising and 
blessing God for what he has done for my soul. He, I doubt not, has 
endeavored to give you some account of the blessing which was grant- 

ed me shortly before his departure ; but who can disclose the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ? Eternity itself will never reveal to us their meas- 
ureless depth. Oh! what matchless condescension that it should be giv- 
en to us vile worms of the dust, thus to rejoice in God our Savior. 
But such is the astonishing fact: the sure word of God declares it, and 
‘the long cloud of witnesses” testify to its truth. Since I first declar- 
ed that I cherished a trembling hope in the Savior (which was scarcely 
acknowledged, before it was abandoned, and which is now more than 
thirteen years since) my pathway of life has been beset with clouds and 
thick storms: the blackness of darkness has brooded over me, despair 
and the terrors of the pit: truly and indeed I found trouble and sor- 
row.”? But thanks be unto God who has at length given me the victo- 
ry through our Lord Jesus Christ. Oh! my “friend, how can I give 
unto the ‘Lord the glory due unto his name ? "Never, never until time 
with .me shall be no more, and my song of glory shall commence at the 
portals of heaven, and the foretaste which has been given me of my 
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crown of rejoicing shall be lost in the fruition of the paradise of God! I 
felt that I could no longer remain satisfied with the measure of grace that had 
been given me, and my doubtful hope of acceptance with God; and hunger- 
ing and thirsting like the prodigal, and like the Syrophenician woman wil- 
ling to accept of the crumbs, and feeling that they were too good for me, 
I sought with agonizing supplication my Savior. Is it at all incredible, 
that thus coming I should find Him? No! I had the promise of God, 
that thus seeking I should find, and though perplexed, I was not in des- 
pair as heretofore, but had just strength enough to carry me to the cross, 
to the bleeding Lamb of God; and having found him and being found 
of him, was it strange that joy—joy extatic—heavenly joy, unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory, should have taken possesion of my soul. While 
realizing, that I was safe—safe in the arms of my Savior, I fell down 
at his feet and worshiped him, and returned home praising and blessing 
him from my inmost soul for his unutterable love. I felt indeed that it 
was the commencement of my everlasting song of triumph and of praise 

My dear friend, persevere I beseech you in your determination to live 
for Christ, to be wholly his ; to renounce the allurements of a perishing 
world, to renounce yourself, take up your cross and follow him. May 
God bless you and enable you in the strength of our crucified Redeem- 
er to say, ‘“‘for me to live is Christ, to die is gain.” Be willing again to 
agonize to find your Savior, that you may obtain the full assurance of 
hope unto the end; and press on toward the mark for the prize of your 
high calling in Christ Jesus; the same assurance of faith may be yours, 
if you strive for it.” . 


We close these extracts with a fragment of a letter begun to her 
absent brother, for whom she felt the deepest solicitude, in conse- 
quence of his having once imbibed some erroneous views respect- 
ing the character of Christ. Before his departure, she had follow- 
ed him with anxiety from room to room, impressing upon his mind 
her last counsel, saying, as if with a presage of her approaching 
death, she might probably never see him again. They never were 
permitted the privilege of again meeting ; but we fondly trust that 
she, being dead, yet speaketh to his heart—nor has spoken in vain. 
She thus writes : 


My Dear Brother. Feeling that my time on earth may be short, 

I thought I could not refrain from entreating you to return with humble 
enitence to that Savior whom by the wiles of the Tempter you have 
aos led to disown. Your former feelings, (alluding to convictions of 
sin,) you gave up as a delusion; and, the Spirit thus quenched, a more 
gross and palpable darkness succeeded, and you were left by an offen- 
ded God, to embrace the soul-destroying error of Unitarianism. I am 
convinced, however, that you have given up this system in your heart ; 
and without doing this, you would probably have sunk under those re- 
peated trials which I believe, were sent in mercy to your soul. But, 
my dear brother, you can never be a partaker of those rich consolations 
which the gospel contains, until you return to your first love. Hasten, 
my dear brother, to the foot of the cross, where only you can find par- 
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don, and deliverance from the net which has been privily laid for your 
feet. Fly to the cross, and there agonize to find the precious Savior 
whom you have denied. As certain as he keeps the keys of Hades 
and of death, you will find him: yes, you will find him: he is even in- 
viting you to come and drink again of that living water, which shall be 
in you a well of water, springing up unto everlasting life. Oh! as 
you would hope to join in that triumphant song of the “redeemed, who 
have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
fly to that fountain, and there bathe your immortal soul. My dear 
dear brother, I must be clear of your blood, and I must tell you what 
your sin is. The plain truth is, you put your hand to the plough and 
looked back ; and you know that our Savior says of such, that they are 
unfit for the kingdom of heaven; and again, “Tf any man draw toy 
my soul shall have no pleasure in him.” This then is your sin, and this 
was my sin: the insensibility you acknowledge, is the stupor of death. 

I have felt it, and know too well what it is; but you may yet live: 
though it will require all your energies to _ in. But God is waiting to 
be gracious, and why should you Jonger sleep. Shake off the lethargy, I 
pray you, lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping. He is omnipo- 
tent to save you: believe it, my dear brother, the Savior is omnipotent ; 

and is it not plain as if written with a sunbeam, that nothing short 
of omnipotence can save, save from death eternal. ‘‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleansetl: from all sin.”? ‘* Come unto me all you that are weary 
of labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.”” O that sweet 
invitation, Come unto me. O that rest, that heavenly rest which he im- 
parts to the weary and heavy laden; you have been witness in part to 
the joy I felt in finding my Sav ior, but conception of it must be faint, 
until you find him also. ” 


This last extract was written about a week previous to that ill- 
ness which terminated her days. ‘The letter was never finished 
or sent, and breaks off abruptly in consequence of interruption by 
the visit of a relative, to whom she wished to devote her time. All 
these letters were written at intervals, and often while watching 
her infant child, and intended as they were for near friends, she 
was not careful in the choice of her expressions ; yet they afford 
a glimpse of what she was from day to day. ‘The same unsullied 
tranquillity, and firm reliance on God, and devotedness to him, con- 
tinued while she was able to discharge her duty. 

At this time the Bible, Thomasa Kempis, Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
or Leighton, were the companions of her leisure hours ; and she 
probably spent three or four hours every day in meditation and 
prayer. If there was any one truth of the sacred book, on which 
she dwelt with peculiar delight, it wasthe Atonement of Christ ; and 
she often might be found in tears over the record of His love to man. 
Her approach to God seemed to be wholly through Him, and her 
prayers were more especially directed to Jesus ; as if it was from such 
a Redeemer that she derived her enlargement and confidence to 
make known her wants. The mention of his name would often melt 
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her to tears, and you could see in these seasons, that her soul was 
burdened with a sense of its obligations to Infinite Love. About 
a week before her last illness, some portions of Edwards on the Af- 
fections were read to her, for the purpose of trying her faith. She 
listened with great attention to some of the most discouraging repre- 
sentations there found, and then observed, “ It is true, but that does 
not shake my faith, I cannot doubt; I am sure. I feel it, I have 
the evidence, I know I have been owned and blessed ; J lenow that 
I love God.” At the same time alluding to the uncertainty of 
life, she remarked, “ I may be taken sick, I may be called to lose 
my reason ; but if He sees it best, I am willing. I know that He 
will not desert me.” She soon indeed had occasion for the exer- 
cise of that undoubting reliance on His promises, and He did uot 
fail her in her time of need. Again referring to her past sufferings, 
she said, “‘ You have heard me describe what I have formerly en- 
dured ; but much as I have suffered in thirteen years, I would pass 
through it all again, for such foretastes of heaven as I have lately 
had.” On being reminded of the strength of her expression, she 
said, “ I know it—I’know it—but Oh! you cannot conceive of it.” 
Her mind here seemed laboring for language, and she concluded, 
“It was joy—joy unspeakable and full of glory.. I know what 
that means.” She said, “I think I know something what the 
wretchedness of a spirit lost must be, and 1 think I know in some 
degree too what it will be to be in heaven.” During this conver- 
sation, an allusion having been made to such a climate as it was 
supposed would be congenial to her constitution, she answered, 
« Any where, where God pleases.” Reading the chapter in Tho- 
mas a Kempis beginning “ Jesus has many lovers of his heaven, 
but few bearers of his cross,’ ”” ete., she said, “1 wish I could know 
what my cross is. It is no cross for me to converse with any one 
on the subject of religion :”? then evidently mindful of her natural 
aversion to pain, she continued, ‘1 am sometimes afraid, that per- 
haps I am not willing enough to suffer ; and it is my daily prayer, 
that God would qualify me to suffer for him, if it be necessary. ” 
She undoubtedly had in view certain passages of the scriptures, 
and the spirit of martyrs leading them to death for the sake of 
Christ. She was called to meet with some reproach in consequence 
of her endeavors to do good, but nothing daunted her; and her 
only return for unkind words was forgiveness and a remembrance 
in her prayers. 

We are now come to the closing scenes of her life. 'The week 
previous to her last illness, in company with a female friend, she 
visited the sick. Before she went forth in her efforts to benefit 
others, she always retired to her closet and engaged in fervent sup- 
plication ; and the writer has heard her often say, with a lovely ex- 
pression of humility, as she went out, “I think I am right: I do 
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believe God will bless my poor endeavors: I do not go inmy own 
strength: I hawe been praying that he would be with me.” ‘There 
4 wassuch asimfMicity of filial confidence in this feeling, that no one who 
witnessed it, could help being deeply impressed and affected. Af- 
ter she had called on her female friend to join her on these visits of 
: mercy, she said, ‘“ Now ought we not to pray together before we 
: go: you know we need grace and strength.” Having visited a 
| lady who was very ill, and conversed and prayed with her almost 
in a whisper ; on leaving the house she said to her friend, “I think 
my conversing with Mrs. could not have injured her ; do you 
suppose it could?” Her friend replied she presumed not. ‘“ Oh! 
said she, we are so careful of these poor frail bodies, we must not 
hurt them: but the soul—the soul—that seems of comparatively 
little consequence.”’ In the course of these visits also, she called 
at the house cf a poor woman whose child was ill, and in a state 
of gloom. She urged him to put his trust in the Savior, and pour- 
ed out her most earnest intreaties to God, in his behalf. On leav- 
ing her friend, and proposing to go the next week on similar labors 
of love, she observed, “‘ If we cannot induce others to listen, we 
can go out into the huts of the poor, and try to make them ac- 








b quainted with Christ.” Her friend during the whole time they 
were together, was much affected by her conversation and appear- 
ance, her nearness to God, her devotedness to the Savior, and the 4 


absorption of her soul in her Redeemer’s cause. She could not 
help even then thinking, as she has since remarked, “ Mrs. 
could not be long for this world; she seemed so far above it.” 
Alluding to her prayers, her friend said, ‘‘ there was such an entire 
confidence in God’s grace, that it was just like a child going to its 
parent ; not the least hesitancy as to her right to the promises, not 
the least distrust of his willingness to give, she seemed to ask as if 
she expected to receive blessings.” ‘The next day, she met the 
young female converts for the last time. After the meeting was 
closed, she followed them to the outer door, urging on one and an- 
other increasing devotedness to Christ, and greater holiness of cha- / 








racter. In the same room, where she had thus led them to the 
throne of grace, a fortnight from that day, they gathered to gaze ; 


on the so lately animated countenance of their beloved friend and 

teacher, sealed in the slumbers of death. On the sabbath she at- 

tended church as usual, and in the evening again entered the sanc- 

tuary for the last time. ‘The theme of the discourse was christian 

readiness for death, and the text in these words, “‘ I am now ready 

to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand,” etc. As 

she was returning, she expressed her gratification im the meeting, | 

dwelt upon the subject, and alluded to her own feelings at the 
thought of such a departure from this world. ‘The moon was now 

shining brightly, having just passed a cloud which lay beneath it, 
and the writer cannot forget the intense delight which she seemed 
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to feel in contémplating it, and beholding in the firmament the han- 
dy-work of our Creator. Seizing upon the image, she compared 
the silver orb which had been obscured, and was“how shedding 
its mellow light on the surrounding creation, to the christian com- 
ing out of darkness into light, and thus reflecting the glories of the 
Savior. She spoke much of heaven, and of the transition from 
this world to that glorious state beyond the grave. We stopped 
several times to gaze on the mild radiance which was falling around 
us, and little did the writer then think, that it was for the last time; 
that they never more should look together upon that softened light. 
The next day she once more visited the disconsolate boy, and her 
last labor of love was to carry comfort to his soul. Before another 
revolving sun she was laid upon the bed of sickness. Although 
for the most part conscious of the presence of her friends, yet from 
the nature of her disease, her case at other times exhibited the 
sadder features of mental derangement. 'The same room where 
she had so often knelt in secret wrestling with God, and which was 
hallowed by the remembrance of her communion with her Savior, 
was now the scene of the last triumph of her faith. On the very 
first night of her illness, before the physician had pronounced her 
to be in danger, she solemnly bade her mother and her child, who 
only were then present, farewe//, and expressed her hope that she 
might be with her Savior before the morning dawned. For more 
than a week she lay upon her dying bed, and rapidly wasted away, 
racked as it appeared to others with excruciating pain, yet scarcely 
ever spoke of suffering ; and when asked if she was happy, her inva- 
riable reply was, “ Perfectly so.’’ In her lucid intervals, she was 
assured and triumphant; longing to depart and be with Christ : 
wholly resigned to his will. ‘ All is well, and all is might,” was 
her answer to those who sympathized with her on account of her 
suffering. At one time she called for her bible, the companion of 
her closet hours, and after laying it upon her breast, clasping her 
hands over the sacred volume, with a peculiar expression, she re- 
peated the following lines. 


‘* Should all the forms that men devise, 
Assault my faith in treacherous guise, 
I'l! call them vanity and lies, 

And bind the GospeEt to my heart.”’ 


Upon closing the stanza, she pressed the blessed book to her bosom 
with an earnestness which told more strongly than words could speak, 
how precious to her soul were the oracles of God. Even when 
reason wandered, her whole soul was still absorbed in desires for 
the salvation of others, and with the most moving appeals she would 
intreat sinners to come to the Savior, exclaiming that she was wil- 
ling to be broken—torn to pieces—crucified—trampled upon—any 
thing, if they would only believe. It is true, that there were also 
many long hours, when the recollections of her former days of dark- 
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ness came crowding back upon her mind; but even then, she was 
triumphant, and not the shadow of a doubt was again suffered to 
obscure her unclouded trust in the Savior. He seemed to be ever 

resent to sustain her soul; and for aught that we know, the mind, 
withdrawn from earthly things, may have been absorbed with its 
higher powers of contemplation, in that approaching eternity, and 
the blessedness which was so soon to break upon her disembodied 
vision. Thus she remained till the last waning of her consciousness, 
however buffeted by the tempter, still immoveable—passed the 
dark valley, and crossed the heaving flood, ‘‘through the dear 
might of Him who walked the w aves,” and who had left his prom- 
ise, now so strikingly fulfilled, to be the support of his followers in 
their trying hour. Even w hile the slumbers of death were weighing 
down her senses, and her heart was beating its last faint pulsations, 
when, with a thrilling pressure, she gave her hand in recognition to 
her husband, she spoke of Jesus, as if He only was there present 
with her, who was indeed the chief among ten thousand and the 
one altogether lovely and precious to her soul. Thus she died, as 
she had lived,a monument of grace. 

It has doubtless been perceived, that the writer bore to the sub- 
ject of this sketch, a very near relation. It was to him indeed mys- 
terious, tosee her rent from his side at the very moment when she 
seemed most qualified to aid him and others, on their way to heav- 
en ; but even amid the blighting of his fondest hopes, and the desola- 
tions of his bereaved heart, pressed down with anguish as he gazed 
on the orphan left in his care, he has been enabled, perhaps in an- 
swer to her prayers, to kiss the chastening rod, and to bow with 
unmurmuring resignation to the blow which has torn from him that 
gift of God, w hich he prized beyond every earthly joy. It has not 
been his aim in this memorial, to unseal the fountains of bis heart 
and indulge in private grief, but rather to erect a monument 
to the grace of God in her dulies erance, to the efficacy of united and 
persevering supplication, and to the readiness of a prayer hearing 
God to lend a listening ear to the requests of his children. If any 
whose eye may glance upon these pages, pressed by similar trials 
and temptations, should recognize a case like their own, may the 
same grace which led her to break through every obstacle, and 
urge her way to Christ, make the resemblance yet more striking, 
by leading them with like humility, 1 faith and love, to go and do 
likewise. “Is any one afflicted,” says the apostle, “Jet him pray,” 
Is any soul sinking under despair, seems to reiterate to us, this 
tempted, desponding, rescued child of grace, let him remember 
“always to pray and not to Saint.” 

“ Here bring your wounded hearts, 


Here tell your anguish— 
Earth hath no sorrow Heaven cannot heal.’ 
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Art. 1V.—TuHovucuts on tHE Unirartan ContTROVERSY. 


THE exigencies of the church demand a new style of scriptural 
interpretation. We are engaged in controversies, which never can 
be settled by that kind of verbal criticism which has been so much 
in vogue for some years past. We can never silence those cavilers 
who dip here and there into the sacred scriptures, and build their 
systems upon isolated texts, except by showing them how incon- 
sistent they are with the general spirit and unity of the word of 
God. Hume ingeniously perverted and ridiculed many passages 
of scripture, which he had first disjoined from their proper connec- 
tion. But Hume himself confessed, in a literary conversation, 
that he had never read the scriptures for the purpose of discovering 
their unity and consistency with themselves. No wonder therefore, 
he was both skeptical and ignorant of their import : he would have 
misunderstood and ridiculed any book which he treated like the bible. 
Busy infidelity may pick flaws in a few detached passages ; but the 
entire bible is impregnable and lofty, like mount Zion that never 
can be moved. No man who follows the inspired writers step by 
step through a whole argument, catching the genius and spirit of 
each, can, by any means, misinterpret and pervert their meaning. 
It comes upon him like a flood. He looks beyond words ; he fol- 
lows the indissoluble series of thought. Whole volumes have been 
written upon a few texts in the writings of the apostle John, which 
relate to the character and offices of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
if men will confine their reading to such disquisitions, whole vol- 
umes more may be written w ithout bringing the discussion any nearer 
toa close. Their views of the Redeemer’s character will change 
with the interpretation of a word, or the position of a comma. But 
who that has dealt honestly with the apostle, studied his writings as a 
whole, and caught his spirit, can doubt for a moment what senti- 
ments he cherished towards the Savior of the world? Like the thin 
cloud of an autumnal sky , through which the harvest moon shines 
clear and full, the writings of John are mere transparencies, through 
which the character of Christ as an atoning Savior, shines in clear 
and softened lustre. Errorists may do w hat they can with a few 
obscure passages, so long as. they cannot make us to doubt con- 
cerning the grand pre-eminent topic of that disciple, who labored to 
requite the special love of his Savior, by reflecting in every possi- 
ble variety of light and position, the unsearchable glory of his char- 
acter. 

We should interpret writings as we judge of character. One 
sentence does not set aside the general design and system, 
of an author, any more than one fault over-balances a thousand 
brilliant virtues. We should not deal fairly with David, were we to 
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consider his character as a compound of licentiousness and cruelty, 
on account of a single crime ; neither should we describe Paul as 
a contentious man, because he once differed from a brother apos- 
tle. No: individual faults are forgotten in the luster of general char- 
acter. We couple the solitary crime of the Psalmist, with the 
holy raptures of a soul dwelling in the “secret place of Jehov ah,” the 
momentary self-will of Paul, with the splendid achievements of his 
apostleshi p, and we call them all holy and godlike men, whose 
lives form a brilliant track of light and glory in the history of the 
church, nothwithstanding their occasional imperfections. 

Precisely so will reasonable men judge of the import and 
meaning of an author. ‘The occasional, incidental remark does 
not give character to the entire composition. Who would say that 
the writings of Rousseau are safe and spiritual, because they con- 
tain a splendid panegyric on the character of Jesus Christ, extort- 
ed from the sensibility of genius by the spectacle of consummate 
excellence? Who ranks Bolingbroke among the defenders of the 
faith, because he has so eloquently eulogized the sublimity of the 
scriptures ? We lose sight of these incidental and forced expressions 
of truth, in the cold and prev valent malignity of atheism. ‘Their 
main design was to destroy the bible, not to praise it. After making 
every possible allowance, we cannot but see that their erand object 
was all profane ;—to use the words of Burke, all “ pure, unmixed, 
dephlegmated, defecated evil.’ On the other hand, who dares 
aflirm that the writings of Milton are of an irreligious and licentious 
tendency, because a few unguarded expressions once fell from the 
lips of the “stern old prophet?” We cannot doubt as to the gene- 
ral tenor and design of these writers. ‘Their great object is dis- 
cernible by the most superficial reader ; and should a few detached 
sentences be forced to bear a different construction, who would 
think of sinking all that is plain and obvious, beneath incidental re- 
marks of acknowledged obscurity ? 

So it should be with the bible, with this difference ;—uninspired 
men may contradict themselves, but there are no contradictions, no 
inconsistencies, no absurdities in the bible.. But there are myste- 
ries. ‘There are “ things hard to be understood.’ ‘There are dis- 
puted texts. What then? Shall we lose sight of general and 
obvious truths—truths which are written as with a sunbeam—in the 
obseurities of verbal interpretation ? ‘The paramount, omnipresent 
design of the scriptures is obvious to an unperverted mind. The 
illiterate understand it alike. It is all bricht above and around us. 
Shall we then close our eyes upon this refulgent blaze of evidence, 
and build up a separate faith upon one or two difficult and myste- 
rious passages? Shall we interpret the little which we know not, 
so as to contradict the much which we know for certainty? Shall 
we hold to a system of opinions, which is manifestly oppased to the 
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grand, fundamental principles of revelation, with nothing to sup 
port it but detached sentences, of acknowledged difficulty? This 
were an absolute absurdity. ‘This were more unjust than to hold 
up one petty offense, as a faithful delineation of a character illus- 
trious by a thousand brilliant virtues. 

We have made these remarks with particular reference to the 
Unitarian controversy. We cannot believe that a candid examina- 
tion, not of a few insulated texts, but of the leading object of each 
of the sacred writings, and the one system which all combine to 
form, can result in the Unitarian belief. ‘That belief is founded 
upon detached passages. Its advocates cannot pretend that any 
entire book, in the inspired volume, is chiefly occupied with 
any one of their distinctive doctrines. We have always believed 
that each book had some pre-eminent topie which gives it unity ; 
and that all the various books are so connected as to give unity of 
subject to the entire scriptures. Now, we have never met with 
an analysis of the bible, by the advocates of the Unitarian belief, 
instructing us just what portion each writer supplies to form their 
complete system. Among all the arguments which they have ad- 
vanced, we know not that they have ever attempted to show, 
that the one great object of this apostle was to hold forth salvation 
upon mere sincerity and obedience—of another to portray the “ god- 
r to describe the 
character of Christ as our “ great exemplar;” after the manner in 
which the advocates of the evangelical system are accustomed to 
define the grand theme of the Romans to be “ Christ our justification 
and sanctification,” and of the Ephesians, “all the fullness of Christ.’ 
What argument can Unitarianism produce that can be compared, in 
point of enlarged views and copious induction, with Shuttleworth’s 
*‘ Consistency of Revelation ?” But is it so, that the only evidence 
in support of this system is drawn from a few detached texts, and 
not from inquiries into the general principle and object of the in- 
spired writers? Let us no longer ‘strive about words to no profit.” 
Let us meet on higher ground. ‘There is a “ more excellent way” 
of arriving at the truth. It is a principle which we adopt in the 
study of every human composition. Study to discover that specific 
subject which gives unity to each book, and then “ fitly frame it 
together” into one uniform and complete system. We cannot be 
lieve that an intelligent man can read his bible in this way, without 
arriving at what are usually denominated evangelical principles. 
There is the same harmony and order among them which exists in 
the material heavens. They form one indissoluble system. That 
system is interwoven and expanded throughout the entire bible. 
It gives unity to the scriptures. However various in form and im- 
agery the different parts may be, they all fit into each other, and 
hke the .stones in an arch, support and strengthen the whole 
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There is more than meets the common ear in the affirmation of the 
“philosophic apostle,” “ ‘The whole building, fitly framed together, 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord, Jesus CHRIST HIMSELF 
BEING THE CHIEF CORNER STONE.” The bible is the histor of 

lan of salvation, through the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Nothing else can give unity to the scriptures. In this 
they all unite and blend. It is in this view alone, that there is no- 
thing in them irrelevant, contradictory, or superfluous. This vast 
and sublime plan of salvation is unfolded in every variety of exhibi- 
tion. All the rays of heavenly light converge up. this glorious 
person, who is the sun and center of the whole dispensation. So- 
cinians have too long taken for granted, what has too long been 
tacitly conceded, that the old testament leans towards their peculiar 
opinions, and that, if any part of the bible is against them, it is only 
ihe new testament. ‘‘ Search the scriptures,” says our Savior, re- 
ferring of course to the old testament, “ for they are they which 
testify of me.” ‘'The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 
The best argument in support of evangelical views concerning the 
character and offices of Christ, might be founded on what has hith- 
erto been neglected—the prophetical scriptures. As yet we have 
employed only a few detached sentences as quoted by Christ and 
his apostles,—a few scattered grains of gold, while the native bed of 
rich and inexhaustible ore, has not been. explored. The new testa- 
ment differs from the old only i in this, that it is a fuller and clearer 
disclosure of the same divine plan. It never contradicts nor super- 
sedes the old testament. ‘The ‘ Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world,” is the prominent cbject in both. On any 
other position, half the scriptures are irrelevant and superfluous. 

We shall illustrate our position by a rapid glance over the whole 
field of revelation. Where it will suit our purpose, we shall em- 
ploy the brief comments of Douglas upon the completeness of the 
scriptures, to illustrate their unity. In Genesis we have history 
enough to disclose man’s lost condition, his need of divine interpo- 
ition, and the promise of God, in which, as in its germ, is contained 
the whole of revelation. ‘1 will put enmity between thee and 
ihe woman, and between thy seedand her seed: it shall bruise thy 
ead, and thou shalt bruise his heel.”’ All that follows is a gradual 
expansion and fulfilment of this promise. As the connecting link, 
we observe an immediate transition from patriarchal worship, toa 
system of types, professedly instituted not for any intrinsic value 
in themselves but in allusion to a future event. In the moral law, 
we behold, as in a glass, the perfect holiness of the Deity, and the 
enormity of human “guilt. The ceremonial law pre-shadows a great 
atonement, by whic h that cuilt was to be removed, and that holi- 
ness made illustrious. The design of the historical books is 
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two-fold; by the diversified dealings of God with a “ peculiar 
people,” to prefigure his intentions towards a redeemed church, 
thus augmenting our knowledge of the divine character; and to 
hold up in the foreground those distinguished worthies, w ho lived 
to reflect each a ray of the Redeemer’s glory, and excite expecta- 
tion of his coming. Who that realizes the glorious promises of 
God, and the waiting and longing expectation of his people, groan- 
ing to be delivered from the bondage of corruption, can carry him- 
self back to the wortheis of sctiptural history, continually ascending 
and reaching forward in their prophetic semblances and pre-inti- 
mations, without saying to himself, Behold the shadows of ap- 
proaching divinity, the kindling dawn of the Sun of Righteousness ? 
As our position ascends, and we leave the historical writings, we 
hear David pouring out the warm and lively gratitude of a re- 
deemed soul, in those psalms which will ever ‘be the most natural 
and expressive model for all the ransomed of the Lord, while at 
the same time they are replete with definite predictions of His 
rank and offices. In the book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are taught the utmost of this world’s wisdom and vanity, that we 
may be conducted to Him who is full of grace and truth; the eter- 
nal wisdom “who was with God from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was.” In the nuptial song of Solomon, we have the new 
relation in which God was about to stand to his espoused church, 
when he was no longer to be called Baali, my Lord; but Ishi, my 
salvation; when converts numerous as the drops of the morning 
dew, were to be clad in wedding garments, and to sit down at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. In Isaiah we have the glories of the 
redeemed church, converting even the gloom of the Jewish cap- 
tivity into interminable splendor: and in the latter part, (for there is 
an evident division,) we have such a precise and definite descrip- 
tion of Christ’s birth, and character, and offices, and sufferings, and 
death, that we never have wondered that all neologists since the 
time of Doederlein, have done their utmost to disprove its genuine- 
ness. In Jeremiah, though there is more of adversity than pros- 
perity, still the Sun of Righteousness is visible throughout the in- 
tervals of the storm. In Ezekiel we behold the transitory and 
shadowy priesthood of the Jews, enlarged into a more glorious and 
spiritual worship; and in Daniel we see the termination of all 
kingly power in the never-ending empire of the Redeemer; 
while each of the minor prophets presents some varied and sepa- 
rate view of the Redeemer’s character. Malachi closes the old 
testament with a definite assurance, that the Sun of Righteousness 
was near. In opening the evangelists there is no change of sub- 
ject, no break. As the night passes into the dawn, and morning’s 
first breaking steals into the twilight, and twilight into day, so grad- 
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ually do the first faint promises of redemption pass into clear 
pre-intimations, and then again into near and kindling prospects, 
till all are lost in bright and cloudless day. It is finished. The 
Lord hath come to his temple, and all the people exclaim, ‘* Lo this 
is our God, we have waited for him, and he will save us; this is 
Jehovah, we have waited for him, we will rejoice and be glad in his 
salvation.” ‘The simple oflice of the evangelist is to record facts. 
Those facts unite to say, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” The book 
of the Acts records the experimental argument in favor of this 
perfected system; showing us the mighty and miraculous agency of 
the name of Christ, in bidding the dead in trespasses and sins 
awake to a new life, and leading the early believers to spend their 
lives and shed their blood, in confirmation ‘of his scheme of redemp- 
tion. In Romans we are told, how, without the deeds of the law, 
Christ is made unto us justification, sanctification, and redemption. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews i is a compact argument against “ neg- 
lecting this great salvation,’ purchased, perfected, and brought in, 
by Him who is above ev ery name which is named, both in heaven 
and on earth. In Galatians, we have a maste rly contrast drawn 
between a system of legality, and salvation “by erace through 
faith.” In Ephesians we have another argument against apostasy , 
founded upon the character of Christ, as the Being in whom 
“ dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” Without de- 
fining the specific theme which gives unity to each of the Epistles, 
who can doubt for a moment that their sole and united spirit is 
“the testimony of Jesus?’ ‘The powers of language are unequal 
to express the mighty emotions of the apostles,when absorbed in con- 
templating the leneth, breadth, height, and depth of redeeming love. 
Then comes the last of the prophets, siving the final developement 
of this scheme of redemption, finishing and uniting all that went 
hefore, revealing to us the splendors of the millennial day, when the 
Redeemer shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied ; and 
then transporting us from earth to heaven, where a multitude lain 
no man can number, ransomed by the great atoning sacrifice, cast 
their crowns before the Lamb, and say, ** Not unto us, but unto 
thy name, be all the glory ; for thou wast wide and hast redeemed us 
unto God by thy blood.” 

Such is the unity of the scriptures. Unitarians may dispute, 
whether this chapter and that verse reveals the atonement of Christ, 
but who ean resist the blaze of evidence which the entire volume 
presents on this point? There is no other subject in the bible. 
This appears every where. The various parts, prepared at differ- 
ent times, and by different hands, fitly framed together, grew into 
one temple. Its chief corner stone is Christ. Its top stone is 
the grace of Christ. Its walls are salvation by the blood of Christ. 
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[ts gates are praise to Christ. Men may fritter away a few proof- 
texts, but they cannot demolish 


——~— “the great eternal scheme, 
Involving all.” 


ft is all adamant. It is compacted together like the everlasting 
hills. ts concentrated light will shine forevermore, when suns 
and planets have been swept away. An atoning Redeemer, and 
salvation through his blood, is the alpha and omega, the begin- 
ning and ending, the first and the last, in the word of revelation. 
All the various events, prophecies, promises and precepts, in every 
part of the bible, look forward or backward, according to their po- 
sition, to the ‘“ Lamb that was slain,” as to a central point, and 
run together, like streams, into a common fountain of light and glo- 
ry. Let the captious objector, if he will, bend earthward, and 
grope, in “ disastrous twilight,’ and bewilder himself in his gro- 
veling and petty cavilings about words ; but let us lift up our eyes 
to the everlasting hills, where an- atoning Redeemer dwelleth, the 
light and glory of heaven. 

Collateral evidence, not unfrequently, is more convincing than 
direct. ‘There is a large class of texts in the bible, which, if Lord 
Shaftsbury’s principle were true, that ridicule is the test of truth, 
would show the inconsistencies of the Unitarian system more con- 
spicuously than direct evidence. Whatever the right system may 
be, all must admit, that the sacred writers represent it to be an au- 
gust, wonderful, mysterious, and unsearchable system. We are 
told, that “it was hid in God before the world was.” It is the “ re- 
velation of the mystery which was kept secret since the world be- 
gan.” It was a “ hidden mystery, hid from ages and from genera- 
tions ;’ it was not ‘‘ made known unto the sons of men, in the 
early generations of the world, as it was revealed by the Spirit to 
prophets and apostles.” The prophets are represented as ‘‘search- 
ing diligently, what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them, did s signify.” Even they, with the indistinct and dis- 
tant glimpses which they caught of this great system, were lost in 
amazement. For when God spake to “them concerning it, with 
rapturous and ineffable joy they invoked inanimate nature to rejoice 
in a way of salvation, so infinitely transcending man’s utmost ex- 
pectations. ‘“‘ Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done it. 
Shout, ye lower parts of the earth ; break forth into singing, O for- 
est, and every tree therein, for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and 
glorified himself in Israel.”” ‘The apostles seem incapable of ex- 
pressing their mighty emotions of wonder at the mysteries of re- 
demption. In one verse Paul thrice denominates the gospel the 
great mystery, once hidden, now revealed. Now, he speaks of the 
‘riches of the glory of this mystery.” Again, he exhorts his 
brethren to held fast the “mystery of thei faith ;”’ and before he 
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closes his exhortation, twice does he break out in impassioned pa- 
renthesis concerning this “ great mystery” of the gospel. After 
studying with all the aids of inspiration the ‘ unsearchable riches 
of Christ,” without being able to fathom them, the apostles sit 
down together upon the brink, and exclaim, “Oh the depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God.’ 
Moreover, “‘ angels desired to look into” these things. ‘They are 
a mystery to the principalities and powers of heaven. ‘The che- 
rubim bowing over the ark of the covenant, are but an emblem ot 
the wonder and curiosity with which the different orders of the spi- 
ritual economy, pry into the mysteries of the gospel. 

Bring together passages like these from every part of the bible, and 
apply them to Unitarianism, as it is explamed by its own supporters. 
Do they not seem unnatural, extravagant, and even ironical? But are 
they not significant and becoming, when applied to the evangelical 
system ? Let us examine. We will apply this class of texts to 
both systems. Let us begin with the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. All will admit, that this doctrine, if true, isa great “ mys- 
tery.” And do we not find this character attached from the first 
to the person of Jesus Christ? ‘The prophets had occasional 
glimpses of this wonderful paradox. A child was to be born, and 
yet his name was “ Wonderful, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father.” ‘Truly this is an awful mystery. “Gop was manifest 
in the flesh, seen of angels, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory” —here the veil is drawn. Well may angels desire to 
look into these things. How natural for the apostles to cry out, 
‘Oh the depths,” ‘‘ the depths !” 

Compare this view of the Redeemev’s character, with the sys- 
tem which denies his divinity, and maintains that he was a mere 
man. The advocates of this system zealously discard all that is 
mysterious and inexplicable. With what propriety, then, if Christ 
was nothing but a man, could the apostle speak of him as the great 
‘mystery of godliness?” What becomes of the “ riches of the 
glory of this mystery :” Why should apostles despair of fathom- 
ing it? Why should angels bend from their abodes in glory, and 
long to look into these things, if indeed there was nothing myste- 
rious and unsearchable in the nature of Christ—if he was on a le- 
vel with weak and tempted man ? What room for wonder, when all 
is plain and nothing is strange? ‘This position, all must acknow- 
ledge, deprives the passages in question of all meaning: but they 
are big with meaning, and consistent and proper, on the assumption 
that the contrary opinion is true. 

If the Redeemer is divine, his condescension and humiliation are 
indeed most wonderful. Who can think of the being ‘“ who was 
equal with God,” enthroned amid the splendors of heaven, listen- 
ing to the hallelujahs of seraphs, divesting himself of his glory, 
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and not merely assuming the likeness of man, but as a man hum- 
bling himself, making himself of no reputation, taking the form of a 
servant, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross ; 

who can contemplate condescension like this, without exclaiming, 
“ length, breadth, height ,depth,”’—it “ passeth knowledge !”” Well 
may men, and angels, and the whole universe gaze w ith ineffable 
wonder upon a spectacle like this. 

Turn now to those who reduce this condescension to nothing, by 
denying the divinity of Christ. The whole of it, in their view, 
amounts to this, that “ Christ, though he acted as the representa- 
tive and ambassador of God. did not once think of robbing God, 
by claiming equality with him!” In other words, Christ, as a man, 
was never guilty of the horrible impiety and ambition of claiming 
equality with the infinite God. His condesce nsion consists ina 
bare exemption from the most inconceivable iniquity ! Apply now 
to these opposite opinions concerning the Redeemer *s charac ‘ter, the 
numerous texts which we have quoted relative to the “ great mys- 
tery” of his appearance and conduct on earth. There is me aning 
in them, when you consider Christ as equal with God, and hum- 
bling himself to save us ; but they become insipid and absurd, when 
taken in connection with the strange interpretation we have just 
quoted. ‘ Christ did not once harbor the thought of claiming 
equality with God!” Is this the “ great mystery of godliness ?” 9 
We can see the “ riches of the wlory ¢ f the mystery” in a Savior 
coming down to a level with our fallen nature to save us, but we 
see no depths of riches, or wisdom, or goodness, in the fact, that a 
man was not guilty of the horrible impiety of claiming equality 
with his Maker ! What is there in all this, that angels should desire 
to look into,—that prophets, age afier age, should foretell as the 
most wonderful spectacle ever to be exhibited upon this world, or 
that inanimate nature, the mountains and forests, should be invo- 
ked to break forth into singing and joy at such an event? But 
how plain, how becoming, how significant, are such passages, on 
the assumption that Christ was divine! How insipid, absurd, and 
ludicrous, on the ground that he was a mere man. 

Let us apply these texts to the grand and fundamental principles 
of the two systems. Salvation by grace, through the atonement 
of God’s own Son, and not by dee ds of law,—how wonderful, how 
mysterious ! ‘That God should devise a scheme by which his holi- 
ness should be glorified, his justice unshaken, and his government 
unimpaired, and yet pardon and eternal life be offered to the chief 
of sinners! How far above all the thoughts of men and angels. 
The angels who kept not their first estate fell without redemption, 
and all who remained steadfast felt thaf God was urged by immu- 
table justice to inflict the stroke. And when man sinned, they 
must have expected to witness the same just, inevitable punishment, 
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and looked for the thunders of Omnipotence to awake. But a 
voice issued from the secret councils of the Godhead, “ Deliver 
him from going down to the pit; for I have founda ransom.”’ And 
the angels spake one to another of this mysterious way, and long- 
ed to ldok into it. They behold.the Trinity entering mto a cov- 
enant with each other, to prosecute this great redemption; they 
witness the institution of types and sacrifices on earth, and won- 
der at their meaning; they catch the first faint glimpses of the 
last great sacrifice for sin ; they listen while patriarchs and proph- 
ets speak of Shiloh: the universe seems heaving with some new 
and wonderful event; and next they behold the Son of God in 
the manger of Bethlehem ; they know he has undertaken some 
errand of mercy, and they shout “ good will to men.” ‘They watch 
his weary way through life, and the mystery thickens as they be- 
hold him in tears, and solitude, and want, now prostrate in the gar- 
den, praying to his Father that the cup might pass from him, sweat- 
ing, as it were, great drops of blood, now apprehended by his ene- 
mies and deserted by his friends. Oh! how the mystery grew more 
and more involved, as they saw him arraigned as a malefactor, buf- 
feted, spit upon, condemned, hurried to the cross, they knew not 
why nor wherefore. With what amazement did they look one 
upon another as the sun darkened and the earth shook, when the 
Savior bowed his head and exclaimed, “ It is finished.”” What mis- 
givings and surprise among the hosts of heaven, when the Holy 
One was deposited in the tomb. But he saw not corruption. 
Soon he rose, leading captivity captive. ‘Then when he proclaim- 
ed to a ruined race, ‘“‘ God may now be just, and justify those who 
believe,’ when the loud offer of remission of sins rolled round 
the world we live in, and mankind were told that there was no 
other name given under heaven whereby they could be saved ;— 
then light flashed upon the great mystery which had been hid for 
ages and generations, the scheme of redemption burst upon their 
astonished view in something of its grandeur, and when the “ Lorp 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS” ascended the hill of Zion, they took their 
harps of gold, and thundered forth his welcome. “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of glory shall come m.” In such a system we see no ex- 
travagance in the exclamation of the apostle— Oh the depths 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God. How 
unsearchable are his judyments, and his ways past finding out.” 
Well may angels desire to look into these things. 

Apply now the texts in question to the plan of salvation, held 
by those who reject the vicarious sufferings of Christ. ‘ We nei- 
ther understand, nor need, say they, the atonement of Christ,—we 
expect to be saved by the mercy of God, on the ground of our 
7 sincerity and obedience.’ But is this the “ great mystery of 
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Christ?” Whence is all that adoration and wonder which is turned 
on him, which made the apostle “ glory in nothing save the cross 
of Christ?” Was it not known to the world through Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, that God would pardon sinners? Where then 
was the mystery? Where was the pre-eminent distinctioneof Jesus 
Christ, as a mere prophet, that the eyes of the whole universe 
should be fixed on him, with gratitude and wonder, and that the 
armies of the redeemed should cast their crowns at his feet? There 
is but one explanation. ‘ He is the propitiation for our sins.” 
Without this solution, what is the whole tenor of the apostles’ lan- 
guage concerning Jesus Christ, but a mass of extravagance and 
absurd impiety ? Unitarians expect to be saved on the ground of 
an elevated morality. The cross of Christ is an offense to them. 
Their only system, if system it may be called, is that we must 
obey sincerely, as far as our weak nature will admit, and not be 
troubled for the rest. ‘They look upon the Lord Jesus Christ as 
a being of remarkable excellencies, but all that they draw from 
his life and character is a model and precepts concerning moral cul- 
ture. Now we seriously inquire of such men, whether they sin- 
cerely believe that this system is the salvation of which “ prophets 
inquired and searched diligently ,--searching what manner of time the 
spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory which should follow ;’ 

“ which things the angels desired to look into ?”’ Is it for this that the 
mountains are called on to break out into singing, and all human 
tongues and hearts to join in lofty adoration ? Cana system of mere 
morality, be called the “ riches of the glory of the mystery, which is 
in Christ, the hope of glory?’ Can the example of any man, how- 
ever perfect, properly be called the “ unsearchable riches of Christ?”’ 
Was this indeed “ glad tidings of great joy” to a man already con- 
vinced of his sins, that a perfect example was set before him, when 
he was sinking in despair, because he had fallen so far short of ex- 
isting models? ‘Take an advocate of these views, who improves 
his nature, and strives to imitate his model,and what mystery is there 
in his system, more than in that of any heathen who liv es accord ng 
to the light he has, and strives to grow better? What is there in 
either to awaken the curiosity of angels : > We search in vain for 
any thing to justify the language of the scriptures on this subject, 
till we catch ‘the words of the ‘apostles, ‘“¢ At this time we declare 
his righteousness, that he might be just and the justifier of him 
which believeth 1 in Jesus. “The blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.”’ ‘* He bore our sins in his own body on the tree.” 

We will apply these same texts to one other feature of the two 
systems, and then leave the comparison with the good sense of our 
readers. ‘The things which are reported by them who preach 
the gospel, accompanied by the Holy Ghost sent down from hea- 
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ven,” are represented by the apostle as among the things “ into 
which angels desire to look.” And in another place, the redemp- 
tion and conversion of men, are affirmed to be the great means by 
which God designs to make known his manifold wisdom unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. ‘There is joy and 
wonder among the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth: 

joy at the rescue of one immortal soul, and wonder at the success 
of that new and mysterious scheme, the gospel of Christ. What 
a tide of rapturous surprise rolls through heaven in view of the pen- 
tecostal visitations, which follow the preaching of the cross, when 
the tombs burst open, and the dead in trespasses and sins come 
forth to a new life, and a multitude which no man can number flee 
for refuge, to lay hold of the hope set before them in the gospel ! 
Well may angels love to gaze on scenes like these ; scenes W hich 
make men resemble angels, “scenes surpassing fable,” the com- 
mencement and surety of millennial glory ; which are rapidly bring- 
ing the tabernacle of God among men, and changing this dark 
world into one of unmingled joy and splendor. 

But what cause for joy or wonder in the effects of the Unitarian 
system? A system which practically sets aside all deep solicitude 
respecting the soul’s salvation, which calms the anxious mind by 
lessons on the “ godlike tendency of human nature,” which leads its 
votaries, (we quote the language ofa Unitarian minister, to “ thank 
God that there are some men who need no regeneration,’—a 
system which extends a helpless hand to the “ impotent in virtue,” 
because it says not, with the apostles, “in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,’—which reduces a whole people to a contented reli- 
ance on the blandishments of a graceful morality. What is there 
in the effects of such a system to cause us to exclaim, “ This is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes?’ Is this the latter 
day glory? Does this system make the world kindle by reason of 
the still greater triumphs that are to succeed? Where are its tro- 
phies? Where its living spirits to bear onward the victor’s cha- 
riot? Where its predicted multitudes flying like clouds into the 
kingdom ? What avaricious man has it made to pour out his treasure 
for the redemption of the world? What man, mad after pleasure, 
has it ever brought to habitual sobriety? What splendid votary 
of fashion has it ever made to feel the injunction, ‘“ Be not con- 
formed to this world?” What solitary convert has it to place be- 
side the Bunyans, the Rochesters, the Gardiners, and the Newtons, 
who have experienced the almost miraculous agency of the name 
of Christ, and whose reformation has sent joy and wonder along the 
ascending orders of heaven? We ask again, what is there in the 
effects of such a system, which forces men and angels to exclaim, 
“ Behold what God hath wrought?’ Does it not strike one as 
bordering hard upon satire, to apply such passages to the visible ef- 
fects of Unitarianism ? 
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We have done with this argument. Were we addressing one 
who was still incredulous, we w vould request him to collect the nu- 
merous passages, like those we have cited, which represent the 
true system, whichever it is, to be new, grand, mysterious, unsearch- 
able, far transcending human expectations, the object of wonder 
and curiosity to a great cloud of witnesses in three worlds; and 
then would we ask whether he can believe that all this is true of 
any scheme of mere morality—schemes with which men have been 
familiar from the foundation of the world, which make the new 
testament well nigh superfluous, and take away all that is sublime and 
wonderful from the “ glorious gospel of the blessed God?” If any 
thing more were necessary to aid him in his decision, we would 
repeat the words of Unitarians themselves, who unanimously 
and zealously discard all mysteries in religion. ‘Christianity, as 
we understand it,” says Mr. Coleman, “ contains no mysteries, in 
the popular sense of that term.” ‘ Christianity bas no mysteries, 
in the common and popular acceptation of that term,” says Mr. 
Greenwood. “It is a revelation, and to talk of a mystery of rev- 
elation, is to put two words together which contradict each other.” 
Now this is exactly what we have endeavored to show, viz. that 
Christianity, as they understand it, is a different thing from that 
gospel ; the great mysteries of which, as the apostles affirmed, baf- 
fled the powers of men and angels, though partially unveiled in 
the person of Christ. 

We are always grieved to read remarks like that just quoted 
from Mr. Greenwood. We must confess that when made to gain 
advantage in controversy, they always strike us as implying either 
duplicity or affectation.” It certainly borders hard upon duplicity 
to urge that as an objection to the orthodox system, which it holds 
in common with every form cf theistical belief. When we take 
into account the infinite and stupendous nature of the facts necessa- 
rily involved in a revelation made by the eternal God to finite 
man, we should conclude, not with Mr. Greenwood, that mysteries 
in revelation are a contradiction in terms, but that a revelation 
without mysteries would be an impossibility. 

But if they will persist in disbelieving whatever contains “ mys- 
teries in the common acceptation of the term,” then let them reject 
that gospel whose grand peculiarity is atonement for sin, made by 
the just for the unjust. “It passes all understanding.” We will 
go with you for a moment, then, into your ffined system of natu- 
ral religion. Can you now explain the mystery, that a benevolent 
God should permit the innocent to suffer so much, on account of 
the guilty ? Why does the brute creation suffer, having never sin- 
ned? Allis mystery still. To be consistent then, you must reject 
every form of natural religion. You are left without God in the 
world, for clouds and darkness are round about Him. His being, 
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his modes of action, every work of his hands, are replete with mys- 
tery. ‘Tobe consistent, in fine, you must disbelieve your own ex- 
istence. There is nothing that you can believe, for all is mystery. 
The poor soul is driven out upon a dark and tempestuous ocean, 
lashed into storms by every wind of doctrine. God need write no 
curse upon such a man. He has cursed himself. He is alone. 
What then were man, poor, ignorant, benighted, without rarru ? 
faith “which believes—though it sees not’’— 










‘“‘ A blessed mood, of asf®ct most sublime, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened—is removed. 
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We have been speaking of collateral evidence. There is anoth- 
er large class of texts, to which we can only allude at present, 
which are equally inapplicable to the Unitarian system. All must 
admit, on the testimony of the bible, that the true system always 
has been, and always will be humiliating, revolting, and painful 
in the extreme to unsanctified men. Not that the gospel has any 
alliance with meanness, from an affinity of tastes. Not that mer- 
cy granted through the blood of God’s own Son, has no beauty. 
But the gospel treats man as radically corrupt. As its grand pe- 
culiarity, it insists on a total renovation of the soul, and a life of 
self-denial, and self-sanctification. Its requisitions are severe and 
unsparing. It cries aloud, “ strive to enter in at the strait gate, 

» for strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, and few there be 

who find it.” It spares not the right hand, nor the right eye. 

Death is the condition of life. The “delectable mountains” to 

which it points, can be gained only by a thorny path, and bleeding 

footsteps. Hence it has always provoked opposition, or scorn. 

It was in the face of the ‘* world’s dread laugh” that Paul declared, 

“* fam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” Others held it as 

foolishness. ‘To the Jew it was a stumbling block. The wise, 

the scribe, the Corinthian, passed by the cross wagging their heads 
in profane derision. ‘The men who preached it, invariably encoun- 
tered the rage, ridicule, and contempt of the world, and finally, 

a doctrine so unwelcome cost them their lives. 

But who, without the bitterest sarcasm, could speak of Unita- 
rianism, as involving any ignominy, reproach, or painful sacrifices 
of feeling. It glories i in being the religion of “ gifted minds.” It 
monopolizes to itself all that is noble, refined and lofty. It pro- 
claims an exemption from the severe self-denials, and costlier sacri- 
fices of an evangelical profession. It mocks at the weepings and 
agonies of the spiritual conflict. It cherishes in all who are of 
decent morals, an habitual ease concerning matters of eternal re- 
sponsibility. ‘‘ Conversion,” says one, with soft and silvery ac- 
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cents, “as implying a great and remarkable change in moral char- 
acter, cannot be necessary to all persons.”” The call, “‘ repent and 
be converted,” says another, “is not‘of universal application at the 
present day.” ‘A christian assembly,” says a third, ‘may now 
be very much distressed by having urged upon them the necessity 
of a new birth, because they cannot understand what they must do : 
and in truth, the CALL, As IT RELATES TO THEM IS WITHOUT MEAN- 
inG.”’ Unitarianism, too, grants undistinguishing indulgence to ev- 
ery diversity of religious opinionsg ‘Belief,’ says one, “is an 
involuntary state of mind.” ‘Jesus never condemned, censured, 
or judged any man for his errors.” “It is a religious sentiment 
that makes us respect the faith of all. It was Gop that the Greek 
and Roman worshiped. It is the same God that we all adore: 
Jews, Musselmen, and Christians: for there is none other’ !! 
Thus sincerity of belief, however erroneous, is a sure passport to 
heaven ; and to its own ample bosom Unitarianism welcomes men 
of every creed, a motley multitude, with nothing in common, save 
their antipathy to the cross of Christ. Has such a system any re- 
semblance to that gospel which was always so unwelcome, so re- 
volting to the human heart? ‘That gospel, which always awaked 
opposition and rage? Is this the system, which when the Apos- 
tles preached, men gnashed upon them with their teeth? Are these 
the truths which made Felix tremble ? What was wanting to per- 
suade Agrippa to embrace such a system with his whole heart ? It re- 
quires no radical change, demands no sacrifice, curtails no enjoyment. 
Was this system foolishness and a stumbling block to the wise, the 
scribe, the disputer of this world? It is admirably adapted, we are 
told, to noble natures-—* gifted minds ;’’—it is the only element in 
which taste, and eloquence, and reason have ample room to expa- 
tiate! Is this then the gospel of Jesus Christ from which men turn- 
ed away with the exclamation, “ It is a hard saying, who can hear 
st ?”’ It has always been a characteristic of false systems, that 
they make the terms of salvation easy, crying peace, when there is 
no peace ; bearing upon their noiseless and placid waters the un- 
thinking multitude, with the sounds of music, to a sudden and un- 
expected destruction. 

No revealed truth is so pre-eminently practical, as the absolute 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘There is more than strikes the 
superficial reader, in his being called the “ Sun of Righteousness.” 
He is the center of the system. The doctrine in question is insep- 
arably allied to correct views of every other doctrine. Nothing else 
can give lasting peace to the mind possessing clear apprehensions 
of the impartiality of the divine government, the purity of law, and 
the certainty of retribution. On any other ground, it is absolutely 
impossible to reconcile such incongruous ideas, as universal and im- 
partial retribution on the one hand, and free and universal pardon on 
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the other. Now, there is an unquenchable instinct in the human 
soul, which makes us sure that we shall all finally come under 
legal and retributive notice. The uneasiness which men feel on 
account of sin, is evidence enough on this point. And the more 
calmly and dispassionately we contemplate the pure, umpartial, and 
universal government of God, the more deeply shall we feel that 
there can be no door of escape, no peace for the conscience, 
save in substitution, made by the very party whose laws have 
been broken. 


‘¢ Here is solid rock—all is sea besides.”’ 
































Herein we find a solution of the problem, How universal pardon 
may be extended to the guilty, without rendermg government a 
nullity. Here we see how God may be just, and yet justify 
all who believe. Here justice and mercy meet together. Behold 
the throne of God! There is a ‘*‘ rambow round about it,” the 
token of covenant mercy for the penitent. But “ out of the throne 
proceed lightnings, and thunderings, and voices,” fit emblems of 
that eternal law which still saith, “‘the soul that simeth, it shall die.” 
But it is not our design to discuss the necessity, or moral advan- 
tages, of the doctrine in question. No other evidence of its insep- 
arable connection with every other doctrine ts necessary, than this. 
Whenever: men embrace any essential errors in faith or practice, 
their feelings rise in opposition to this doctrine ; and as the progress 
in error is accelerated, they become the more earnest to soften and 
explain it away. ‘This would never be, were not the doctrine inti- 
mately allied to correct representations of the divine and human 
character—to matters of vast personal responsibility. Were it a 
bare, distant, and isolated proposition, men would not refuse to 
yield it the same assent, which they give to many sublime and 
mysterious revelations, hinh they holies e, though they see not. 
“But when this solemn truth is held forth as the means of a pro- 
posed alliance, in which infinite holiness comes into contact with 
pollution, infinite justice with human demerit, and ineffable riches 
with hopeless penury, then depraved ingenuity begins to reason, 
that the easiest process by which to evade the force of truths so 
humiliating, is to go back to the fountain head, and disprove that 
doctrine from which all the rest must flow. . 
On the other hand, they who hold correct sentiments on all 
other great points of revelation, cling with a strange tenacity and 
fondness to the belief of the Savior’s divinity. The deeper their 
conviction of personal guilt, of the purity and spirituality of the 
divine law, and the more real their conceptions of the holiness of 
God ; in short, the more scriptural their views on all other points, 
with so much the more confidence do they turn to Christ with the 
devout exclamation of Thomas, ‘“‘ My Lorp, and my Gop.” Allthe 
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other doctrines lose their remoteness, and revolve harmoniously in a 
narrow circle around this one central light, till at length all distinc- 
tion of doctrines seems merged in the glory of this. Belief of this, 
becomes belief of all: enjoyment of this, is enjoyment of all. And 
to say with an apostle, I have seen the Lord, and beheld his glory, 
is to acknowledge the whole compass of revelation. Hence the 
dying saint is absorbed in the “ wonderful, wonderful glory” of his 
Savior. In that hour of awful brightness, when all truth assumes 
its relative importance, Christ seems no longer the star of Bethle- 
hem, twinkling in the horizon, seldom seen, scarcely felt ; but he 
draws nigh to occupy the whole sphere of the believer’s vision, 
changing into a sun, and more than a sun, into an atmosphere of 
light and glory, filling the whole firmament with splendor. 

The argument in proof of the divinity of Christ, admits of a great 
variety and latitude of arrangement. As it is not our design to pre- 
sent it in its combined force, we shall confine ourselves to a single 
view of the subject, which proves that if this doctrine falls, Unitari- 
anism at least, as now inculcated, cannot stand. Both systems 
agree in this, that Jesus Christ was perfect, as an example and 
teacher. Unitarians hold, that he was nothing more. All admit 
and maintain that he was as much. Whether man, angel, arch- 
angel, emanation, or divinity, all agree that he was without sin, 
that no guile was found in his mouth, and that in word and deed 
he was a model of absolute perfection. Here we stand on com- 
mon ground. Now, we maintain, that Christ was not a perfect 
example, if he was not divine. For, when he used language re- 
specting himself, which he knew was understood to imply that he 
was divine, he was either really of this character, or else, being guil- 
ty of dissimulation and deception, he was not perfect. So that the 
Unitarian position, that Christ was a perfect model, is untenable, 
if they deny his divinity. ‘There is no middle ground, conse- 
quently, between the evangelical system and downright infidelity. 
We shall be as concise as possible in quoting a few proof-texts to 
establish our position. ; 

John x. 24, and seq. “Then came the Jews round about him, 
and said unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly.” In the course of his reply, our 
Savior asserts, “I and my Father are one.” ‘Then the Jews 
took up stones to stone him. Jesus answered them, Many good 
works have I showed you from my Father; for which of those 
works do ye stone me? The Jews answered him, saying, For a 
good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy ; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” Here then we have a 
positive affirmation on the part of Christ, as understood by the 
Jews, that he was equal with God: and this, in reply to those who 
asked for plain information. It was on this ground that they were 
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about to stone him for blasphemy. But he did not, as Unitarians 
would have us believe, retract and explain away this assertion; for 
after his rejoinder, they sought again to take him. How then can 
we escape the inference that he was divine, since we are all agreed 
that “no guile was found in his mouth?” If Christ was not divine, 

knowing how he was understood by the Jews, was he not guilty of 
dissimulation and deception? What then becomes of the system 
which holds that Christ was a perfect example ? 

We will class together several acts of Christ, from which we 
draw the same inference. In many instances he allowed individuals 
to worship him, under circumstances which forbid the idea of its 
being a mere token of respect, see Matth. xxviii. 17. There 
are other passages in which he seems to claim the divine at- 
tributes of omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, attri- 
butes which, from the very nature of the case, could not be del- 
evated to any created being. At other times our Savior lays claim 
to that supreme affection which is due only to God. After his 
resurrection, he appeared among his disciples and breathed on them, 
saying, ‘receive ye the Holy Ghost ;”’ and then commissioned his 
disciples s to baptize all men into Ais name, in immediate conjunc- 
tion with the Father’s. Now we ask, how does all this inadvertence, 
this betraying man into an undue esteem of himself, consist with 
the idea that Christ was a Perfect Example? Could any crea- 
ted being be without guile, who should seem thus to rob God, 
by encouraging idolatry ; ; who should mislead mankind, by claiming 
the divine prerogative of forgivmg sins; who should pretend to 
breathe the Holy Ghost upon men, and in a thousand ways usurp 
the attributes of the Godhead? We leave it to the good sense of 
our readers to decide whether we speak unadvisedly, in saying that 
any blow struck against the evangelical scheme on this point, falls 
with equal weight on every inferior system. 

The institution of the sacrament by our Lord himself, has always 
appeared to us satisfactory evidence of his divinity. We were con- 
firmed in this opinion when we read the excellent remarks of Mr. 
Adams, in his late work on Unitarian belief. We know not how 
to express our own sentiments betier than in his words. 

‘* Let us suppose that Christ was only a human teacher. He came 
therefore to make known the will of God to men, to set them a perfect 
example, amongst other things, of meekness and humility. He discoun- 
tenanced ambition, and every thing which might tend to encourage it. 
On one occasion, it is said by Unitarian writers, he was so fearful lest 
the honor which belonged to God only, should be given to him, that he 
corrected a scribe who called him *‘ Good Master.”’—** Why callest thou 
me good ?——there is none good but one, that is God.” So jealous was he for 
the honor of his F ather—ao careful that He only should be revered. But 
behold his inconsistency. Just before he dies, he calls his followers to- 
gether, institutes an ordinance which he commands them to observe, and 
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then transmit through all time, down to his. second coming,—the sole 
object of which is to remind the world of himself. There is not a word 
said of the Father. Churches are formed on the earth, multitudes are 
added to them, who assemble together at stated times to remember the 
man Christ Jesus. If such conduct be not stamped with inconsistency, 
we have no sense whatever of the meaning of that word. But it is 
said, He did this merely to recall to the minds of men his excellent pre- 
cepts, and make them value his religion. This, in the first place, is not 
true ; for the object of the sacrament, as declared by himself, is wholly 
personal—* Do this in remembrance of ME.”’ Besides, it is a most un- 
natural method for a teacher to remind men of his precepts by emblems 
of his body and of his blood. Could Plato have been so forgetful of 
himself as to establish an ordinance or a feast, to commemorate his life 
or death? Especially, could he bind his followers to meet, and by two 
emblems, represent to the world his body and blood? He might with 
great propriety have recommended that they should meet, perhaps, on 
his birth day, or more frequently, and listen to a discourse respecting 
his system of philosophy. Would he have done more than this? So 
Christ, we believe, if he had been merely a human teacher, would have 
been satisfied with the institution of the sabbath: for on that day we 
meet and inculcate his precepts, for which alone, men say, he lived and 
died. See, too, what evil this ordinance has occasioned. It has led 
thousands and tens of thousands to worship Christ. It is admirably cal- 
culated to inspire one, who understands it as relating to an atonement, 
with ardent love to the Savior. It excites so much fervor of feeling that 
we cannot help singing praises to Him, and men break out in rapturous 
gratitude to Him who loved them, and gave himself for them. How 
then must Jehovah regard this ordinance, which takes his honors and gives 
them to another? He must say, ‘* Who hath required this at your hand ? 
Bring no more vain oblations—they are an abomination anto me—I can- 
not, away with them ;—it is iniquity—even the solemn meeting; your 
appointed feast my soul hateth.”’ 


Here we must stop. How unmeaning and profane were this 
ordinance, upon any supposition which denies the atonement and 
divinity of Christ. Did we not hold to these doctrines, we never 
could force our feelings to approach the sacramental table. That 
some who have rejected these doctrines have abolished the ordinance, 
is the best proof of consistency and soundness of mind. We wonder 
thatso much pains have been taken to prove the insanity of one, who 
has honestly, and, as we think, consistently with his own principles, 
decried the sacrament as an unmeaning, ‘‘ unchristian, and sensual’’ 
institution. It is the point at which all Unitarians ought ultimately 
to arrive. 

We have now adduced evidence enough to establish the point at 
which we aimed, viz. that Christ was not perfect as an example, if 
he was not divine. We might proceed to collect the testimony of 
Christ himself to all the doctrines of the evangelical system, as well 
as to that of his deity. But this is enough for our present purpose. 
Whatever of truth Unitarianism can boast, it has borrowed from 
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orthodoxy ; and even this it can never consistently maintain, without 
admitting the fundamental principles of that system, with whose 
spoils it has strangely and absurdly decked itself. Experience has 
shown that, among those who deny the divinity of Christ, there ex- 
ists no uniformity of opinion concerning his character. This is ac- 
counted for by the view we have just taken. They see a multitude 
of assertions and acts on the part of Christ, like those we have speci- 
fied, which they feel to be inexplicable and unjustifiable on any other 
supposition than his divinity. Hence many who have lost their hold of 
this, begin to make free with their comments upon his strange conduct, 
detecting some acts, which they cannot but reprove and condemn, 
in any created being—all the while bewildering themselves amid 
these inconsistencies, losing their respect for the character of Christ, 
degrading him step by step, till at length, struck with his many ex- 
pressions, which they cannot reconcile with the perfection of an 
exemplar, they give up all, reject the Savior, and die, like Robin- 
son and Priestley, substantially deists. 

The evidence in favor of the evangelical system, drawn from 
experience, is incontrovertible. ‘The “grand peculiarities of that 
system are matters of consciousness with many. In all such mat- 
ters, they hold themselves more capable of judging than any man 
living. Others may say that they have not experienced these 
things themselves. ‘This is all they can say. But surely, 
negative evidence cannot invalidate positive testimony. ‘The ex- 
perimental christian possesses a degree of evidence, which cannot 
be diminished by the most elaborate argument. He has a little 
world of his own, with the joys and sorrows of which no stranger 
intermeddleth. He may, perhaps, be too ignorant to parry the 
attacks of infidelity ; but he can retire within himself and say, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” He can appeal to his own 
heart for testimony, with a degree of assurance that ought to put 
to the blush the men who would cruelly disturb his faith. Shall 
he then give up his hope, his faith, his Savior, because others pre- 
fer tobe tossed about by every wind of doctrine? No. He has 
‘tried the word of the Lord” for himself. These are realities 
which he has felt: nothing can deprive him of the evidence of his 
own consciousness. 

The manner in which Unitarians dispose of this argument from 
experience, is indeed ‘‘ passing strange.” We will illustrate it by 
their treatment of what is usually called conviction of sin. By 
this is meant nothing else, than the testimony of conscience to one’s 
own guilt ; and we see it equally i in all classes, as well among the 
amiable, exemplary, and refined, as among those who have ‘been 
openly vicious. Leaving out of account the innumerable passages 
of the bible, which represent men, as a race, to be guilty be- 
ings, and therefore proper subjects of conviction; we maintain 
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that such a state of mind is an absolute impossibility, among the 
class of persons referred to above, unless the doctrine be true, that 
man is by nature guilty and ready to perish. A man of the cha- 
racter described, under conviction of sin, is the most solemn and 
irresistible witness to evangelical truth. ‘To our own minds, no- 
thing this side the judgment seat can be more awful than such an 
one, conscious of his guilt, and trembling, like Felix, under the re- 
proaches of conscience. It is as though the fires of the last judg- 
ment were already kindled at a remote distance, and some flashes, 
flying before the rest, were lighting upon the face of that sinner’s 
soul. 

The sentiments of Unitarians concerning conviction of sin, are 
well known. We confess that we never can read their expressions of 
derision and mockery at this work of the Holy Spirit, without an 
involuntary shudder. Let it not be thought that our language is 
too strong. We might quote passages from Unitarian productions 
on this point, which border more upon blasphemy than truth. But 
we are now only concerned with the fallacy of their reasoning. 
“There is no occasion,” say they, ‘for this conviction of sin.” 
‘‘'The man is not such a sinner as he thinks himself to be.” “* He 
has been imposed upon by false and exaggerated representations of 
hisown character. His sympathies have been excited. His fears 
have been unkindly wrought upon. He is weak, and his alarm on 
account of sin, is a mere chimera, lodged in a distempered fancy, 
by officious and sectarian zeal.”” Now we confidently ask any can- 
did man, whether it is possible for rational beings to feel this self- 
condemnation on account of sin, if there is no reason for it in the na- 
ture of the case. Look at such men as Jonathan Edwards, and David 
Brainerd, and Henry Martyn, and ten thousand others of the sound- 
est intellect, and the purest morals, and ask whether all these men 
have been the subjects of a weak and driveling superstition. If 
they really needed “no regeneration,” no c hange of heart, how is 
it possible they should be thus deceived, as to their true character ? 
The simple matter of fact then, that such men are often alarmed on 
account of sin, and forced to cry out, “* What shall I do to be saved ?” 
is demonstrable evidence, that they are ruined sinners. — If their true 
characters were such as Unitarians represent, nothing could con- 
vince them that they were radically corrupt. _ It is in vain to con- 
tend that such men by thousands, in every condition in life, are 
deceived, as to their own consciousness, by the influence of sympa- 
thy or terror. ‘They know, by the testimony of their own feelings, 
that they are deeply guilty, that in them “dwelleth no good thing.” 
If the fact were not so, it would be as impossible to awaken these 
convictions in their minds, as to make that innocent neighbor of 
yours, who is falsely accused of theft, and who knows that he is 
innocent, cry out for pardon, under the conviction that he is guilty. 
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And now, which is the more unphilosophical, which is the greater 
act of enthusiasm, to say that there is no ground for this conviction 
of sn—(profanely called by a doctor of divinity, a “ dreadful spasm 
of conscience,” )—and ascribe it, whenever it takes place, either to 
the weakness of him, who is the subject of the impression, or to an 
unjustifiable imposition upon his sympathies and passions, (means 
which are altogether inadequate to produce the effect ;) or, to hold 
ihe orthodox theory of human character, and thus be able at once to 
account for these facts, without the palpable absurdity of supposing 
an innocent man to be affected contrary to his own consciousness ? 
We cannot but remark in this connection, how inadequate is the 
general tenor of Unitarian preaching, to the great and sublime end 
of the gospel ministry. It does not awaken men from the stupe- 
factions of sin and pleasure. It does not arrest men in their mad 
and headlong chase after vanity. One has acknowledged it to be 
an alarming question, “ Whither is this flood of cares and pleasures 
and varieties driving men?” Ah! there “is but one name given 
under heaven among men, by which they can be saved.” The 
Lord Jesus stands upon the brink of the tide which is bearing the 
gay and the thoughtless to destruction, and says, ‘ Look unto me, 
and be ye saved.” Let vain man cry, peace, peace,—let him dis- 
course upon the beauty of this creation, or dwell upon the pleas- 
ures of virtue ; let him become the delight of admiring auditors, till 
they bend towards him, like a field of grain, to catch the strains of 
music ; the fruztfulness of all such display is a fit comment on the 
words of the prophet, “fo! thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an in- 
strument: for they hear thy words, but do them not.” Guilty, per- 
ishing man, will never be converted by the mere display of taste 
and sensibility in a preacher, any more than by the imposing 
exhibition of canonical dress, or the. symphonies of an organ. 
‘Men do not gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from. thistles. 
If it were the only object of preaching to please, and awaken ad- 
miration, the preacher has at hand the noblest of all materials, in 
that inexhaustible fountain of beauty, power and glory, into which 
the Holy Ghost has poured the full splendors of inspiration. ‘The 
poet Burns said that he never could read the description, given in 
the Apocalypse, of those who were saved out of great tribulation, 
and had washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, without be- 
ing affected to tears. ‘here is scarcely a fact revealed in scrip- 
ture, which is not invested with such irresistible appeals to the 
sensibilities of genius, as well as of piety, that it may be made, 
by an imaginative preacher, the means of the highest degree of 
pleasurable excitement. ‘Thus it happens, that men, who never 
convert sinners from the error of their ways, find much in the 
drapery of religion, upon which to frame their discourses. One 
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preaches on the “religion of the sea ;” and the sermon, we believe, 
never lost the popularity it won when pronounced from the pul- 
pit, after it was transferred to the gilded pages ofan annual. Anoth- 
er gives us ‘ the poetry of death,’ describing pathetically the part- 
ing “scene—the last thrilling pressure of the hand, and the loneli- 
ness of bereaved affection , exclaiming, “‘ how is my strong staff bro- 
ken, the beautiful rod,” —and then comes the prayer of the ‘living 
for the dead, and the ‘dead for the living, till sensibility has been 
moved, conscience lulled to sleep, and the melodious speech won 
its tribute of applause. We have seen a sermon on the crucifix- 
ion of Jesus Christ, by one of the most celebrated of that sect, 
which denies his divinity and atonement. ‘The writer essays 
his utmost power of language in an elaborate description of the 
scene itself, with all its attendant circumstances of grandeur and 
pathos, till he bears away himself and his readers from the 
sphere of religious feeling, to the region of poetic excitement. 
The description of the scene, so effectually casts into shade 
the great moral causes, on account of which it “ behoved Christ 
to suffer,” that it may aptly be compared to a celebrated picture of 
the Lord’s Supper, by an eminent Spanish painter, in which the 
silver vases are so magnificent, as to divert the eye of every spec- 
tator from the great subject of the piece. No wonder that the 
sons and daughters of fashion and gaiety crowd to the ministrations 
of such a preacher: for this species of display draws from them 
the same delicious tears, which they are accustomed to shed over the 
representations of the stage. ‘‘ Weep not for me,” said the expir- 
ing Savior, ‘‘ but weep for yourselves and your children.” If the 
stupendous truths of revelation were intended for something more 
than dramatic effect, every attempt to impose upon men, who are 
‘hungry for the bread of life,” by mere appeals to diseased sen- 
sibility, is but a strange refinement on the cruelty of Nero, who, 
in the midst of a raging famine, imported costly sand for his thea- 
ters, instead of bread for his starv ing subjects. We often wonder 
that those preachers, who indulge in this kind of discourse, are not 
heartily convinced of its inadequacy to arrest and convert men. 
When they can say with Paul, “ My speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power,’—when they ascend the pulpit bending 
under the ‘‘ burden of the Lord,” and like the apostle, “ weeping, "as 
they tell their hearers that “ they are enemies to the cross of Christ,” 
then the tribute to their usefulness will consist in something more 
enduring than human acclamations ;--those tears of penitence which 
are the occasion of joy among the angels of God. Let them, like 
Baxter, and Brainerd, and Edwards strip ‘hell and destruction of 
their covering—warn men to flee from the wrath of God, and point 
to the cross of Christ, saying, with the disciple, ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb 
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of God,” and they and their hearers will be forced to exclaim, nm 
view of the effects of truthy “‘ Behold what God hath wrought !”’ 
The eager inquiry which comes to us, across the Atlantic, from 
those who witness, with amazement, the wonderful work of the 
Lord in our land, “‘ who are these that fly as a cloud, and as doves 
to their windows?” relates only to the ministry of those, who 
preach the gospel of Christ as held by our godly fathers. ‘The 
mode of preaching practiced by those unrivaled men, and the in- 
valuable legacy of their writings, if more diligently studied and 
imitated by those who have degenerated from their faith, would 
electrify them and their hearers with a strange and miraculous agen- 
cy, as the bones of Elisha imparted a new life to the dead man, 
who was let down into his sepulcher. 
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The Select Works of Archbishop Leighton, prepared jor the use of private chris- 
tians ; with a view of the life of the author. By Groree B. Cuerver. Bos- 
ton; 1832. 

In introducing to our readers the Select Works of Leighton, we 
have an object in view, which we wish distinctly to state at the 
commencement of our remarks. It is to show how this eminent 
prelate, one of the brightest ornaments of the church, felt, and 
wrote, and acted, in those times of angry controversy, in which his 
lot was cast; and, with such an example before us, of sound Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy, and of great urbanity and kindness of feeling 
towards those who differed from him, to urge on all who are enga- 
ged in the theological discussions of the present day, the duty and, 
practicability of maintaining “ the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” 

Rosert Lereuton was born at Edinburgh, in the year 1611. 
His father was a presbyterian clergyman of considerable distinc- 
tion, who, in consequence of some intemperate publications against 
the established church of England, was made to feel the tender 
mercies of the star chamber under the first Charles. Young 
Leighton was educated in his native city ; and after traveling sev- 
eral years on the continent, was ordained to the work of the minis- 
try at Newbottle, near Edinburgh, in 1641, being then thirty years 
of age. He continued at this place, discharging the duties of the 
sacred office in a most exemplary manner, till 1652 ; when, weari- 
ed out by the bitter controversies of that period, and grieved at the 
want of christian charity with which many of his own brethren 
carried on their disputes, he resigned his ministerial trust into the 
hands of the presbytery from which he had received it, and lived 
for a time in retirement from the world. To this course he felt 
himself driven, by the extreme acrimony and violence of temper 
which characterized all parties in the controversies of that day. 
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Not long after this, so great was his reputation for talents, learning 
and piety, that he was chosen principal of the university of Edin- 
burgh. ‘This responsible post he filled till 1662. Bishop Burnet 
says of him: “ He had generally the reputation of a saint, and of 
something above human nature in him. So the mastership of the 
college in Edinburgh falling vacant, and it being in the gift of the 
. city, he was prevailed with to accept of it, because in it he was 
wholly separated from all church matters. He continued ten 
years in that post, and was a great blessing in it,” ete. In 1662 
he received bishop’s orders in the established church of England, 
and together with several other bishops, was appointed by the king 
to attempt the establishment of episcopacy in Scotland. He con- 
sented to receive the appointment, and to act under it, not from 
any motives of ambition, but from a pure sense of duty ; and with 
the hope of doing good by setting an example, on the court side, of 
kindness and concession. His see was that of Dunblane in Perth- 
shire, one of the least important in the country, and was selected 
by himself on that account. In relation to his acceptance of this 
appointment he said: ‘One comfort I have, that in what is press- 
ed on me, there is the least of my own choice; yea, on the 
contrary, the strongest aversion, that ever I had to any thing in all 
my life. 4 undergo it, if it must be, as a mortification, and that, 
greater than a cell and haircloth.” But after entering on the du- 
ties of his new station, thus reluctantly accepted, he found that so 
few of his compeers in office, were governed by his unaspiring 
aims, and his spirit of conciliation and kindness, and that the diffi- 
culties on all sides, in the way of adjusting matters amicably, be- 
tween the episcopal or court party, and the presbyterians, were 
so utterly insurmountable, that he adopted the resolution to resign 
his ecclesiastical preferments, and retire again from “that sphere 
of stormy greatness, wherein his apostolic virtues gilded the gloom, 
which it exceeded even their influence to dispel.’’ He accordingly 
assembled his clergy, and after stating to them in an affecting man- 
ner, the reasons of the step he was about to take, he bade them 
a solemn farewell, and went to London to resign his trust into the 
hands of his sovereign. But in his interview with the king, he 
was persuaded to defer his intention of retiring for the present, 
and to make new efforts to heal the wounds, under which, through 
unhallowed contention, the cause of religion was then bleeding. In 
1669, Leighton was appointed archbishop of Glasgow, and again 
made further efforts in the cause of peace. In 1670 he held re- 
peated conferences with the leaders of the presbyterian party, in 
which various propositions, by way of compromise, and with a 
view to peace, were presented and discussed. ‘The last meeting 
was at the house of Lord Rothes; and there the final answer was 
returned by Hutcheson, in the name of his brethren, ‘‘ we are not 
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free in conscience to close with the propositions made by the bishop 
of Dunblane as satisfactory.”” Leighton now justly concluded, 
that he could do no good on either side. Each party was resolved 
to triumph, and neither desired peace on solid and reasonable 
grounds. Not long after, he went to London, and gave back into 
the hands of his sovereign, all the public honors with which he had 
invested him. He then retired almost wholly from the. world, liv- 

ing at first in the college of Edinburgh, and afterwards with a rela- 
tive in Sussex in England. In 1684 all his ea arthly labors were 
closed, and he went to his reward, at the advanced age of seventy- 
three, and ripe for glory. Such is an outline of the life of one 
of the most pure minded men, probably, that ever lived. 

The biography of Leighton, prefixed to this volume, is very beau- 
tifully written. Mr. C heever has caught the spirit of his subject and 
writes under the influence of strong and almost enthusiastic admira- 
tion. He was justified in such feelings, for Leighton’s was a lovely 
spirit. His piety was so chastised from every thing harsh and 
dogmatical; was so sweet, so benignant, so beautiful, that no man, 
possessed of good taste and deep piety himself, can fail to admire it. 
The mind is refreshed, soothed, delighted, at every step, as we wan- 
der among the pages of Leighton; and there is not a little of a 
kindred spirit in Mr. Cheever’s description of this sweet and 
heavenly writer. We cannot refrain from giving to our readers a 
paragraph or two, as a specimen of his style. Speaking of Leigh- 
ton’s eminent holiness, in its influence on his intellect and w ritings, 
Mr. Cheever says, 


If there be one quality which characterizes him, it is depth and ma- 
jesty of thought; it would be severe, but the influence of his piety in- 
vesls it with a sweet moral radiance, making it mild and attractive. It 
would fill the reader with awe; but there is present a glory of a sate 
so much purer and more celestial, that the intellectual grandeur of these 
volumes is merged and lost in the transcendent splendor of that holy 
spiritual light. The presence of Jesus transfigures his conceptions with 
such divine effulgence, that the power of his intellect is forgotten. p. 43. 


Again, speaking of Leighton’s style, he says, 


His style is pure, unelaborate English. It is a fountain of genuine, 
native idioms. His pages sparkle with expressions, which, without de- 
generating into tameness, possess a delightful colloquial simplicity. 
There is more of the Saxon part of our language, than of words of other 
origin. His words are indeed pertectly une xampled in that age for 
simplicity and purity ; ; and they seem to arrange themselves as self-in- 
telligent, in the easiest and most unpremeditated forms, like dew im- 
perceptib ily descending on the mown grass. His style glides along like 
a placid river, ‘ winding at his own sweet will,” amidst luxuriant ‘land- 
scapes, dotted with white cottages, shining through trees, and abundant 
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in all images of purity and contentedness. It is peculiarly marked, nei- 
ther by the vivacity of Baxter, nor the Greek-like profundity of Howe, 
nor the regularity of Bates, nor the profuse magnificence of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, nor the synonymous redundancy of Barrow; but it possesses a 
mingled melody, simplicity, and richness, superior to either of these 
writers. It is read with greater ease, and a more continuous feeling of 
delight. * « * * * * 

His illustrations are inimitably beautiful, and he throws them off with 
surprizing fertility. They give such clearness to the thought, at the 
same time admitting the rich light of a fine imagination to stream upon 
it, that what was before but an intellectual abstraction, receives, as it 
were, an instantaneous creation, and becomes a thing of sensible life 
and beauty; as if one of the invisible spirits, passing by in the air, 
should on a sudden assume a bodily shape of glory to the eye. His fig- 
ures detain and fix, for the mind’s inspection, the subtle shades of thought, 
and finish and shape those timid, half-disclosed spiritual appearances, that 
else, as they come to the vision like birds of Paradise, would fly away 
as quickly. It is as if the restless clouds, with all the evanescent beauty 
of their deepening and changing hues at sunset, should hear a voice, and 
remain for hours, motionless and the same, in extreme stillness to the 
sight. pp. 45—47. 


Again, speaking of the effect which such writings as those of 
Leighton would produce, if read, on the minds of those who ought 
toread them, at the present day. 

It is grievous that with such examples of holy living, and such food for 
piety in the heart, given us not only in the bible, but in the writings of 
men, whose minds were baptized and thoroughly interpenetrated by its 
spirit, our christian attainments should be so lean. ‘The truth is, we use 
these means too much for delight, instead of improvement. We love 
the heavenly feeling induced by the perusal of Leighton, but we do not, 
when we have done reading him, employ the happy frame, and pour out 
its fulness in prayer. Would we only seize the intervals of softened 
thought and energetic purpose, the intervals of clear vision into eternity, 
which visit us when we read the lives and writings of such holy men, 
and which besides, in the movements of the wonder-working Spirit, 
come to us, often unaccountably, like an unexpected breeze from para- 
dise, and make use of them by praying at the time, with the power 
and fervency which such a state of mind enkindles, we should 
soon become eminent christians. We are not watchful to obey those 
gentle impulses with which God draws us to himself; there is some ex- 
cuse or other ; we are not ready now for the work of advancing in holi- 
ness which was the all-consecrating purpose of existence in Leighton’s 
bosom. That definite aim, which he lamented was so little prevalent, 
was in him like a passion, which overpowers and masters all other con- 
siderations, and binds them to his service. ‘‘ It is wonderful,” said Fos- 
ter, ‘‘ how even the apparent casualties of life seem to bow to a spirit 
that will not bow to them, and yield to assist a design, after having 
in vain endeavored to frustrate it.”” In the formation of christian cha- 
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racter we need that holy energy and decision, which, instead of being 
governed by external circumstances, governs them, and makes them re- 
ligious servitors, to feed the sacred fire that burns in the bosom. The 
christian who does not watch, leaves himself a sport for all the casual 
influences that from every side can pour in upon his soul; he is taken 
along by successive events in his progress to eternity, and, as it were, 
handed forward in quiet passiveness from one to the other, till the last 
brings him, perhaps without warning, to the bar of God. pp. 48, 49. 


This certainly is beautiful writing, and as just as it is beautiful. 

The works of Leighton are somewhat voluminous. 'The book 
before us contains but a part of them, being a single octavo volume, 
of five hundred and seventy pages. It professes to give, “not a 
mere compilation of his beauties,’ “ nor a meager list of scattered 
extracts,’ but a selection, in regular order, from his complete works. 
It is made up of portions of his Commentary on Peter, his Sermons, 
and his Lectures ; the former occupying about one half of the vol- 
ume. ‘The whole taken together, affords a rich entertainment, to 
a mind which is prepared to relish its beauties, and to appreciate its 
sweet tone of piety. 

The writings of Leighton indicate a mind singularly weaned from 
the world, and attempered to a purer region. ‘The great objects 
of eternity were vivid realities to him: he lived as one whose eye 
was continually fixed upon the future. Especially was his com- 
munion with God intimate and childlike. ‘This gave a cast to his 
manner of writing: it tinged and marked every thing which came 
from his pen,—his most familiar letters, as well as his graver and 
more formal expositions of divine truth. ‘To this was added un- 
common depth of feeling. His soul was finely strung, and yet 
there was no sickliness of sentiment about him. His was a correct 
and elevated sensibility, under the direction of a powerful intellect 
and a singularly chastised and delicate taste. In many passages 
there is a perfect charm, owing to this fact ; you see the deep foun- 
tains of feeling within him stirred, and yet sending forth only sweet 
and pure waters. Nothing turbid, nothing bitter, nothing violent, 
appears on his pages. And yet he had much to awaken emotions 
of this sort within him; for his public life was passed in one per- 
petual storm. When he came upon the stage, causes were at 
work, on every side, to poison and embitter the pure fountains of 
feeling i in his soul, and to make him a fierce and bloody partizan in 
religion, rather than a meek and humble disciple of Christ. The 
elevated sphere, which he was afterwards called to fill, only placed 
him on a higher eminence amid the fury of the storm. But, through 
it all, his own soul was preserved full of calm, sweet, heavenly af- 
fections. Under the influence of these affections he always wrote 
and acted. 

His writings are also distinguished by a remarkably scr¢ptural 
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cast of thought and manner. In reading his Commentary on Peter, 
and his Meditations on the Psalms, we have been particularly 
struck with this fact. There is something in the whole tone of his 
religious thinking, which resembles strongly the free, unguarded, 
and beautiful simplicity of the sacred writers. ‘These writers he 
had studied much. He had studied them as a learner, and not as 
a mere theologian ; and the eminent purity of his own soul, pre- 
pared him to receive from them a deep impression, corresponding 
to their peculiar spirit and manner. ‘This impression is every where 
apparent as you turn over his pages. 

As a divine and a christian, nothing had a more decisive influ- 
ence, in forming the character of Leighton, than his views of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. ‘This was the foundation stone, 
not of his creed only, but of his character. It was this great truth, 
which gave to his piety, and to the whole turn of his mind as a 
religious man, its most interesting peculiarity. You see continual- 
ly, the plastic influence of this doctrine upon his heart. Every where 
in his prayers, you see the Redeemer, as the ** Lord his rizhteous- 
ness and strenath,’ ’ brought into view, and honored, as the Jast and 
only hope of bis soul, for justification before God. The entire 
cast of his piety was formed on this foundation, and of course he was 
humble. His opinion of himself was just such, as the doctrine 
above referred to, when received as a fact rather than as an ab- 
stract truth, never fails to produce. It laid him low in the dust, 
where it lays every man who truly embraces it. 

In his more distinctive theological views, he was a Calvinist. 
He held the great doctrines of the gospel, as Calvinistic divines have 
always held ‘them; and abundantly insisted on them, in all the sit- 
uations which he filled, as minister at Newhbottle, as president of 
the college, as bishop of Dunblane, and as archbishop of Glasgow. 
He continued to hold them, when, resigning all his preferments, he 
returned again to private life, and was called from his labors on 
earth. And he not only held them, but he loved and lived upon them ; 
they were the food of his soul. "The decrees of God, as extend- 
ing to all events; man’s entire depravity by nature ; regeneration 
through the distinguishing influence of the Spirit ; eternal election 
to the enjoyment of this influence ; perseverance in holiness to 
the end; these and kindred doctrines appear every where in his 
writings, not so much im guarded and formal statements, as in indi- 
rect and incidental notices ; but not the less, on that account, evin- 
cing the place which they held in his heart. His theology was 
eminently the theology of the bible ; and it was Calvinism only 
as Calvinism is the theology of the word of God. 

As a christian, he had no narrow views, nor was he ever satisfi- 
ed with the prevalence of a sectarian piety. He looked upon 
christianity as one great and glorious cause, depending for its basis 
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upon a few simple and easily intelligible facts, though, in other re- 
spects, involving many deepand unfathomable mysteries ;—the facts 
themselves constituting the great subjects of our faith, the guo modo 
in many cases, to be left for eternity to disclose. In this view 
of the subject, the cause of Christ he regarded as one, and one 
only ; whatever diversities of opinion there might be among chris- 
tians, in respect to subordinate matters. It was the cause of Christ, 
in this view of it, which lay so near his heart. Not the tenets 
of a party; not the Shibboleths of a faction in religion ; but the 
cause of Christ in its broad essential elements. Christianity, as 
thus contemplated, in its great constituent principles, it was the bu- 
siness of his life to put forward in the world. For this he entered 
the ministry, at first, among the presbyterians. For this, when com- 
pelled by the violence of the times, he resigned that office, and 
accepted an appointment from his native city to the mastership of 
the college. or this he consented, after much solicitation, to be- 
come, successively, a bishop and an archbishop, under the new 
establishment of episcopacy in Scotland. His change of senti- 
ment in favor of episcopacy, however party men mivht view it, 

seems to have been little more than a weighing of the means by 
which he could accomplish the greatest good in the circumstances 
of the times, and the adoption of those means. [t gave him more 
influence with the court party, while it didnot diminish his love for the 
common cause. This, we have the most abundant evidence, con- 
tinued to operate with undiminished energy, through ail the vicis- 
situdes of his eventful life. It was a strong and steady flame, 

burning brighter and brighter, under all the changes through which 
he passed, until it was lost in the light and love of the spirits of the 
just made perfect before the throne. 

Pre-eminently was he the friend and advocate of peace in the 
church. Almost his whole life was spent in endeavoring to make 
men of different religious parties, love one another; to induce 
them to look at the points in which they were agreed, and to see 
how unimportant, comparatively, were the points about which they 
differed. He felt, that the very nature of religion, as well as the 
interests of the soul, demanded that men should love one another, 
and especially, disciples of the same Master, and expectants of 
the same final inheritance. He was grieved, beyond measure, at 
the alienations, and jealousies, and feuds, of that day . The Renn 
stern, unyielding spirit of the covenanters, and the domineering, 
insolent, persecuting temper of the episcopal or court party, were 
alike in perfect dissonance with his own meek and gentle spirit. 
With unwearied labors, and remonstrances, and importunities, did 
he seek to reconcile differences between them, and gave up his 
efforts only when all hope of success was extinguished. His bi- 
ographer says : 
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In charity and liberality of mind, in kindness, gentleness, and tender- 
ness of heart and manners, perhaps he never had an equal. There was 
no such thing as prejudice in his bosom ; he never judged another man’s 
conscience ; the persecution and religious intolerance of the times dis- 
tressed him very deeply. The servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all. Truly he was so; the example of Jesus was re- 
flected brightly in the life of this eminent saint, from those quiet 
graces especially, which are most unlike the spirit of this selfish, trou- 
bled world, but which soften, subdue, and win, wherever they are 
witnessed. For the world he would not have grieved a single human 
heart, or wounded the feelings of the weakest of his brethren in Christ. 
In the simple language of the apostle, he was kind, tender-hearted, 
forgiving ;—walking in love, as Christ also hath loved us. Never 
was there a sweeter exhibition of the pure spirit of heavenly kindness, 
save in the life of Him who knew no sin. He would not have handled 
a rose-bud too roughly ; a terrified bird would have flown to his bosom. 
Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God. Such patience, such meekness, such compassion, such winning, 
affectionate mildness, never could have grown up or flourished, but be- 
neath the sweet, serene breathings of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. p.35. 


His piety was eminently practical. It was exemplified in all 
he did. It molded and fashioned the whole man. With a mind 
uncommonly strong and penetrating, richly furnished with knowl- 
edge, and cultivated and refined by an acquaintance with the whole 
circle of literature, ancient and modern, sacred and profane, he 
seems to have been ambitious only of being useful, of writing and 
preaching in such a manner, as to be understood by the plain- 
est minds, and to do them the most good. Hence you find, in 
his writings, very little of the phzlosophy of religion. Writing 
for common minds, he was content with the facts and duties of the 
gospel. ‘These he turned to the best account. His object was to 
make stable, affectionate, active christians; to set men to doing the 
will of God, rather than to inquiring curiously into the nature and 
properties of things. He wanted fruit from his labors. He sought 
practical effect. He tried to make men better, by leading them 
to imbibe more of the sweet, beneficent, fruitful piety, the want of 
which among men lhe so feelingly deplored. 

With these views of the character and writings of Leighton, we 
rejoice that Mr. Cheever has placed the most valuable of his 
works within the reach of the American public, at a moderate ex- 
pense. We wish they may be read and studied in all our church- 
es; and that his pure and elevated devotion may awaken a kind- 
red spirit in the minds of our young christians. We do not sup- 
pose, however, reasoning from all past experience on the subject, 
that our older divines, concerning the neglect of whom Mr. Cheever 
speaks so feelingly, can ever become extensively popular at the 
present day. ‘The tastes, the feelings, the pursuits of men, are 
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now so different, that if we except a very few of the old writers, 
among whom Baxter and Matthew Henry, and we wish we may 
add Leighton, may be mentioned,) it is, we think, not to be expect- 
ed, nor perhaps desired, that their writings should ever again be 
the instruments of general instruction. They belong to another 
period of the world. Men of leisure and literary research, who 
have a taste for such productions, may still read them, and with 
great profit. But we think it very questionable whether the reli- 
gious reading of one age can become extensively the reading of 
another and subsequent age, and whether it would be desirable if 
it could. Every age has its own peculiar duties, trials, temptations, 

and dangers. The circumstances of the church are perpetually 
varying. New forms of error are coming up, and must be met by 
new defenses of the truth. New modes of action are, from time 
to time, devised, for promoting the cause of Christ, and these must 
be followed out into their appropriate practical results at the time. 
Besides, the public taste is perpetually changing. ‘The distinctive 
character of the literature of any one age, is, in many respects, 
widely different from that of any other age. ‘There is something 
too in the fact that a work is new,—that another champion has en- 
tered the lists against the truth, or that another writer has put forth his 
speculations and theories, in defense of received doctrines, which may 

demand other new works in reply or confirmation: and thus it may be 
necessary, that the discussions of one period, should be gone over 
again at another. ‘This has been the fact, hitherto, in regard to almost 
every department of knowledge. On ‘the subject of politics, the 
works of Locke, Sidney, etc. were once standard treatises, but 
who reads them now? In theology, the richness of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and the copiousness of Barrow, have been justly admired; but 
who at this day would attempt to imitate their style? We know 
of but one recent author, who has extensively affected the manner 
of these old writers, we mean Edward Irving; and with what success, 
every one knows, who has read the productions of that erratic 
genius. In general literature, even the works of Johnson him- 
self are going into disuse. In most libraries, the Rambler, and 
the Spectator of Addison, are beginning to stand unread, as be- 
longing to the literature of a past age: and the time is not distant, 

when even these works will be out of date. Literary men may 
mourn over it as a calamity ; but if it is a calamity, it is one which 
is inherent in the mutability of human taste and human opinions. 
If this view is correct, it will be seen at once, that it imposes upon 
the intellect of every age, a very high degree of responsibility. It 
is not enough that men of giant powers at a former day, contended 
nobly and successfully for the truth. Their victories will not an- 
swer for us. We must have our champions for the truth now. 
The intellect, the learning, the good taste, and the piety of each 
successive age, must be brought to bear directly on the interests 
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of mankind in that period. This is the responsibility which rests 
on the gifted minds of an age, and it appears to us to deserve very 
serious consideration. 


We have already stated, that in the present article, we have 
an object in view far more important, than that of commending 
the volume before us to the attention of our readers. We wish, 
from the example of Leighton, to draw a lesson for the instruc- 
tion of theological writers at the present day; and in doing it we 
shall speak plainly, though we hope in the spirit of him whose 
conduct we propose as a pattern to others. There is nothing more 
admirable in the writings of Leighton, than the manner in which 
the doctrines, or ultimate Saets, ‘of the gospel, are separated and 
distinguished from the theories which have been devised to 
explain and defend them. Leighton was a Calvinist. He ful- 
ly believed in the entire depravity of man by nature; the neces- 
sity of a special divine influence to the renewal of the heart ; 
the eternal election of those who are thus renewed ; and their cer- 
tain perseverance unto everlasting life. On the broad basis of 
these doctrines his whole religious character was formed; and 
he always kept his mind to them, as simply revealed facts, 
by w hatever theories they might be explained and defended. In 
his mind, the facts were one thing ; the mode of explanation was an- 
other. And they truly are so. In most minds, the facts alone are 
held. ‘The great body of christians concern themselves very little 
about the theories, by means of which these facts are philosoph- 
ically accounted for by theologians. Such, pre-eminently, 
was the theology of Leighton. It was conversant with re- 
vealed facts or things ; and these it kept perfectly distinct from 
the modes of explanation. This is the more to be admired, when 
we consider the strength and acuteness of his intellect, in connec- 
tion with the fact that he lived in a scholastic age, and was sur- 
rounded by men who had their theories, and made much of them 
in their theological discussions. In reading Bates, Owen, and 
the other Calvinistic writers of the day, your path is perpetually 
crossed by the theories of imputation, oneness with Adam, lim- 
ited atonement, etc. But in Leighton, nothing of this is found. 
He doubtless had his theories, as every reflecting inquirmg mind 
must have, to some extent: but he knew that the facts were per- 
fectly distinct from the theories ; that the former would remain un- 
altered, let the theories devised by men for explaining them be what 
they may. Now this is just as the bible presents these subjects to 
us. It ives us the facts ‘openly, without disguise, in a direct, unhes- 
itating manner : but, as to the mode of explaining them, so as to 
make them harmonize with our schemes of philosophy, it is per- 
fectly silent. And, for ourselves, we cannot but admire the wis- 
dom and benevolence which framed a revelation for man after this 
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manner. For now, while the facts, (the essential things to be be- 
lieved,) are before us, under the authoritative seal of God, the par- 

ticular mode of explaining them, (which thousands have no leisure 
or ability to consider,) is silently referred to every man’s own judg- 
ment ; and possibly, for the very purpose of leading those who 
differ on these pcints, to exercise towards each other a spir- 
it of mutual conciliation and kindness. ‘The facts we are required 
to believe on pain of losing our souls. ‘The method of reconciling 
these facts with our philosophy, is left to ourselves. Now this is 
just as it should be: it is what the nature of the case plainly calls 
for. And we love to see that generous magnanimity, which can 
embrace as brethren, all who are agreed in the great facts of chris- 
tianity, and who are thus prepared to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, although they may differ in their views as 
to the best method of explaining and reconciling these facts, and of 
obviating objections to them. ‘This seems to us the genuine spirit 
of catholicism: it was the spirit of the holy Leighton. 

But there are strong tendencies to an opposite spirit among the- 
ologians. Controversy, in the very nature of the case, tends to 
cast each particular school in theology into a distinct mold ; and to 
make its adherents tenacious of certain guarded forms of expres- 
sion, which at length become, through use, the standards and tests 
of orthodoxy. Now when this has taken place, the omission of 
these forms of expression becomes too often a source of jealousy 
and alarm. For example, the sacred writers freely speak of men 
as begotten by the word, as begotten by the men who preached 
the gospel to them, and as turning themselves unto God. But 

Calvinists having been called to defend the influence of the Spir- 
it in conversion, against those who denied it, have been led, almost 
of course, to adopt a more guarded phraseology than that 
which the bible uses on this subject. ‘They are apt to feel that a 
sinner’s conversion is never to be spoken of, except in connection 
with the agency of the Spirit. ‘The consequence is, that when 
they hear persons use free and unguarded language on this subject, 
just as the bible does, and as every man does who has never had 
any thing to do with controversy, they become, at once, apprehen- 
sive that all is not right. Here commences, in many cases, 
that process of suspicion, and jealousy, and alarm, which ultimately 
prepares men, agreed in all the essentials of religion, to denounce 
one another as having departed from the faith ; and to shun, if not to 
oppose and traduce, each other, ever r afterwards through life. And 
yet they are agreed perfectly in all the great doctrines of the bi- 
ble, and with equal ardor they love and contend for them. 

In addition to this, there are certain theories, invented by men 
of acute and reflective minds, for the purpose of explaining what 
may be called the philosophy of religion, and of answering cavils 
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against the truth. These theories, whether true or false, become 
after a time, so indissolubly associated in the mind with the truths 
they were designed to explain and vindicate, as to form in the 
view of that mind, a part of the truth itself, if not even to be sub- 
stituted in its place. For instance: in speculating on the cause of 
sinful action in men, the theory has been invented, of something in 
the soul lying back of volition, which is itself sinful, and the cause 
of all other sin. It is easy to see, in this case, how philosophy 
made out the theory ; and how, afterwards, the theory became in- 
dissolubly connected in the minds of those who held it, with the 
truth which it was invented to explain. Nothing, it was argued, 

can exist without a cause. Men’s uniformly sinful actions must 
therefore have a cause; and this cause must be prior to the effect, 

and (ke it in moral character. This last point being hastily taken 
for granted, and the principle assumed, (overlooking known facts 
to the contrary, in the case of Adam, ) that nothing but a sinful 
cause can account for the certainty of man’s voluntary transgres- 
sion, the result was obvious. A sort of moral fountain lying back 
of the will, was supposed to exist within us in the very constitu- 
tion of the mind, which sends forth its waters of death in voluntary 
acts of sin and wickedness. Now it is obvious that this theory 
modifies, in the view of the mind which embraces it, the truth 
itself, which it was intended to explain. Depravity is now, not 
so much personal, voluntary disobedience and crime, as it is a 
certain vitiosity of mental constitution; a certain propagated, i inex- 

plicable contamination of nature ; handed down from Adam, in a 
course of natural descent ; lying back of the will, and giving to the 
acts of the will their particular moral character ; existing of course be- 
fore all voluntary action, and wholly unavoidable as to the fact 
of its existence. Regeneration too,is now, not so much an active 
and voluntary turning to God, as it is the removal of this vitiosity 

of nature, which lies back of voluntary action, and is the cause 
of all sin. Thus do multitudes believe, under the mere in- 
fluence of theory, respecting these great doctrines of the bible, 
and, believing thus, they slumber on in their sins. Hence too, 
comes the belief, that the necessity for the Spirit’s influence 
in regeneration, arises, not from the sinner’s voluntary chotce 
of a wrong course, but from a bad principle, lying back of 
all choice, and the cause of all evil volitions. Here again, it is 
easy to see, how human theory modifies revealed truth. ‘The re- 
vealed fact is, that without the Spirit’s influence,no sinner will ev- 
er come to God. ‘The theory is, that this influence is needed 
because there is a sinful principle in man, lying back of choice, 
which must be removed, before, in the nature of things, the choice 
can be night. In the fact all Calvinists are acreed : as to the 
theory in question, there certainly is much disagreement. 
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Now the question is, and we desire to urge it solemnly on our breth- 
ren of both parties, is this disagreement in the theory, where there 
is a perfect harmony of views as to the fact, of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the feelings of alienation and alarm which it is ac- 
tually producing ? Is ita proper ground for charging men with a de- 
parture from the faith ? Take another illustration. All Calvinists 
agree that God had eternally, in his own mind, a purpose or design, 
that those individuals who de in fact enjoy the distinguishing influ- 
ence of the Spirit and yield to it, should enjoy and ‘should yield ; 
and that nothing was left uncertain and undecided upon, in the 
divine mind, as to this matter. ‘This is the revealed fact. But to 
account for it, and to explain it, requires some theory. And the 
theory, whatever it be, right or wrong, is something evidently dis- 
tinct from the fact itself. One adopts the theory, that God acts 
as a mere sovereign in this matter, creating some for salvation and 
others for perdition, because, for wise and unrevealed reasons, he 
chooses to do so. Another maintains, that God saw that he could 
make a happier universe, by electing some to salvation and leaving 
the rest to perish, than by saving ¢ ill, thouch it was equally in his 
power to have excluded forever all sin from the unive rse 5 and that, 
in every instance of transgression, therefore, he prefers that men 
should sin rather than be holy . To this others obje ct, as Inconsistent 
with God’s sincerity in his commands and invitations : they there- 
fore adopt the theory, that first of all, God saw how he could make 
the happiest universe, which in the nature of things was possible, 
and in pursuance of that plan, chose to holiness just those, and all those 
whose sanctification could be effected in the best possible system. 
ine in regard to each of these theories, and to others that might be 
amed, it is perfectly easy to see, how the theory may become so 
vente f in the mind, as to rise up to view in indissoluble connection 
with the fact itself; and be invested with the same nnportance, and 
even to be considered essential to a belief in the fact itself. We 
are far from saying, that theories have xo importance ; or that the 
pi articular theories above mentioned are alike unimportant, and that 
it is no matter which of them aman embraces. But we do say, 
that these theories may, each of them, be held by different men, 
who are agreed in the doctrine or fact of a particular and eternal 
election, without the least difference of opmion as to this point. 
We say further, that the great mass of evangelical christians 
throughout the world, in our belief, do substantially agree in the 
fact, without any definite theory about it; that is, they are ready 
to ascribe salvation in every case, to the distinguishing grace of an 
eternal and unchangeable God, and we ve they leave the subject 
Why, then, we feel constrained to ask, should not a perfect una- 
nimity in the great facts of the bible,—the 4 nly things on which 
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the bible lays any stress, as matters of faith,—forever prevent men 
from denying to each other the name of orthodox, or from indul- 
ging in mutual distrust and jealousy? A very large proportion, nine 
tenths probably, of all true believers in Christ on earth, and many 
of them among the most humble, prayerful, and devoted christians 
in existence, “have no theory whatever, for explaining the fact 
above referred to. ‘They never thought of trying to explain it. 
They are content with the fuct itself; it is all they find revealed 
on the subject. They adore the goodness of God as manifested 
in this fact, and their faith in it has never wavered. They are 
going on to heaven, under the influence of their faith in this and 
kindred truths; and the theologians who now contend, hope soon to 
meet them there, and with them to ascribe salvation to the 
distinguishing mercy of God, and to dwell together, in peace and 
love, through the ages of immortality. Now, we beg leave 
to reiterate and press the question, Is your theory for explaining 
election, of sufficient consequence to prevent you, for a single mo- 
ment, from exercising towards these our fellow christians and fel- 
low heirs of the kingdom of heaven, who have no theory on the 
subject, your christian confidence? All will answer, no. Then 
we insist, that if any brother does hold a theory which you deem 
erroneous, you are forbidden, on the same principle, to withdraw 
from him your confidence, or to regard him at all with diminished 
interest and affection ; unless he has actually departed from that 
common ground, where you agree ordinary christians must meet, 
viz. faith in the pocTRINE trseLr. It is not enough, that you 
believe, and think you can prove it clearly, that, to ‘be consistent 
with himself, he ought to abandon the doctrine. Many who spec- 
ulate wrong, have a happy inconsistency in their modes of reason- 
ing, which neutralizes the influence o! ‘their theories, and makes 
them perfectly sound in the faith, though at the expense of their 
understandings. Indeed, what man can be found, so entirely free 
from all obliquities of the head and heart, as never to be the 
dupe of specious errors in speculation, which he yet constantly 
sets aside in his practical belief, as exhibited in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life? As to consistency, also, it should be remembered, 
that a man may appear to contradict himself, and even to involve 
in his conclusions the most fatal errors, if we ¢ carry out his princi- 
ples on our views of philosophy and in our use of terms ; and yet, 
from adopting different views of mental phenomena, and a different 
sense of terms, he may be perfectly consistent with himself, and cor- 
rect in his opinions. Christian charity, then, and the peace of 
the church demand, that no man should be stigmatized as an 
errorist, or made the object of suspicion to his brethren, while he 
holds fast to the anchor of their common faith. 

It is not, it cvaao: be right, that mere theories should divide us. 
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We all agree in the distinguishing grace of God in our salvation ; 
and is not this a basis broad enough on which to extend to each 
other the hand of christian confidence and love, without insisting 
on an exact identity in the philosophical opinions, which we adopt 
on these subjects? And here, may we be permitted to make a pas- 
sing suggestion? Would it not be well, would it not be a highly 
useful employment, if every divine should examine his own faith 
carefully, with this definite view, to ascertain how much of it con- 
sists of plain facts revealed in the bible, and how much of it is 
made up of philosophical theories of his own, to which he is at- 
taching perhaps an equal importance. On those who contest the 
correctness of the view we have now been taking, there seems to 
us to rest an awful responsibility. ‘They virtually assume the 
right of preventing discussion on these subjects, or of holding those 
men up as objects of suspicion, who will think and examine for 
themselves. ‘The advance of the human mind ought not to be 
shackled in this manner. Men ought not to be held back from ex- 
amining each others theortes in religion, by the fear of being de- 
nounced as having given up doctrines, which they publicly declare 
themselves to hold. 

This conduct, in another view, is deeply injurious to the cause 
of Christ. It has a tendency to perpetuate sects in religion ; to 
keep christians of different denominations forever from coming to- 
gether. No candid man will deny that there is much real piety 
in the various sects of christians, who hold the fundamental doc- 
trmes of the gospel, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, etc. Now just so far as ‘this is true, the same ultimate 
truths are in fact believed and felt by them all. Many an Armin- 
ian, who exclaims against the doctrine of decrees and election, 
feels the practical effect of these doctrines, leading him to refer 
his salvation to the distinguishing mercy of God, and to feel that 
to himself belongs none of the glory. If these sects then hold in 
common enough of scriptural truth to save them, and to make 
numbers among them eminent for piety, ought there not to be 
such a degree of union among them, as should preclude jealousy 
and alienation in the great christian community ? if they hold, 
severally, those great truths or facts of the bible, the cordial recep- 
tion of which constitutes christian character, ought there to be any 
very strong feeling of separation and disc ord among them, on the 
cround that they are not agreed in all the subordinate particulars 
of their belief? But such a union can, obviously, never take place, 
so long as each party feels, that its own theories and modes of ex- 
planation must certainly be all right ; and not only right, but so 
important too, that he who abandons them, abandons the faith and 
“oes over to the enemy. As matters now stand, the practical 
feeling of each party is, that peace is to be hoped for only by the 
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whole world’s coming over to them. But while this feeling pre 
vails, such a result can, manifestly, never take place. If christians 
of different sects ever meet on common ground, it must be 
by each giving up something of its own unessential theories. 
When christians in general feel prepared to do this, then, we be- 
lieve, a common eround will be gained, on which they can meet 
’ and be substantially agreed. When, for example, the Christian 
Spectator answered Dr. Fisk by abandoning certain theories on 
which many Calvinists had maintained the doctrine of decrees, 
he candidly acknowledged that he did not materially differ on 
this point from the author of that article. Yet there is nothing in 
the article which is intended to give up a particle of the fact, that 
all events, sin not excepted, occur according to the counsel of 
God’s will; in other words, the author declares himself to hold 
firmly the scripture doctrine of decrees and election. Now the 
result of this discussion seems to us of some importance, as show- 
ing what might be gained by mutual explanation and concession as 
to theories, while yet not a particle of real gospel truth should be 
surrendered. Let Calvinists then set the world an example, on 
this momentous subject. Let them evince a readiness, an eager- 
ness, to discover some means of reconciling, or setting aside, dis- 
cordant theories among christians. Let them state the real facts 
of the gospel in their naked simplicity, and be ready to admit, 
that these facts are all that is of essential importance ; and to them 
will belong the high honor of having led the way to a union of 
evangelical sects. Or, reverse the picture: if they shall feel, 
that they can never unite in the facts of the gospel, without brine- 
ing along with them their particular theories, as an essential part 
of divine truth, which all men must believe, on them will rest 
the responsibility of contributing their full share to perpetuate 
parties and sects in religion, to the end of time. 

There is but one possible way of accomplishing this desirable 
event. ‘lo some, we know, the accomplishment of this event in 
any way will appear quite hope less. It will be said, there always 
have been parties and sects in religion, and there always will be. 
Some will tell us, that in the nature of things it is impossible it 
should be otherwise, in the present condition of mankind ; that 
men cannot, with all their diversities of mental constitution and 
culture, think alike, any more than they can look alike. ‘This sen- 
timent has passed so long current as a sort of axiom in theology, 
that it may seem almost presumptuous to question its truth. But 
we cannot yield to such an assumption ; we believe the time is 
coming when all evangelical christians will “ see eye to eye, ” and 
there will be, on the great and essential truths of the gospel, a 
cordial and perfect agreement. ‘The way to bring on this 
happy spirit speedily, is just to cultivate the spirit of Leighton : 
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nothing else is wanting. That spirit was a spirit of love and 
cood will, resembling the kindness and gentleness of Christ. 

The eleventh chapter ‘of the first of Corinthians, is a beautiful pic- 
ture of it. Leighton’s life was an exhibition of it in action. We 
have repeatedly alluded to the stormy period in which he lived. 

Yet his placid, unruffled soul felt not the storm. His love to man- 
kind and to the cause of Christ, raised him above it. It was the great 
object of his life, the end at which he was continually aiming, to 
make peace among contending parties. In his last conference 
with the leaders of one of the parties at that day, he delivered him- 
self as follows: “ You have thought fit to reject our overtures, 
without assigning any reason for the rejection, and without sug- 
gesting any healing measures in the room of ours. ‘The continu- 
ance of the divisions through which religion languishes, must con- 
sequently lie at your door. Before God and man, | wash my 
hands of whatever evils may result from the rupture of this treaty. | 
have done my utmost to repair the temple of the Lord; and my 
sorrows will not be embittered by compunction, should a flood of 
miseries, hereafter, rush in through the gap you have refused to as- 
sist me in closing.” Leighton’s ardent love of peace, and his 
spirit of candor and concession, are greatly needed in the religious 
world at the present day. It is truly distressing to see how far 
christian brethren and christian ministers have gone, in entertain- 
ing towards each other unfounded jealousies and suspicions. Anon- 
ymous pamphlets are put forth, assailing character, publishing pas- 
sages from private letters and conversations, and calling in ques- 
tion the integrity of christian ministers whose character has eve1 
been above suspicion. What can come from such things as 
these ? Controversy conducted in such a manner, must rend the 
churches. We have no wish or hope for peace, by ceasing from 
discussion on the points at issue. Discussion is not the evil to be 
cured. In the present state of the public mind, there must and will 
be discussion. Ifthe Christian Spectator does not carry it on, it 
will be carried on elsewhere. It is the spirit of the age, and the 
peculiar circumstances of the church, not the Christian Spectator, 
which has produced it. ‘The doctrines of grace have been taught, 
extensively, in conjunction with certain theories, which must be 

probed to the bottem. Revivals of religion are calling forth all the 

sagacity and bitterness of worldly men, against ev vanvelic al princi- 

ples : and the whole plausibility and force of the attack, is derived 
from the peculiar theories on which they are often maintained. 

‘The directions given to awakened sinners, too, are greatly modified 
by the views which are entertained of ‘mental philosophy. Do 
those who consider regeneration as a change in something lying 

back of the will, treat the sinner like those who consider the new 
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birth as a change in the will itself? Does it make no difference 
whether we rest the obligation to repent on man’s ability, or mere- 
ly on God’s command? Is it of no importance whether we de- 
fend the doctrine of decrees, on the theory, that ‘God is the author 
of sin,’ and prefers in every instance of transgression, that men 
should sin rather than be holy, or on the contrary supposition ? 
Theories, beyond all question, do greatly modify the preaching and 
instructions of men, whether they are aware of it or not. While 
brethren who agree in the doctrines of the gospel, have no right to 
withdraw confidence on the ground of such differences, it is of im- 
mense importance that their ‘diverse theories should be rigidly ex- 
amined, in a spirit of love. Never will the public mind, we believe, 
settle down in a state of quiet, until some more stable principles 
can be established in respect to the subjects in debate, and which 
shall unite all parties. They mistake the case wholly, who ima- 
gine that peace would be the result, if men would only cease to 
discuss these subjects. Almost all the valuable truth in the world, 
in respect to first principle, has been elicited by controversy. 
And it is wrong, and false to the best interests of religion, to con- 
tend that discussion ought now to cease. Our leading theologi- 
ans, have a most solemn responsibilty to meet. ‘They are bound 
to enlighten the public mind, on questions which go directly to 
the point, of the best and most effective mode of preaching the 
gospel to a lost world. We speak not rashly when we say, that 
if these questions can be fairly settled, a new and broader founda- 
tion for revivals of religion will be laid, (like that which was cre- 
ated by Edwards when he produced his treatise on the Will >) and 
not a little will be done towards hastening on the conversion of 
the world. Now, what is wanted, in order to realize this happy 
issue, but the spirit of condor and kindness, which we have been 
recommending in these pages? It is our most fervent prayer that 
in the present discussions, all who write, or speak, or read, on 
the points in debate, may strive to cultivate, i in themselves and i in 
one another, more of that heavenly spirit for which Leighton 
ton was so much distinguished, under the temptations of religious 
controversy. 

Our limits will permit us in conclusion, barely to glance at some 
means of promoting so desirable a result. 

Each party should contemplate steadily the points in which they are 
agreed. How many, how important, what a bond of union do they 
form! Decrees; election ; regeneration by special grace ; persever- 
ance ; the reality of revi oak ; ; total dapravity by nature ! ! Let each 
dwell on the efficacy of these truths, in the promotion of 
real piety. Let them, also, dwell on the distinct and solemn 
emphasis, laid on the above doctrines in the word of God; while, 
in respect to theories, the most perfect silence is observed. This 
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circumstance should in itself be sufficient to make men pause, be- 
fore they proceed to denounce one another for differences, which 
do not touch a single revealed truth. 

2. In regard to “theories, let men of each party endeavor to see, 
how near they can bring their own theory to that of the other, 
instead of trying to make the separation between them, as wide 
as possible. ‘T’o this end, let them dwell much on the things in 
which they are mutually agreed. In regard to the great scriptural 
doctrine of regeneration, for example, all Calvinists agree in these 
three points ; that the sinner is wholly to be blamed for not loving 
God; that he has the capacity to love Him; and yet that he never 
will love Him, without the special influence of the Spirit. Now 
with these three things kept steadily in view, is it not possible for 
the parties to state their respective theories in such a manner, as to 
bring them much nearer together than they now are? Again, in 
respect to the decrees of God. All Calvinists maintain, that God 
had, eternally, a purpose or plan, in his own mind, which included 
every event that should actually occur in the universe, the sinning 
of men and angels not excepted. The only difference among 
them respects the reasons why He included such and such events, 
rather than other supposable events, in that plan. Now in regard 
to this latter question, cannot the parties, with their eyes fixed on 
what they both believe and would seek to account for, so frame 
their theories, as to leave very little ground for difference, and none 
for contention between them ? 

3. Let each party consider how sil of the difference be- 
tween them may, result from mere ambiguity of language, in such 
expressions as the following, nature, power, disposition, tenden- 
cy, necessary means of good, best possible system, and the like. 
A volume might be filled with examples of the errors and mis- 
conceptions of brethren respecting each other, at the present day, 
resulting wholly from the ambiguity of language. One means by 

‘ disposition,” some quality of mind lying back of the will; an- 
other, a permanent state of the will itself. One limits the term 

‘will” to those fleeting, erecutive acts of choice, which carry into 
effect the desires of the mind; while another embraces under it, 
as being truly of the nature of volition, all those permanent, moral 
states of the soul, which give rise to specific acts of choice. One 
denies, that the “ nature” of man is sinful; and he means by this, 
that the original constitution or frame-work of the soul, as distin- 
cuished from its acts, cannot be corrupt. Another, who uses the 
term ‘ nature” in a different sense, to denote a permanent state of 
moral affections, (see 1 Peter, i. 4,) trembles with anxiety or 
swells with indignation, at the promulgation of so gross a heresy. 

The discussion between Dr. Tyler and Dr. ‘Taylor, in the Spi- 
rit of the Pilerims, has unhappily heen marked, we think, by a 
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similar diversity in the use of terms. Dr Tyler evidently suppo 

sed Dr. Taylor, from the language which he used, to deny that 
there is any tendency or bias to sin, in the nature of man. 

This, however, in the progress of the discussion, has been shown 
to be an error. Dr. Taylor declares explicitly, that he does con- 
sider the constitutional propensities of the human heart, in the ex- 
isting and appropriate circumstances of our being, as involving 
such a tendency,—a tendency so strong, that no descendant of 
Adam will ever rise above it, without the interposition of the Spi- 
rit of God. All that he denies is, that there is any distinct con- 
stituttonal principle or quality in the mind, having sin for its object, 

like hunger which craves food, or thirst which seeks for drink. 

The tendency maintained by Dr. Taylor, then, is a general ten- 
dency to evil, resulting from the strength of natural appetite, taken 
in connection with the existing condition of our being. The ten- 
dency contended for by Dr. Tyler, if he differs from his opponent 
on this point, is a distinct constitutional principle of the mind. In 
each case, the tendency is equally strong and fatal. Which of 
these theories is most consistent with true mental philosophy, and 
with the justice and benevolence of God, we shall not here at- 
tempt to decide. We do think, however, that it is not a difference 
which can justify brethren in a spirit of alienation or distrust. 

The same remarks apply to the phrase ‘“ necessary means,” 
which occurs so frequently in this discussion. Dr. Taylor denied, 
and Dr. ‘Tyler affirmed, that God purposed the existence of sin, 
as “ the necessary means of the greatest good.” Yet in the pro- 
gress of the discussion, we find them both agreed, Ist, That sin, 
so far from having any tendency to good in its own nature, is made 
the occasion of good only by having all its tendencies overruled 
and counteracted. 2d, That under the providence of God, much 
good has actually been produced in this very way. How then do 
they differ on this point, except in the use of terms? Dr. Taylor 
did not consider that as a ** necessary means’ to an end, which has no 
tendency whatever to produce the end ; while Dr. Tyler understood 
the word means in a general sense, to express that out of which, 
as an occasion, any result takes place. Both agree that, in Dr. 
‘Taylor’s sense of the phrase, sin is not the necessary means of good ; 
and that in Dr. Tyler’s sense, it is a means of good. Which is the 
most accurate in the use of terms, we will not attempt to decide. 
But it is certain, that inthis and a multitude of other cases, much dis- 
cussion might have been spared, if one of the parties had not wholly 
misunderstood the other, through the ambiguity of language. 

4. As a matter of the most solemn obligation, let neither party 
believe, or say, conce rning the other, that he adopts any inference 
which he disclaims, however legitimate that inference may appeai 
to be. ‘The imperfection of the human intellect is such, that no 
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man, probably, can see all the sound and legitimate conclusions, 
which might be drawn from many of the premises he adopts. 
Hence it is, that very much of the reasoning of contending writers, 
on questions relating to ultimate principles, consists in attempts to 
place their opponents in the wrong, by means of the Reductio ad 
absurdum. But in using this argument, there is much danger, 
that our opponents will be held answerable for errors and absur- 
dities, as a part of their creed, which they wholly disavow. Now, 
it is ungenerous and unchristian, to hold up an antagonist to the 
public, as embracing errors, which he declares himself to reject, 
because they are, or are supposed to be, legitimate deductions from 
his system. Our readers will testify, that the writers in the Chris- 
tian Spectator have, in such cases, explicitly disclaimed the idea 
of imputing to their opponents a belief, in what was thought to be 
the unavoidable result of their system. 

5. Let each party remember, how closely we are all bound 
together, by the common cause of Revivals, Missions, Bible, Ed- 
ucation, and ‘Tract Societies, and the various benevolent efforts 
of the age. When the friends of the Lord Jesus Christ meet 
together on the platform of the Bible Society, or in the Board of 
Missions, or on the sea shore, to give the hand of christian fellow- 
slip to the departing messengers of salvation to the heathen, is it 
possible they can think much of their differences, or consider the- 
ories as things about which they ought to contend ? 

6. Let each make the other individually an object of prayer, 
not, (what is too common, ) that his supposed errors may be correct- 
ed, but that all may love one another as brethren, and “ keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

7. Let each remember how much the influence of false 
theories vanishes and is forgotten, when good men meet together 
to participate in the labors, and prayers, and hopes, of a revival of 
religion. See them with their hearts in the work, their great ob- 
ject being to save souls and glorify God; and how little do they 
now think of each other’s discordant theories! How broad seems 
the ground on which they are agreed! If they could be brought 
blindfold into the same room, and led to discourse together on ex- 
perimental and practical religion, or to instruct sinners in each oth- 
er’s hearing, and fall down together in prayer before God, how little 
of real, important difference would they find there was among 
them! 

Finally. Let them look at their differences in the light of a 
dying hour. Let each try to conceive, how the errors of the 
other, as he now views them, wi/l appear, and ought to appear, 
when they are looked at from the verge of the eternal world. 
In that light, we and our brethren shall soon have to contemplate 
them. At that awful moment, oh how comparatively insignificant, 
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to a good man, will seem many of those differences of opinion, 
which had before, in the heat of controversy, kept the children of 
God asunder! Then the great and simple facts of religion, in 
which all evangelical christians substantially agree, will be all in all. 
Then the truths agreed in, will be seen to be a basis broad enough, for 
the most unhesitating confidence and mutual love among chris- 
tians; and their theories, which constituted almost the entire 
ground of difference between them, will appear not worth a 
moment’s serious contention. Here we lay down our pen, with 
the prayer to God, that he would incline the hearts of his ministers 
and people universally, to “the things which make for peace, and 
whereby one may edify another.” The followi ing is the conclu- 
ding sentence of a valedictory address of Leighton, while at the 
head of the college of Edinburgh, delivered to the pupils of his 
charge. ‘ May our dear Redeemer Jesus impress upon your 
minds a lively representation of his own meek and immaculate 
heart, that in the great and last day, he may by this mark, know 
you to be his; and, together with all the rest of his sealed and 
redeemed ones, admit you into the mansions of eternal bliss.” 


—_--— + eee 


Art. Vl.—Menmorr or Nerr. 


4 Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps. By Witwtam Stepnen 
Gitty. Boston: Wiliam Hyde & Co. 183°. 


Ir is an interesting fact, and one which clearly shows God’s de- 
termination to perpetuate his church, and to preserve its purity in 
the midst of surrounding error, that even during the dark ages, and 
while the christian world was crushed beneath the vassalage of pa- 
pal superstition, there were still found little communities of the 
people of God, distinguished by their adherence to the faith of 
earlier times, and who could never be made to bow to the unhal- 
lowed domination of the Romish See. Remnants of these churches, 
it is well known, still exist in the valleys of Piedmont, and among the 
cliffs of the Pyrenees ; and it ts delightful to trace in these persecuted 
servants of Christ, the connecting link between the primitive disci- 
ples and the protestant churches of later times. In the volume 
before us, Mr. Gilly has brought to light another of these little 
communities, in the Alpine provinces of the south of France. He 
has traced back as far as the third century, the existence of a 
christian people in the department of the Hautes Alpes, about sixty 
miles to the southeast of Lyons; who, though subjected to numerous 
and cruel persecutions, remained unshaken in their adherence 
to the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” and who, retiring be- 
fore the inundation of popish error and cruelty, planted themselves 
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at jast amidst the topmost cliffs and glaciers of that desolate re- 
sion, choosing rather to suffer and die amidst storms and barren- 
ness, than to part with the legacy bequeathed them in the word 
and worship of God. Century after century it was their lot to 
hold the precious inheritance at the risk of life itself; and God has 
rewarded their constancy by conferring upon those who now oc- 
cupy their places, the pastoral labors and example of such a man 
as Fevix Nerr. 

This devoted servant of God was born in a village near Gene- 
va, in Switzerland, in the year 1798, and was indebted to his wid- 
owed mother for his early instruction. In his childhood, he 
seems to have had a strong predilection for hazardous feats of enter- 
prise, and for daring achievements. With a firm constitution, bra- 
ced by the air of his native mountains, he seems to have been thus 
early trained for the arduous duties which he was afterwards called 
to sustain. At the age of seventeen he became a soldier, and two 
years afterwards was promoted to the rank of a sergeant, in which 
situation he was distinguished “ not only. as an efficient sub-officer, 
but as a devoted soldier of the cross.”” From this it would seem, 
that he had already chosen God as his portion; but we are furnished 
in the Memoir with no account of his feelings previous to, or at 
the time of his conversion, except that he is said to have been 
of a meditative cast of mind, and averse to frivolity. We wish the 
author could have given us some delineation of Neff’s feelings, at 
the period of his religious change. It would be interesting 
and useful to see the workings of such a mind, at so impor- 
tant a period of his life. From his manner of dealing with others 
in such a state of feeling, we infer, that he had been an accurate 
observer of his own heart; and we are inclined to believe, 
that, allowing much to the influence of the scenery in the midst of 
which he was educated, there must still have been something in his 
first setting out in the christian life, which laid the founda- 
tion of that energy of character and devotion to the high ob- 
ject of his choice, which no difficulties or dangers could im- 
pair. We feel confident that such a religious character as Neff’s, 
in the midst of conflicting feelings still bending all his efforts in one 
sole direction, was not easily formed ; but that many a period of con- 
lest, prayer, and victory, must have helped to qualify him for the 
toils in which he wore out his life in the service of his Redeemer. 
The importance which Neff himself attached to prayer, and the 
scattered notices which this volume presents of his fervent and long 
protracted devotions, warrant us, we think, in this supposition. We 
may allude to this subject again ; and have dwelt upon it for a mo- 
ment here, to impress upon our youthful readers the necessity of 
cultivating great personal piety, as a preparation for distinguished 
usefulness. 
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The life of a soldier seems to have been discordant with Neff’s 
feelings, and even then he was panting to engage more immediately 
in the service of Christ. His companions were e jealous of his rising 
merit, while his serious disposition annoyed and reproved them in 
the midst of their follies. Under these circumstances, he was ad- 
vised to quit the army and prepare himself for the ministry. We 
gain some little knowledge of the struggles he underwent at this 
time, from a short prayer for divine guidance which is recorded in 
these words,—‘“ Oh, my God, whatever be thy nature, make me to 
know thy truth, and deign to manifest thyself in my heart.” If we 
might here venture a conjecture, we should say that he was at this 
period troubled with doubts, and that this was with him a season of 
no common fervor and constancy in prayer. ‘This fact is rendered 
probable, not only by the state of religion in Geneva at this time, 
but also by the manner in which he is said to have conducted his 
studies in preparing for the ministry.‘ He read the bible, with 
earnest prayers to God, that he might so read as to understand the 
divine will.”’ In the answer which he afterwards gave at his ordi- 
nation to the question, What has induced you to devote yourself to 
the ministry ? he says, “‘ because, whenever I have directed my 
thoughts to other professions, I have felt my conscience burdened, 
and a secret voice has commanded me to announce the kingdom of 
God.” 

The first office in which Neff engaged, was that of catechist, or 
lay-helper to different pastors ; first in the neighborhood of Gene- 
va, and afterwards in other parts of Switzerland. In his twenty 
fourth year, he was invited to sustain a similar office to the pastor 
of Grenoble, and again at Mens, in France. In this latter place 
he remained till he received ordination, and assumed the responsi- 
bility of pastor of the Hautes Alpes. While discharging his duty as 
catechist at Mens, his labors were not however confined to that 
place. He made frequent. and long excursions in the country 
around, and many interesting incidents are recorded, which occur- 
red in these walks of usefulness. Some idea of his labors may be 
formed from his own language. ‘“ It often happens that I go sev- 
eral leagues,and perform as many as four or five services in one day. 
{ have not unfrequently been thus engaged in instructing or con- 
versing, from four o’clock in the mourning till eleven at night, and 
all this without any cough or ailment of the stomach.” The ef- 
fect of his labors at Mens, and in the vicinity, seems to have been 
considerable. Says Mr. Blane, pastor of Mens, 





Every where, in Mens and its environs, the name of our friend was 
never pronounced but with respect ; and there were few who did not 
regard him as a saint, almost exempt from sin. This was a subject of 
deep affliction to him, because he saw that they attached themselves too 
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much to him personally, and too little to the Savior whose servant he 
was. He said to me one day with deep feeling, ‘They love me too 
much; they receive me with too much pleasure; they eulogize me too 
much ; indeed they do not know me.’ During the space of nearly two 
years, which he spent among us, he did a prodigious quantity of good. 
Zeal for religion revived ; a great number of persons began to think se- 
riously of the condition of their souls. The Word of God was more 
sought after, and more carefully read, the catechumens were better. in- 
structed in their christian duties, and gave proofs of it in their conduct : 
family worship was established in many houses: the love of luxury, and 
personal vanity decreased: almsgiving was more generally practised, 
and the poor were not so numerous. pp. 79, 80. 


His practice here, as well as afterward on the High Alps, was 
to collect the youth in little circles for catechetical instruction, 
very similar to the bible classes in our country. In his own Jour- 
nal, the following little incident is mentioned, which strikingly illus- 
trates his character. It occurred at a place where he had made 
frequent visits, but had as yet seen no fruit of hislabors. He says, 


‘“« At my last visit, when I had finished my exposition and my prayer, 
instead of going away, as they had hitherto done, at the termination of 
the service, all the people kept their seats, and remained silent. Full 
of real concern for these poor creatures, I rested my head upon my 
hands, and offered up a secret prayer to God in their behalf. They 
thought I was taken ill, and many anxious inquiries were put to me. J 
lifted up my head, and said, ‘ I am not ill, my friends, but I am distressed 
on your account. I am thinking that most of you have already for- 
gotten that which you have just heard, and it is this which grieves me.’ ” 
p. 89: 


How admirably is here depicted to us the solicitude of this ser- 
vant of Christ for the souls of his hearers, and with what 
touching simplicity is the heart of the man. laid open. He 
has likewise furnished us with a sketch of his method of treat- 
ing a person under conviction of sin, part of which we extract, as 
a specimen of the numerous little descriptions which the volume 
contains. A daughter of his host, and a catechumen, intelligent 
and much devoted to amusement, had been awakened by one of 
his sermons. 


‘‘ She was struck,’”? says ‘ Neff, by these words, which I repeated 
more than once: ‘Go to Golgotha, and there you will see how odious 
sin is to God!’ For the first time she understood, in the sufferings of 
our Lord, the terrible demands of the holy law of God. In the bitter- 
ness and anguish of her soul she shed many tears during the service, 
and her heart was on fire when she left the church. * * * * It was in vain 
that 1 endeavored to find an opportunity of speaking to her. She avoid- 
ed me. Her parents and friends tortured themselves to divine the 
cause of her disquietude. At last, on the Tuesday morning, I made 
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her search for some passages in my testament, and in turning over the 
leaves she found the text on which I had preached, Matt. v. 20. ‘It is 
too true,’ said she, ‘ that our righteousness does not surpass that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees: it is even less than theirs.? ‘And St. Paul 
says” I rejoined, ‘ that no flesh shall be justified by the works of the 
aw. 

I then endeavored to make her perceive how the consideration of the 
truths of the gospel ought to make us serious. ‘It does not make me se- 
rious !’ she exclaimed, bursting into tears. I return thanks to God, said I, 
for the disposition in which I now find you, for those who weep shall be 
comforted. Be of good cheer; there is a Comforter. He, whom Jesus 
Christ promised to his disciples, will be sent to you also. ‘ His disci- 
ples did his will, but as for me, I do not do it, and I never have done it.’ 
His disciples did not only do his will, they believed. ‘Yes, and I do 
not believe.” They did not believe as much as they ought, for Jesus 
reproached them with not having faith as big as a grain of mustard seed 
But they did as you ought to do: they asked the Lord to increase their 
faith. ‘But they at that time had a little, and I have none at all.’ 
Here her tears burst forth again, and all that I said appeared to have 
no effect upon her. She continued all day in such a melancholy mood 
as to alarm her parents. She could scarcely utter a word ; she avoided 
company and ate scarcely any thing. The next morning she told me 
that she was in the same frame of mind, and when I urged her to tell 
me what it was which so afflicted her, she exclaimed, sobbing, ‘1 am 
too proud, I never can be saved.’ 


At this time, Neff was called to visit a distant neighborhood. 
On his return he says, 


I arrived at home, fearing to find Emily in bed and her parents mis- 
erable, but I found her full of joy. ‘ Oh! how happy I am,’ she exclaim- 
ed the moment she saw me. ‘ You have not left me in the hands of a 
severe judge. How gracious the Lord has been! Oh! he is rightly 
called the Savior :—but what agony! what sufferings! Oh! what he 
must have suffered! He who drank the cup of bitterness even to the 
dregs! Now I understand what he meant to say, when he exclaimed, 
‘My soul is full of heaviness, even unto death.? ‘1 should never 
have done,”’ continues Neff, ‘if I were to endeavor to transcribe all the 
expressions of gratitude and admiration which poured from her mouth ; 
from that mouth, which heretofore had been full of the attractions of the 
world. Not only was her language new, but her air and aspect were 
changed. The vain and self-important deportment had now given way 
to modesty and sweetness. My first movement naturally was to bless 
the Father of mercies and the Savior of sinners.”—p. 86. 


This is a precious testimony to the efficacy of those great 
truths of the gospel, which are in our own land the means of lead- 
ing so many souls to see their lost situation, and of bringing them to 
God by the cross of Christ. We love to meet with such exam- 
ples; the heart will be better for it, and it is no more than we had 
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reason to expect, when the author of this volume adds his testi- 
mony respecting this subject of divine grace, that “ she remained a 
faithful servant of her God and Redeemer.’’ Other instances are 
given, which show that Neff was equally faithful in warning against 
declension in religious feeling. When we reflect upon his labors, 
and his interest in their temporal and spiritual welfare, we do not 
wonder that he was beloved and honored among these humble 
families, where he spent so many days. Nor do we think it sur- 
prising, that afterwards, when on a journey, upon striking the road 
leading to Mens, his heart should have so yearned towards these 
children of his care, as to induce him to change his course and 
proceed in that direction. On this occasion, he describes their as- 
tonishment and joy at his unexpected coming, with the most charm- 
ing simplicity. One ran to call another, and soon they were seen 
flocking in all directions, to welcome his presence among them. 
‘‘ Never,” says he, “‘ did the arrival of a beloved father, who had 
been long absent from his family and long expected, produce great- 
er joy.” On another occasion it is said, 


“They left their shops and husbandry work to meet him. They 
crowded around him, some half stifled him in their embraces, others 
kissed his hand, others wept with joy, and all signified the sincerity of 
their affection and respect.” ‘* At St. Jean d’Héran, (one of the vil- 
lages,) he was obliged to repress the outbursting of delight with which 
he was welcomed. His approach had been announced by some one who 
ran before to give the joyful intelligence, ‘he is coming,’ and on draw- 
ing near the village, he saw the bottom of the little hill on which it 
stands, full of people who were waiting to greet him. With his usual 
prudence and good sense, he foresaw that an unfavorable construction 
might be put upon these public indications of esteem, and he begged 
one of his Kiends to go forward and request that the honest villagers 
would return to their houses, where he would visit them successively, 
and receive their cordial assurances of affection. For eight days previ- 
ous to his arrival, the inhabitants of St. Jean d’Héran had been anx- 
iously expecting him, and its population had turned out more than once 
to hail his approach.”? pp. 102, 103. 


To a person so capable of appreciating their feelings as Neff was, 
it must have been a sore trial to leave them, and to transplant him- 
self among the rude dwellers of the mountain fastnesses of the Val 
Fressiniere, in the High Alps. But he felt for these descendants of © 
the early confessors for the primitive faith ; and for the very reason that 
they were so destitute and cut off from the benevolent efforts of 
others, he had already determined to make this unpromising region 
the scene of his future labors. His love of mountain scenery might, 
it is true, have inclined him to penetrate these secluded valleys ; but 


all his after conduct shows that he was actuated by higher motives. 
Vou. V. 15 
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It was his purpose to revive here that flame of piety, which was 
then trembling on the very point of expiring. 

His first object was to obtain ordination. Unwilling to apply to 
the Socinian pastors in Geneva, he set out for England with a letter to 
the Rev. Mark Wilks. Arrived at London on sabbath morning, an 
entire stranger to the language, what was his disappoimtment to 
learn that Mr. Wilks was absent. He found his way, however, 
to a French protestant chapel, and was there received by the Rev. 
Mr. Scholl, who had been informed of his intended application. 
Having received ordination at the hands of the dissenters, in one 
of their chapels, he immediately returned to France, and began his 
circuit in the future field of his labors. It will here be neces- 
sary to throw together some extracts from Mr. Gilly’s work, in 
order that our readers may have some conception of the labors and 
privations of this Alpine pastor. ‘The region he had selected as 
his parish, was within that branch of the Alps which separates 
France from Italy. Directing the eye from the center of the 
department, 


‘It ranges over a succession of jagged peaks and icy ridges, which 
seem to be utterly inaccessible to the foot of man. But in the gorges 
of these mountains, there are spots which the necessities of man have 
rendered habitable. * * ** The section of Arvieux is nearest to the 
frontier of Italy. This constitutes the parish of Neff; it consisted of 
seventeen or eighteen villages, occupying an extent of sixty miles, taken 
in a strait geographical line from east to west, but nearly eighty miles 
must be traversed through the windings of the mountains from one ex- 
treme point to another. * * * * Suppose, then, that the pastor has fixed 
his abode at the house which is provided for him in the commune of Ar- 
vieux, he has a journey of twelve miles before he can reach the scene 
of his labors in a western direction, and sixty before he can arrive at it 
in an opposite quarter. He has a distance of twenty miles towards the 
south, and thirty-three towards the north, when his services are required 
by the little flocks at Vars and La Grave.” 


The features of this section of the Alps, are described by Mr. 
Gilly, who has himself traversed them, as very sublime and terrific; 
and in passing, we would say, that those of our readers who ad- 
mire fine descriptions, will find much in this book to repay their 
perusal, even if there were no higher charms in the character which 
is illustrated. Of the pass-of the Guil, which Neff was obliged to 
co through frequently in his circuits, Mr. Gilly says, 


‘* There is nothing more terribly sublime than this mountain path.* * * 


For several miles the waters of the Guil occupy the whole breadth of the 
defile, which is more like a chasm, or a vast rent in the mountain, than 
a ravine, andthe path, which in places will not admit more than two to 
walk side by side, is hewn out of the rocks. These rise to such a giddy 
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height, that the soaring pinnacles, which crown them, look like the fine 
points in masonry-work on the summit of a cathedral: meantime the 
projecting masses, that overhang the wayfaring man’s head, are more 
stupendous and more menacing than the imagination can conceive.* * * * 
In fact there is no danger equal to a journey through a defile like this, 
when you are atthe bottom of the Alpine gulf, with hundreds of feet of 
crumbling rock above your head.” pp. 123, 124. 


Neff, however, was so much absorbed in his purpose, that though 
at other times alrve to such scenery, his Journal contains no allusion 
to its terrific features. The villages which comprised Neff’s parish, 
were situated some lower, some higher up the mountains; and in 
several places the inhabitants had forced their way to the “very 
edge of the glaciers, to the very farthest point of vegetation ; and 
there is nothing fit for mortal to take refuge in, between San Veran 
and the eternal snows which mantle the pinnacles of Mont Viso.” 
Mont Viso is thirteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The condition of the people may be learned from the following 
statement of Neff. 


‘‘ These hamlets, exposed to avalanches and the falling of rocks, and 
buried under the snow half the year, consist of hovels of which some 
are without chimneys and glazed windows, and others have nothing but 
a miserable kitchen and a stable, which is seldom cleaned out more than 
once a year, and where the inhabitants spend the greater part of the 
winter with their cattle, for the sake of warmth. ‘The rocks by which 
they are enclosed are so barren, and the climate is so severe, that there 
is n0 knowing how these poor Alpines, with all their simplicity and tem- 
perance, contrive tosubsist. Their few fields hang over precipices, and 
are covered in places with enormous blocks of granite, which roll every 
year from the cliffs above. Some seasons even rye will not ripen there. 
The pasturages are many of them inaccessible to cattle and scarcely safe 
for sheep. ‘The clothing of these poor creatures is made of coarse wool, 
which they dress and weave for themselves. Their principal food is 
unsifted rye ; this they bake into cakes in the autumn so as to last the 
whole year.” pp. 18, 19. 


It is related also of the people of these hamlets, that persecution 
had made them so suspicious, that, on the first sight of a stranger, 
they all ran into their huts. Neff took up his abode at Dormilleuse, 
among the most miserable portion of his flock; and spending here 
the larger part of those Alpine winters, he indeed proved that ‘his 
life was one continual sacrifice.” For the sake of bettering their 
condition, he renounced domestic comforts, became, not merely 
their spiritual teacher, but even labored among them with his hands, 
assisting in the erection of a school-house and church, taught them 
how to water their lands, and in what manner to raise the potatoe, 
constantly aiming to improve their temporal and spiritual character. 
't istrue, that the villages which lay highest up the Alps, were 
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the most wretched as it respects comfort ; but Neff seems to have 
felt that his instructions were there followed with most success. 
Some of the villages comprised in his parish, appear to have had 
a tolerable share of comfort, but they were proportionably corrupt. 
Thus he remarks with reference to one of them, “ Palans is more 
fertile than the rest of the valley, and even produces wine. The 
consequence is, that there is less piety here.” ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the highest villages were almost universally protestant. 
They were in so degraded a state that Neff’s heart was greatly af- 
fected at their condition. But, says he, 


‘‘ Many of them have already become sensible of their sad condition, 
and have thanked God for sending me among them to stir up the expiring 
flame of their piety. It is some time since Henry Laget paid them 
some visits; and in his last address, he told them that they would see 
his face no more. ‘It seemed,’ said they to me, using one of those 
beautiful figures of speech in which their patois (dialect,) abounds, ‘ as 
if a gust of wind had extinguished the torch which was to light us in 
our passage by night across the precipice.’ ” 


Another also said to him, ‘“‘ You have come among us like a wo- 
man who attempts to kindle a fire with green wood. She exhausts 
her breath in blowing it to keep alive the little flame, but the mo- 
ment she quits it, itis extinguished.”” The whole number of the 
people to whom Neff ’s labors were devoted, not including the 
Catholics who shared in them, was about seven or eight hundred 
souls. Some idea of his indefatigable efforts may be formed, when 
it is said that in twenty-one days, he four times braved the difficul- 
ties of passing the Guil, heretofore described ; preached and in- 
structed in every village from Dormilleuse, at one extremity of 
his parish, to the frontier Alps; made lists of the communicants ; 
visited the sick ; and set in train operations for the moral improve- 
ment of this scattered population. We may judge of his devo- 
tion to his object by the fact, that full as this region is of majestic 
scenery, and distinguished as the seat of martial achiev ements, 
calculated to arrest the attention of a mind like Neff ’s, yet no allu- 
sions, scarcely, to these gigantic features of the country, or to the 
heroic actions of the people, appear on the pages of his Journal. 
His whole soul seemed to be wrapt up in his interest for the peo- 
ple among whom he truly labored. 


‘* Nothing,” says Mr. Gilly, ‘* was too much, too great, or too little 
for this citizen of two worlds, this man of God and servant of servants: 
from break of day till midnight he was toiling in one way or another, 
with unyielding perseverance ; and as the season had permitted some of 
his catechumens to return to their labors, the young men to their fields 
or their slate quarries, and the young women to their flocks, in the few 
sunny corners where a thaw had taken place, his evening expositions 
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began later, and were extended far into the night. The ardor of the 
teachers and scholars seemed to be equal: both stole from their hours of 
rest ; and the long glare of blazing pine-wood torches, and the shouting 
of voices directing the footsteps of the timid or of the tottering, broke 
the silence of the darkness of the night in those wild glens, and announ- 
ced that the pastor’s catechumens were finding their way home from one 
hamlet to another, after the sacred lessons that followed upon the man- 
ual labors of the day. pp. 160, 161. 


Let it not be imagined, however, that the “ pastor of the High 
Alps’”’ had no difficulties to encounter from the people themselves. 
He had to meet their prejudices, and after patiently listening to 
their objections, assiduously to ply them with arguments, before 
they could be brought to yield to his plans. While he was ur- 
ging upon their attention a concern for their souls, he sought in ev- 
ery practical method, to improve their temporal condition. He 
taught them to render their huts more comfortable, by giving pas- 
sage to the smoke, whose curling volumes were darkening their 
dwellings, and to admit the light by means of windows. He sub- 
stituted new modes of tillage. He was not discouraged by the 
repeated failure of his trials to bring them to adopt his projects ; 
but amid circumstances which would have caused an ordinary man 
to retire disheartened, he still continued to reason with them, and 
demonstrate the utility of his plans, till he finally brought them 
over to his modes of thinking. After recommending to them to 
set their potatoes at a proper distance, and on their still persisting 
in planting them as usual,—deeming it a waste of land and 
seed, of which they had indeed little enough to spare,—Neff de- 
voted several days to going from one garden or field to another; 
and taking the hoe or spade with his own hands, he planted a row 
or two, in the manner he proposed. ‘The good people complied 
with what they considered the whim of their friend ; and some of 
them out of regard to him, suffered them to remain, while others 
with the waywardness of children, no sooner saw his back turned, 
than they took them up and replanted according to their usual way. 
Enough, however, remained to show the difference; and thence 
forward his method was universally adopted. Neff’s practiced eye 
perceived, that if he could prevail on the inhabitants of the Val 
Fressiniere to enter upon a system of irrigating their lands, they 
would thus be rendered more productive. The people were slow 
in coming into this measure, which they felt would burden them 
with expense, for an object which in their view was visionary. 
An interesting detail is given by Mr. Gilly, of the difficulties inter- 
posed, and the manner in which the work was finally completed, 
when its usefulness was gratefully acknowedged by all. Often- 
times was the good pastor’s heart afflicted, to see such blind oppo- 
sition to their best good ; and at one time he is said to have pointed 
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to the gushing waters, which were capable of being diverted from 
their course to the parched and sterile soil which he wished to see 
improved, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You make as little use of these ample 
streams, as you do of the water of life. God has vouchsafed to 
offer you both in abundance, but your pastures, like your hearts, 
are languishing with drought.” Yet this people, with all their pre- 
judice and pertinacity, were most strongly attached to their good 
pastor; and every victory which he gained over their prejudices, 
augmented his influence among them. Many affecting instances of 
their love to him are recorded, in connection with his labors ; and 
they show in a striking manner, the nobleness of his soul, and the 
uncommon hold he must have gained upon their hearts. How in- 
deed could it be otherwise, when they saw him giving himself to 
their service with such a spirit of self-denial; enduring almost in- 
credible hardships, and subjecting himself to the greatest privations ; 
receiving next to nothing from them, and enjoying only the small 
stipend of fifty pounds a year, from the benevolent association 
by whose funds they were aided? 


‘¢ When his arrival was expected 1 in certain hamlets, whose rotation to 
be visited was supposed to be coming round, it was beontiled to see the 
cottages send forth their inhabitants, to watch the coming of the beloved 
minister. so Come, take your dianer with us.”—* Let me prepare 
your supper.’ —< Permit’ me to give up my bed to you,’’—were re- 
echoed from many a voice, and though there was nothing in the repast 
which denoted a feast-day , yet never was festival observed with great- 
er rejoicing than by those, whose rye-bread and pottage were shared by 
the pastor ‘Neff. Sometimes, when the old people of one cabin were 
standing at their doors, and straining their eyes to catch the first view 
of their “« guide to heav en,” the youngsters of another were perched on 
the summit of a rock, and stealing a prospect which would afford them 
an earlier sight of him, and give them the opportunity of offering the 
first invitation.”” p. 215. 


Although Neff had organized reunions, or prayer meetings, and 
appointed ‘catechists, and set on foot succ essfully a train of religious 
operations ; ; yet he felt a desire to place these on a still firmer ‘foot- 
ing, by instructing a sufficient number of competent youth, who 
might on his removal, i in some degree supply his own place. For 
this purpose, he gathered twenty or thirty, who voluntarily came 
into the measure ; and for five months, during two successive sea- 
sons, shut up as it were ina prison house, in the dreary region of 
Dormilleuse, Neff toiled in imparting to these youth, instruction in 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, and similar branches of education. 
The day was divided into three parts; the first from sunrise till elev- 
en o'clock, when they ate their breakfast; the second, from noon 
till sunset, when they took their dinner; and the third, from that 
time till eleven at night, making in the whole, fourteen or fifteen 
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hours a day. ‘Their fare consisted of salted meat, and rye-bread 
baked in autumn, (for the humidity of the air prevented flour from 
keeping,) and so hard that it was necessary to chop it with hachets, 
and moisten it with hot water. During a winter of uncommon 
severity, the last Neff spent with his flock, he was thus immured in 
his school room, and his own language shows how much his heart 
was in this undertaking. 


‘«<T never,”’ said he, ‘* can be sufficiently thankful to Almighty God 
for the blessing which he has vouchsafed to shed upon this undertaking, 
and for the strength he has given me to enable me to bear the fatigue 
of it. Oh! may he continue to extend his gracious protection, and to 
support me under my infirmities, or rather to deliver me from them, that 
I may be able to devote myself to his service and glory, to my life’s 
end.” p. 262. 


The labors of Neff, during the four years he spent with his 
mountain charge, were in no ordinary degree successful. We have 
already presented some instances. We shall extract a few more, 
hoping that our readers will possess themselves of the book itself, 
and thus be able more fully to estimate the amount of this devoted 
man’s sacrifices and labors, and the blessing which crowned his ex- 
ertions. Having proposed to the inhabitants of Minsas and Dor- 
milleuse, that four families should join and purchase a set of ser- 
mons, which he recommended to them, they very readily came into 
the measure. ‘The price of the whole set would be about three 
dollars of our money. At Minsas, one family, the wealthiest in the 
village, had bought two volumes, but were unable to purchase the 
others. ‘* Have we not laid by some francs to buy a pig ?” said one 
of the sons. ‘* Let us give up the pig and get the books.” Al} 
the rest agreed tothe proposal. ‘* One young man said, ‘I will de- 
vote all my earnings in the slate quarries, to the purchase.’ An- 
other said, ‘1 will go into Provence in search of work—I shall raise 
twenty-four francs, and will apply part of the money to the acqui- 
sition of the books.’ Others determined to go without salt, and to 
devote the purchase money to the sermons.” And yet poor as these 
people were, they no sooner gained a knowledge of geography, and 
learned from their studies the situation of those who were destitute of 
the word of life, than they were anxious to contribute for their instruc- 
tion; and actually raised a small sum, which lent its aid to the conver- 
sion of the heathen. So true is it, that the christian spirit is a spirit of 
benevolence to the souls of men. ‘How many times,” said one of 
Neff’s catechumens, in the midst of the glaciers, as he was guiding 
his beloved teacher on one of his excursions, “‘ How many times 
have I braved danger, in following the wild goat among the preci- 
pices! I spared neither time nor trouble; I endured cold, hunger, 
aud fatigue. I traversed the most frightful rocks, and exposed my 
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life hundreds of times! Shall I do as much for Jesus? Shall J 
pursue eternal life with as much ardor? And yet what comparison 
is there between the two objects ?” 

During the Passion Week at Dormilleuse, at one time, there seems 
to have been something very much resembling what we term a re- 
vival of religion, from a protracted meeting. We give the account 
in the pastor’s own words. 

































‘* So passed this happy week, this holy week, for such it really was 
in this valley. The inhabitants spent it in penitence and prayer, or in 
pious reading or conversation. Al] the young people seemed to be ani- 
mated by the same spirit: a flame of holy fire appeared to spread from 
one to another, like an electric spark. During the whole of the eight 
days, I had nct thirty hours rest. Before and after, and in the interval 
of the public services, the young people might be seen sitting in 0 
among the huge blocks of granite, with which the place is covered, edi- 
fying each other by serious reading or conversation. I was absolutely 
astonished by this sudden awakening. I could scarcely collect my scat- 
tered thoughts. The rocks, the cascades, even the surrounding ice, 
seemed to present a new and less dreary aspect. This savage country be- 
came agreeable and dear to me; it was at once the home of my breth- 
ren; the beloved Jerusalem of my affection.” p, 226. 





Our readers, we doubt not, will recognize here the presence of the 
same Spirit, with which the churches of our own land are from time 
to time blessed. It is a striking coincidence, that Neff himself terms 
it * an awakening.” In the following extract we see the fruit of 
Neff’s labors, as exhibited in a dying hour by one of his little flock. 
{t is a daughter who writes to her pastor, after he had returned to 
Geneva for the benefit of his health. 


‘¢ We saw from the first that there was no hope, and talked to her of 
her approaching end. She used to reply to us with a smile full of hope 
and joy. ‘Have you nothing to attach you to earth?’ we asked. 
‘No,’ she replied, with a serene air; ‘all that this world contains pas- 
seth away! ‘And have you no fears at the thought of entering into a 
new existence, and appearing before the Judge eternal?’ She joined 
her hands together, and raised her eyes to heaven, and then replied: 
‘No, there is nothing to fear, Jesus Christ is my atonement and inter- 
cessor. I rely upon his promises, and therefore I desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ!’ She often blessed God for having sent you to an- 
nounce the glad tidings of redemption through Jesus Christ, and invo- 
ked the heavenly benediction upon your body and soul. When her : 
strength was almost gone, she said to us, ‘I cannot pray aloud—pray | 
for me, my children ; pray that the Lord may increase my faith.’ 

‘¢ Soon after, she exclaimed, ‘ I know in whom I have believed. He t 
is faithful to keep that which is committed unto him. I am weak, but | 
he is strong.” Upon another occasion she said tous ; ‘My children, do 
not weep; offer up your prayers to the Savior for comfort, and he wil 
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forsake you. I am happy, I shall only precede you a little; you will 
rejoin me, and we shall meet again in the presence of God.’ Ata 
crisis, When her pains were very great, I said to her, ‘ you are suffering 
severely, my dear mother.’ She answered, ‘ the sufferings of my Re- 
deemer were much greater. > Then you have a firm assurance in his 
promises now, even in the valley of the shadow of death. ‘Yes, Jesus 
Christ is my support. He has swallowed up death in victory.” She 
then made a last effort to join her hands, and lifting up her eyes to 
heaven, she uttered in broken sentences :—‘ Thy cross, Thy blood,— 
Thy death, Jesus, are—my support !” These, my beloved and respec- 
ted pastor, Were my mother’s last words.”? 


Such testimonies to the value of the doctrine of an atoning Sa- 
vior, are precious exhibitions of the supporting power of this car- 
dinal truth of the gospel; and we cannot but wonder that any 
should be found to reject this doctrine against the evidence of 
such facts. We suspect, however, that such persons carefully 
avoid reflecting much on these trying scenes ; but what, we ask, 
except the real influence of truth, could have so sustained this 
poor woman, in one of the wretched villages of the High Alps, 
racked with pain, and yet dying in triumph, amid the breaking 
hearts with which she was surrounded? We wish the rejecters of 
the atonement of Christ, would candidly look at such facts ; and 
judging without regard to ‘system, would say, which is most accor- 
dant with the scriptures, such a faith resting only on Christ, or a 
hope of acceptance on the ground of one’s own fair character and 
good deeds. For our own part, we have been much struck with 
the cold efforts of Unitarians at consolation, by bringing into view 
the amiableness of a departed friend, and the general benevolence 
of God ; when contrasted with the warm outpourings of an evan- 
gelical christian’s heart, as he points the bereaved to an all-suffi- 
cient and sympathizing Savi ior. And we have been led irresistibly to 
feel the barrenness of the one system,and the richness of the other, 
as adapted to the sorrowing heart of man. 

Although Neff’s direct exertions were confined to the protest- 
ant part of the population, yet many of the catholics, by his 
kindness and the consistency of his life, were led to listen to his 
instructions, and some were brought to the purer faith of the gos- 
pel. An interesting and affecting ‘incident is related of a little shep- 
herdess, thirteen years of age, named Mariette, who was awakened 
to religious inquiry, and who sought in various ways, notwith- 
standing the opposition of her relatives, to become acquainted with 
the gospel. To accomplish this object, she accosted every one she 
met in the mountain passes, with an inquiry as to the village where 
he belonged. If he named acatholic village, she let him } pass. If 
he _ ed to be a protestant, she strove to detain him, that she might 
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gain the desired knowledge of the way of life. For the same pur- 
pose, she requested the protestant children, who like her were tend- 
ing their flocks, to bring their testaments and to read to her respect- 
ing Jesus Christ and his salvation. At last she met with Neff, 
and finally, by perseverance, triumphed over parental] prejudice, and 
gained the desired permission to attend on his instructions. In con- 
clusion we are assured, that she became a bright ornament of the 
profession she had made of her faith in Christ. 

But we must hasten to the close of this interesting me- 
moir. The incredible hardships and untiring activity of this man 
of God, broke down even his iron constitution. His powers of di- 
gestion were destroyed, and with a reluctant heart he was com- 
pelled to leave his beloved Alpines, and seek a more genial climate 
for the restoration of his health. On the 17th of April 1827, 
Neff took his final leave of his residence at La Chalp. “ At the 
distance of three miles from that place, just before he entered upon 
the gloomiest part of the pass of the Guil, he was met by four 
young men from Dormilleuse, who had then walked eight leagues 
since sunrise, to have the melancholy satisfaction of paying their 
farewell attentions to their beloved pastor. Further on his way 
he was met by a party consisting of the heads of families, who had 
come forth to bid him adieu. ‘Though deeply afflicted at the thought 
of his leaving them, they knew his health demanded it, and 
justly exclaimed, Had you always remained with those among 
whom you first labored, we might have continued in darkness until 
now. It is fair that some others should now have the benefit of 
your ministry. May the Lord accompany you, and bless your 
labors every where, for his name’s sake.” We scarcely ever met 
with amore touching expression of affectionate regard, by a people 
for their minister, than is furnished ina letter which they afterwards 
sent to Neff, while he lay on his dying bed, signed by all of his 
flock who could write their names. 


‘“<It is we, say they, it is we, who are the cause of your long illness. 
Had we been more ready to listen to you, you would not have had oc- 
casion to fatigue yourself in the deep snow, nor to exhaust your lungs, 
and all the powers of your body. Oh, how much pain has it cost you 
to teach us, like our good Savior; you forgot yourself for our sakes. 
Dear pastor, sensible of the affection you have always manifested to- 
wards us, we desire, with all our hearts, to be useful to you. We can 
say, with truth, that if our lives could be of service to you, we would 
give them, and then we should not be doing more for you than you have 
done for us. May the Lord bless you, and grant you patience in this 
long trial! May he shower upon you a thousand benedictions from on 
high, and recompense you for all the pains you have taken for us! Your 
reward isin heaven: an immortal crownawaits you. We will conclude 
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by intreating your pray ers in our behalf; unworthy as we are, we do not 
forget you in ours. Every family, w ithout exception, from the heights 
of Romas to the foot of the Influs, salutes you, and you will see our 
names in this letter.”? p. 294. 


During the whole of Neff’s protracted sufferings, he seems to 
have been gifted with the fortitude of a martyr. His heart 
often turned with yearnings of affection towards his dear people, 
and he sent them many a testimony of his remembrance. In one 
of his letters, he recommends to them Bunyan’s life, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the life of the missionary Brainerd, thus showing the 
kind of influence which had operated on his own mind, and led 
him to his devoted attachment to the cause of Christ. It may be, 
indeed, that from the perusal of our own Brainerd’s life, he first 
caught the flame of that holy ardor, which burned so unceasingly 
and so brightly in his bosom; and thus he may hereafter be seen 
in heaven, with Martyn and others, as another trophy of that pre- 
cious testimonial to God’s grace. We shall close our extracts 
from this most interesting volume, with a few passages relating to 
his dying hour. In one : of his letters to his flock, he thus writes. 


“My situation is indeed painful ; [, who delighted so much in an active 
and stirring life, have long been reduced to the most complete 1 inertion, 
scarcely able to eat, drink, ‘sleep, or speak, or to listen to reading, or to re 
ceive the visits of my brethren, and feeling it a great effort to dictate these 
few lines, [ am w veighec 1 down by the pains of sickness, and often I am 
deprived, by agonies, or by the wiles of Satan and my own heart, of 
the sense of God’s presence, and of the consolations which it would af- 
ford me. I can, however, without hesitation declare, that I would not 
exchange this state of trial, for that in which some of my years have 
been passed, even in the midst of my ministerial labors ; for thoug -h my life 
may have been spent in the service of Christ, and may have ‘appeared 
exemplary to the eyes of men, I find in it so much unfaithfulness, so 
many sins, so many things which, i in my sight, and above all in the 
sight of the Lord, have polluted my w ork, ons” have passed so much time 
in forgetfulness of God, that had I still thirty years to live, I should 
prefer a hundred times over, passing them on this bed of languor and an- 
guish, to recovering my health and strength, and not to lead a life more 
truly christian, more holy, more entirely devoted to God than I have 
done hitherto.” p. 289. 


‘We had the satisfaction,” said a narrator of his dying scene, 
“of being much with him towards the close of his painful career, 
and we never heard a murmur escape from his lips. Often, after 
our poor services, he threw his arms round our necks, embraced 
us, thanked us, and exhorted us with all his soul to devote our- 
selves to God. ‘Believe my experience,’ said he, ‘ He only is 
your sure trust, He only is truly to be loved. If you should one 
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day be employed in preaching the gospel, take care not to 
work to be seen of men. Oh, with how many things of this kind 
do I reproach myself! My life, which appears to some to have been 
well employed, has not been a quarter so much so as it might have 
been! How much precious time have [ lost!’ He accused him- 
self of unfaithfulness in the employment of his time, and of having 
been vain-glorious; he whose labors were scarcely known to a few 
friends! who had refused to marry, that his heart might be entirely 
devoted to his Master, and whose ardent charity for his fellow crea- 
tures had brought him, at the age of thirty-one, to his bed of death. 
On his mother’s account only, did he show the least inquietude ; old, 
feeble, and devoted to him, she could not restrain her tears. Be- 
fore her, he assumed a firmness which amounted even to reproach ; 

then, when she left him, no longer able to refrain from weeping 
himself, his eyes followed her with tenderness, and he would ex- 
claim, ‘my poor mother!’ ‘The last night of his life, we and some 
other persons remained to sit up with him. Never shall we forget 


those hours of anguish, so well called the valley of the shadow of 


death. It was necessary to attend him constantly, and to hold him 
in his convulsive struggles ; to support his fainting head in our arms, 
to wipe the cold drops from his forehead, to bend or to straiten his 
stiffened limbs, for the center of his body only retained any warmth. 
During the long night of his agony, we could only pray and sup- 
port him. In the morning, the fresh air having a little revived him, 
he made a sign that he should be carried to a higher bed. They 


placed him on this bed in a sitting posture, and the struggles of 


death began. For four hours, we saw his eyes raised to heaven ; 
each breath that escaped from his panting bosom, seemed accom- 
panied with a prayer; and at that awful period, when the heaviness 
of death was upon him, in the ardent expression of his supplication, 
he appeared more animated than any of us. We stood around him 
weeping, and almost murmuring at the duration of his sufferings, 
but the power of his faith was so visible in his countenance, that 
our faith was restored by it: it seemed as though we could see his 
soul hovering on his lips, impatient for eternity. At last, we so 
well understood what his vehement desire was, that with one impulse 
we all exclaimed, “‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” pp. 296 
—300. 

In closing this most interesting volume, our only regret is, that 
there is not more of it. We have rarely met, in our reading, with 
an example of such uncommon devotedness. The author of the 
memoir compares Neff with Bernard Gilpin, Herbert, Martyn and 
Oberlin; but we must say, that in our view, Neff in some respects, 
surpasses them all, especially in the hardships he endured, and the 





indefatigable perseverance, and the indomitable ene rey, which he 
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manifested. We can easily conceive, that unconsciously to him- 
self, the eclat which attends missionary exertions like those of 
Marty n, may sometimes contribute its support, to enable a man to 
endure like him. He was to leave behind him, a translation of 
the scriptures, which would one day spread among millions of 
men; he enjoyed too, the pleasure of traversing scenes which are 
equally celebrated in history and romance, and “of meeting with 
many who were distinguished for their rank and talents. But in 
Nefi’s retirement among the wretched, degraded people for whom 
he labored, we can conceive of no possible impulse, but his benevo- 
lence, and his strong feeling of indebtedness to “the Lord who 
bought him.”’ It amounted to what the eloquent Foster so stri- 
kingly calls, ‘‘an inconcievable diffusion of obligation ;” and _ it 
prompted him to forego every comfort, to extinguish his love of 
natural scenery, and to bury himself almost in the caverns of the 
earth; patiently bearing with obstinacy and waywardness, and de- 
sce nding to the drudgery of the most menial offices, and all, not to 
establish a name, but to win souls to Christ. In the whole re- 
cord of missionary exertions, we do not know of an instance more 
truly exemplifying the power of the gospel, than this of Felix Neff. 
In his history, as well as that of the persecuted people to whom he 
ministered, we have a striking proof, that the piety which is form- 
ed amidst trials and sufferings, takes a deeper root, and becomes 
more thoroughly incorporated with the whole man, than that which 
springs up in the sunshine of prosperity. ‘The impression of obligation 
penetrates to the very heart’s core, instead of being painted merely on 
the outward surface. Accordingly we find that those who best stood 
the times of persecution, forsaking every thing rather than suc- 
cumb to the yoke of papal tyranny, were characterized by a deeper 
devotion, than those who yielded to the seductions of ease, or to 
the frowns of power. They not merely drew near to heaven out- 
wardly, by mounting the high Alps, and dwelling amid the gla- 
ciers, where eternal winter thrones himself in the terrors of the 
stormy blast and the driving snow; but they were nearer inwardly 
too, catching thence a flame which might warm their hearts, and 
keep them alive and happy, amid the chill apathy which reigned 
around them. 
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Art. VII.—MclIztvarne’s Evipences or CHRISTIANITY. 


The Evidences of Christianity, in their External Division: Exhibited in a course 
of Lectures delivered in Clinton Hall, in the winter of 1831—2; under the ap- 
ointment of the University of the City of New-York. BY Cuanrres P. Mc- 
LvAINE, D.D. Rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, Professor of the Ev- 
idences of Revealed Religion, and of Sacred Antiquities, in the city of New- 
York, 8vo. pp. 565. 


Dr. Jounnson has remarked in relation to Homer, that nation 
after nation, and century after century, has been able to do 
little more than transpose his incidents, new-name his characters, 
and paraphrase his sentiments. ‘The same thing must be substan- 
tially true in regard to the argument for christianity. At this pe- 
riod of the world, it would be as vain, as it is undesirable, to ex- 
pect much that is new. The beauty of Homer, the sweetness of 
his numbers, and the grandeur of his sentiments, are not injured by 
the lapse of time. So it is with the arguments for the truth 
of christianity. ‘They lose nothing by being often repeated ; 
they will be as fresh in the next generation as in this; as much 
fitted to convince the mind centuries hence, as they were in the 
days of the apostles. The demonstrations of Euclid will be as 
clear to the last generation of mathematicians, as they were to his 
countrymen; nor will they have lost any of their freshness and 
importance, when the last human mind shall contemplate the won- 
derful clearness and acumen of the ancient Grecian. 

The peculiar character and claims of christianity, subjected it 
to the severest scrutiny, on its first promulgation to the world. 
It struck at all existing institutions. It demanded absolute su- 
premacy over human things. It claimed authority to dictate in 
regard to all opinions and laws, and movements of individuals, and 
nations. It opened a warfare against all philosophic doctrines, all 
customs, idols, altars, that had usurped dominion over men; and 
claimed the authority of dethroning all supremacies, and of sitting 
down in the vacated seat of influence and power. It moved on to 
displace all the pontiffs of superstition; to close all pagan tem- 
ples, or to re-consecrate them to a holier service ; to annihilate 
splendid and imposing rituals; and to break up establishments of 
grandeur and pomp, that had been securely based on the opinions 
and customs of centuries. 

It was impossible that these apparently arrogant claims, should 
make their way without meeting the most determined resistance. Men 
do not surrender ancient opinions and religious rites without a con- 
flict. We should expect, therefore, to trace among the men who 
have opposed or defended christianity, some of the profoundest 
movements of intellect that ancient or modern times could furnish. 
We should be surprised if we did not find, that the chief talent of 
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the world had met here, as on an arena suited to all that is great 
in intellectual strife, keen, acute, and profound in discussion, or 
tender, thrilling, and mighty in appeal. Never was there a finer 
field for eloquence and argument, than was furnished when the chris- 
tian fathers presented their “ apologies” to the Roman emperors. 
Never were the acuteness and power of pagan philosophers more 
demanded, than when they saw the imposing rites of the ancient wor- 
ship neglected ; the temples of their gods beginning to be forsaken ; 
the ‘“execrable superstition” of Judea, as Tacitus called it, ad- 
vancing to take possession of the Roman empire ; and the last 
remnant.of the system which had received the homage of her war- 
riors, and orators, and statesmen, in the pride of her conquest 
and glory, departing from the capital of the world. It is curious, 
therefore, at least, as part of the history of the human mind, to 
look at the christian controversy. It presents struggling cham- 
pions, in some of the most interesting attitudes in which we can 
contemplate them. ‘The dying efforts of paganism, the throes 
and contortions of this mighty system expiring in the greatness of 
of its strength, might be expected to exhibit scenes of the highest 
interest and power. ‘The grand question which presented itself tothe 
Roman world, at the advance of christianity, was, how it might be 
crushed. ‘The strength of the Roman arm was put forth. The 
emperors expected to destroy it by power. ‘They deemed it un- 
worthy of an intellectual struggle. ‘They knew no other way to con- 
quer it, than that by which they had conquered the world—by 
arms. Still it lived. Philosophy next entered the lists, and pa- 
ganism summoned men to defend its system by eloquence and ar- 
gument. ‘The battle was fought where it should have been at 
first—not with the bodies of men, and amid the fires of persecu- 
tion; but in the arena of intellectual warfare, and by the power of 
reason and persuasion. We scarcely know of a more instructive 
employment for a christian, than to contemplate the various atti- 
tudes into which opposition to christianity has thrown itself; and the 
positions in favor of unbelief, which have been successively assu- 
med and abandoned. We propose, therefore, to call the attention 
of our readers, in this article, to a brief notice of the state of the 
christian argument, at certain prominent points of the christian 
history. 

The main facts in regard to christianity, in its early progress, 
have become a part of the records of the world ; and never will or 
can be, called in question. He that should assail those facts, would 
assail at the same time all ancient history. ‘There are no facts 
better established than those relating to the small beginnings, 
the rapid spread, and the final triumph of christianity in the Ro- 
man empire. These great facts are not called in question by in- 
fidels; and here we meet on common ground. All modern as well 
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as ancient unbelievers have fully admitted them. Celsus has 
borne witness to the extensive diffusion of the gospel in the sec- 
ond century ; Porphyry in the third ; and Julian brought all the re- 
sources of the empire to crush the advancing and far spread re- 
ligion that had pervaded his dominions, in the fourth. Gibbon has 
recorded the progress and triumph of the gospel ; Hume has rea- 
soned on its extensive and triumphant spread ; Shaftesbury, Tin- 
dal, Hobbes, Herbert, and Volney, have all admitted the main facts 
in the case. Not an infidel has dared to call them in question. 
No universal skeptic has ventured to assail them. Even Hume, 
who doubted all things, deemed these facts as well known and as 
certain, as the events pertaining to British history. Here, then, 
there is one important part of the argument which is put to rest ; 
and which is never hereafter to be called into controversy. With 
this conceded, christians now advance to the inquiry about the 
truth of their religion. 

But what are the facts in the case? What is that common ground 
on which christians and infidels here meet? ‘The admitted points 
may be summed up in few words. Jesus Christ came in accord- 
ance with the expectation of the Jewish nation, that about this 
time the Messiah would appear. ‘This is attested by ‘Tacitus and 
Suetonius. He was put to death in the reign of ‘Tiberius Cesar, 
and under the administration of Pontius Pilate. To this the Ro- 
man records bear full attestation. His disciples went forth affirm- 
ing, that he had risen from the dead and ascended to heaven, claim- 
ing the power of working miracles. No infidel, from Celsus to this 
time, has denied this. "They traveled extensively throughout the 
Roman empire; made many converts on the belief that they 
worked miracles; produced extensive changes in the existing state 
of things ; assailed all forms of religion, and demanded that all men 
should turn from idols to God. A deep and permanent change 
was wrought; and the religion which had come out from the fire 
of persecution in Judea, soon supplanted paganism, and was seated, 
in three centuries, on the throne of the Caesars. It came without 
arms; without wealth; without learning ; without any extraordi- 
nary pretensions to human endowment. It came when the minds 
of men were not prepared for it by having embraced a previous 
system leading to it; but when the name of Jew, was another 
name for contempt and scorn,* and from a region which, of all na- 
tions, would at that time excite the most hatred and contempt. 
The Jews were not merely regarded by the Romans with the com- 
mon contempt which they felt for a barbarous people. All nations 
they deemed their inferiors, except the Greeks; and all they re- 





*“ Credat Judeus Apella,”’ ete. Horace 
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garded as fit only to be slaves to the conquerors of the earth. But 
the Jews inherited the peculiar and emphatic curses and indignation 
of the Roman. When Pompey the Great invaded Judea, he 
transplanted large numbers of them to Rome, as slaves. Yet they 
still adhered to their religion. ‘They would still observe the sab- 
bath, and the rites of their religion. No force or persuasion, could 
induce them to conform to the customs of the Romans. So per- 
verse and unmanageable were they, that they were at last manumit- 
ted, and a residence assigned them across the Tiber. ‘There they 
lived, in a separate colony, the objects still of abhorrence and con- 
tempt to every Roman. Under all the disadvantages of this pre- 
judice, Jews preached the gospel in the capital; and this execrable 
superstition made its triumphant progress, until its banners floated 
over the palaces of the Cesars. 

On every account the rapid extension of this religion was won- 
derful. It did not advance against a system of religion that was 
enfeebled by age, or amid a people devoid of energy or intelli- 
gence. It was in the very zenith of the Roman power; and amid 
the full vigor, and pride, and splendor of the Roman idolatry. ‘The 
system of religion which the state had nourished, had just attained 
the vigor and pride of its iat d; and was sustained by the pomp 
of splendid ceremonies, by the power of statutes and of arms; by 
the sentiments of phik ssophers, and by all the vonerabloness of 
antiquity.* ‘The great interests of the church and the state had 
been blended together; and this mighty fabric of empire rose to 
defy all the religions, as it had defied all the arms, of the world. 
Against this, christianity advanced. Unlike all other religions, it 
was exclusive in its claims. It had no God, corresponding to the 
Jupiter of the Romans, as the Egyptians had; no Mars, or Venus, 
or Cupid, or Ceres, or Minerva, presiding over war, and love, and 
agriculture, and the arts, as might be found under other names in 
all idolatrous nations. If it had proposed simply an alliance, or 
confederation of gods, or an addition of new names to the rabble 
of divinities already acknowledged, it might have expected a hos- 
pitable reception. But it came in another manner. It had but one 
God, and his claim was exclusive; but one mediator, and he was 
solitary, grand, awful; standing between the sole monarch of the 
universe and all human beings. It demanded, therefore, that all 
the altars of the world should be overthrown; all the temples of 
pollution should be closed; all sacerdotal offices should be abolish- 
ed; and all the laws of the empire pertaining to religion, should be 
changed. It offered to receive the recumbent fabric of power that 
had been sustained by the vast efforts of a splendid mythology, on 
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its own bosom ; and to assure the empire, that none of its great 


interests should suffer by a total change of its faith and its forms of 


worship. It proposed a new code of morals; new institutions ; and 
a thorough revolution in all the existing opinions of men, about the 
great matters of their present and future interests. One God in his 
solitariness, absoluteness and grandeur, it demanded that men should 
adore; one great purpose it required that men should put forth— 
to obtain that immortality which christianity now revealed; and to 
become reconciled to God through the blood of the atonement 
made on the cross. ‘Christianity in earnest’ put forth its mighty 
power, and this power was felt in the most entire change in the 
thoughts of men, ever experienced on this globe. The effect was 
seen every where ; and at once a demonstration was furnished, that 
it was capable of effecting changes in any portion of the wretched 
population of the world. Ejphesus was the seat of the splendid, 
concentrated idolatry of Asia Minor, and a christian church rose 
near the temple of Diana; Corinth was more licentious than ever 
Paris has been since, and a christian church was reared amidst its 
gaiety and corruption, near its theatres, and its palaces. Rome, 
the colluvies gentium, mighty and vast in power, and wealth, and 
crime, seemed to be just the place to test the energy of the new 
system, and to afford to all ages a solution of the op ytd whether 
the new religion could meet the utmost extremity of human cor- 
ruption. 

Proof could easily be adduced of all the facts implied in these 
observations. Such proof, however, at this period of the world, is 
needless. ‘They constitute the starting point between us and infi- 
dels. Admitting on both sides the existence of the facts, we divide 
at once about the proper mode of explaming them, Christians 
maintain that they constitute evidence of the truth of their religion ; 
and that nothing but the supposition of the alidity of the Apostles’ 
claims, can account for the sudden and mighty effects of the gospel. 
Infidels affirm that it is but one more instance of imposture, and 
ill-directed zeal ; and all the power of the historian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire has been called forth, in an attempt 
to trace these changes to the operation of causes which exclude the 
notion of the protecting agency of God. ‘To an examination of this 
argument we do not now propose to direct our attention. We wish 
to inquire rather in what way ancient unbelievers and pagans dis- 
posed of these facts. 

The history of the opposition to christianity, is one of the most 
curious records which this world furnishes. Opposed it must be, 
and would be: but infidelity has found itself often greatly perplexed 
to know with what arguments to assail it. ‘Trial has been accord- 
ingly made of ai! the modes of warfare which have been hitherto 
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could not but occur to the pagan world, when it contemplated the 
rapid progress of the new religion, in what w ay is this to be met? 
It was then too serious a thing to be laughed at. ‘There was no 
power in a jibe to stay the progress of the advancing system. There 
was no shield in the laws, no sacredness in ancient opinions, no 
power in legislation, tooppose it. It made its way towards the seat 
of power, and as early as the time of Nero, threatened to subvert 
the entire Roman system. 

The first test which was applied to christianity, when it had 
passed beyond the regions of philosophic contempt, and exalted it- 
self to the notice of the state, was to bring to bear on it all the en- 

ergy of the imperial. power. It was deemed possible to crush it 
at a blow; and the emperor seemed to be engaged i in an employ- 
ment worthy of the purple, in endeavoring to arrest the progress of 
the daring intruder. All the power of statutes, and the force of 
terror; all the authority of the Roman name, and the horrors of 
persecution, were employed to extinguish the rising religion. 
Through ten of these fiery trials christianity made its way, and sur- 
vived them all. The scene was new. ‘The experiment ona large 
scale had not been made. ‘hough there had been opposition to 
religious teachers in cther times, and a few philosophers had been 
sacrificed in the struggle ; yetsuch a thing as a general persecution 
to extinguish a rising sect by the sword and faggot, had never oc- 
curred. It was reserved for christianity to experience and to survive 
the trial—apparently the most feeble and unprotected of all sys- 
tems which had ever been presented to men. On some accounts, 
it was well that the grand experiment was then made effectually. 
It was a favorable time to settle a maxim of vast importance to the 
world—that the mind is free; that it cannot be trammeled by 
power; and that the flames of persecution are the direct means of 
perpetuating and enlarging the system which is sought to be de- 
stroyed. Happy would it have been, if even ten persecutions could 
have held this up to view so effectually, as to instruct succeeding 
enemies of the church of God. Streams of blood that have since 
flowed in the inquisition, and the vales of Piedmont, and every 
where under the fiery domination of the papal power, might then 
have been spared. But though nominal christians have been slow 
to learn this lesson, yet it was effectually taught the pagan world. 
The records of the early christian church have told the nations, 
that it is a great settled principle that no system of religion can be 
destroyed by the fury of persecution. It seems wonderful that amid 
these scenes, it did not occur to the philosophic Romans, to meet 
the christian religion rather by argument, than by the sword. It 
might have been supposed, that they would have challenged the 
early christians rather to intellectual combat, than to strife w vith gla- 
diators, and wild beasts in the theaters. But when the imperial 
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arm had kindly undertaken to manage and dispose of the new reli- 
sion, philosophy seemed contented to look on and view the strife. 
in the contests of Nero, and Domitian, and Diocletian, they did not 
deem it proper to interfere; and hence a religion depending on 
argument, appealing to conscience and to thought, and offering 
the rewards of heav en, was doomed to make its way in a contest 
with the sword, and to plead for protection while imperial power 
sought to suppress it on the rack, or amidst the fames. Every 
reader of the Roman writers of that period, must have been struck 
with surprise, that they so seldom referred to the christian religion ; 
and still more that none of them took the controversy from impe- 
rial hands, and made an appeal to the only authority which can 
ever decide the claims of a new religion. ‘Tacitus once mentions 
it—with contempt; ;—Suetonius bestows on it a passing notice; 
Longinus has a solitary reference to Paul and to Moses ; and Pliny 
mentioned it, because he was compelled to do so, in virtue of his 
office. But the truth was, they deemed tt unworthy of argument. 
They regarded it as suitably disposed in the hands of persecuting 
emperors. And though by such persecution the new religion ac- 
quired a reputation—yet it was, in the view of philosophers, a most 
unenviable notoriety. It was such a fame as a highwayman or 
pirate obtains, when he dies under the curses of an offended world. 

Yet though the philosophers of the Roman empire did not regard 
the christian religion as worthy of debate ; though for more than a 
hundred years, there did not occur a formal argument against it, 
yet the fathers of the christian church were by no means content, 
that the controversy should be settled by the fargot and the sword. 
They seized the occasion to present their views to the Roman em- 
perors. ‘They made formal statements of the reasons why they 
were christians. They vindicated their religion from the gross and 
indecent charges which were alledged against christians. They 
seized the occasion when the public mind was agitated, and the 
empire was roused to the case of the christians, to make their 
appeal to the Roman people, and to fix the arcuments for the 
truth of christianity deep in the public mind. It was then that the 
fathers presented their “apologies” for christianity. They came 
before the world, and showed that the persecuted scheme had 
claims to other treatment than contempt, and the sword. Many 
of them were qualified to grapple with the mightiest spirits of the 
Roman world; and they commanded the attention of those who 
claimed the right of controllmg mankind. ‘These were the first 
evidences of christianity which were written; and they are inval- 
uable, not only as specimens of what persecuted men could say in 
their defense, but as monuments of wisdom, and learning, and cool- 
ness of discussion, which showed that philosophers did not degrade 
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themselves, when they entered the lists with the apologists for 
christianity. 

In these circumstances, it was impossible that the appeal should 
always be to faggots or to arms. Christianity assumed to the eye 
of man, a more ‘intellectual and elevated character. It gradually 
rose, until it came to be regarded as worth debate. It began to be 
a matter of grave inquiry whether, after all that imperial power 
could do, it would not yet supplant the national religion. It com- 
manded therefore, the attention of intellectual men, and compelled 
them to enter the field of argument, and defend, if possible, the 
system of paganism. ‘The subject came up inno form that would 
admit of contempt, or that would suffer the christian fathers to 
avoid the controversy. About the year 176, Celsus attacked chris- 
tianity; and brought to bear on the subject the reputation of a 
philosopher, and the keenness and wit of an able controversialist. 
'The book is lost, but we have no small part of it preserved in the 
answer of Origen. ‘These portions show, that he was at least a 
diligent and indefatigable collector of all the charges which had 
ever been made against thechristian name. ‘There was nothing of 
ribaldry or abuse, of sober argument, or blasphemous railing, that 
he was willing should pass unemployed in his controversy with the 
christian faith. Origen met, with a master’s hand, this first cham- 
pion of unbelief ; and his w we is still a repository of argument in 
defense of the christian religion. Porphyry and Hierocles suc- 
ceeded Celsus in the argument against christianity ; and were like 
him met and foiled. These men were skilful controversialists, and 
distinguished philosophers ; and being bitterly opposed to the chris- 
tian name and religion, it might be supposed they would exhaust 
the argument against christianity. ‘The Roman emperors had as- 
sailed it by arms ;—they renewed the attack in the field which was 
best fitted to test the strength of the christian argument. In that 
strife, the balances were not long equally poised. In the estima- 
tion of the Roman people, the defenders of paganism were foiled 
by the advocates of christianity ; and the new scheme of religion 
was as triumphant in the field of argument, as it had been amidst the 
flames of persecution. ‘The defenses of the early christians against 
their assaults, are still monuments of their talents, their skill, and 
their piety. ‘They stand in the past as memorials, that up to their 
time the citadels of the foe had been taken, and the field was in 

the possession of the sacramental host of God’s elect. 

One other conflict was needful. It was desirable that some sin- 
gle man should bring the combined power of the imperial arm and 
of argument, to bear on the christian cause, and to test the new 
religion Ww hich had come to dethrone the ancient system. Perse- 
cution had burned and blazed alone. Philosophy had fought by 
itself. Both had been foiled. But how would it be, if both could 
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be combined in one individual ? Could the christian system still sur- 
vive, if argument should come enforced by the power of the sword, 
and if the flames of persecution should shed a lurid blaze on the 
supposed demonstrations of a philosophic emperor? Such a man 


was Julian; and it was reserved for him, to blend the power of 


the purple, and the argument of the philosopher ; the might of the 
imperial arm, with the keenness and satire of an accomplished dis- 
putant, to ¢est in view of the Roman people, the power of the 
christian religion. Never was.a man better fitted for his purpose. 
If divine Providence had designed him solely for this end, his ex- 
istence might be adduced as a ‘striking proof of that boundless wis- 
dom which aidlapts mstruments toends. If we may believe Gibbon, 
who seems to have exhausted all his eloquence and talents in his 
description of Julian; who supposed he was, in drawing his cha- 
racter, aiming a deadly thrust at christianity ; but who in this in- 
stance, furnishes a most striking illustration of what is apparent 
throughout the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ that 
he was “led by a hook in the nose ;” Julian was a man of most 
splendid endowments, of vast enterprise and skill, of consummate 
art, and of profound learning and wisdom. He wielded the power 
of the Roman empire—then mighty and grand in its movements. 
All this power he brought to re-establish paganism, and crush the 
christian scheme. In addition to this, he had been carefully train- 
ed in the christian religion. He had professed to be a christian. 
He had been destined to the purple, and was expected to complete 
the scheme contemplated by Constantine the Great. All his power 
and learning, he brought to crush the christian system. But the 
infidel emperor was met. Christianity then had enlisted in its de- 
fense, many of the mightiest minds of the empire; and on every 
hand it was easy to find men qualified to defend the christian faith 
against the arguments of Julian. God also opposed the daring 
emperor. ‘The elements “in their courses fought against” him. 
His plan for rebuilding the holy city, i defiance of the predictions 
of God, was defeated; and christianity gained a signal triumph 
over the most artful and mighty assault which had ever been made 
on its existence. 

It is not a little remarkable, that with the opposition cf Julian, 


ends for many centuries the controversy respecting the truth of 


the christian religion. ‘The great enemy of the Son of God, foiled 
in this his most mighty effort to overturn the christian faith, appa- 
rently withdrew from the field of strife, and yielded the victory to 
the triumphant church of God. The utmost power of persecution 
had been tried. ‘The arms of the empire had been wielded in vain. 
All the resources of wit and argument, of abuse, contempt, and 
raillery, of malice and intimidation, of philosophy and of sophistry, 
had been exhausted, and the humbled foe appeared to retire dis- 
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comfited from the field, and to leave its possession to triumphant 
christianity. Yet it was in appearance only. It was the master 
movement in the tactics of the great prince of cunning and delu- 
sion. Christianity was suffered to retain the field; and the atten- 
tion of the world was diverted from the scheme itself, and its pri- 
mitive purity and comeliness. An effort was made gradually, to 
revive the system of idolatry, baptized with the christian name ; 
and to turn the professed advocates for christianity to the real de- 
fense of paganism. When Julian with the power of empire could 
not re-establish it; when arts and arms only enlisted the entire 
church against it ; and when it was compelled to retire with shame 
from the field, it occurred to the grand adversary, that all the skill 
and force of the christian cause could be enlisted in his service. 
If idolatry could be introduced into the church itself, the victory 
would be gained ; and gained too without the hazard to the cause 
of Satan which had been experienced in the times of persecution 
and of conflict. It was done: and after the times of Julian, we 
are introduced to a different scene. ‘The din of controversy and 
the shouts of alternate victory, die away. ‘The noise of strife is 
gone. ‘The field is yielded to the christian ; and the banners of the 
faith float peacefully over all the palaces and cottages of the em- 
pire. ‘The foe has suddenly disappeared ; and the church has the 
aspect of peace. Instead of the foe now visible, a thousand pious 
hands are seen bearing into the church the trophies of conquest, and 
the spoils of victory. ‘The ancient temples of the gods, are strip- 
ped to adorn the churches of the Savior. The altars are removed 
to grace the triumphs of the christian religion. ‘The robes of the 
pagan priesthood now adorn the ministers of the christian religion ; 
and paganism is every where reminded of its defeat, by witnessing 
the triumphal movements of the church of the Redeemer. With 
the pomp and splendor of paganism; with the imposing rites of 
the ancient Roman worship; with the gorgeous vestments, the 
titles, robes, and crowns, of the heathen priesthood, christianity 
walked in triumph and in state. Paganism humbled and subdued, 
saw every where the memorials of its ancient grandeur, now pas- 
sed into other hands,—and smiled. The name was changed. The 
thing remained. 'The church became the defender of that which 
it had for centuries steadily assailed: and dreaming of triumphs, it 
reclined on the arm of the vanquished, and pressed to its bosom 
that which it had struggled so long to overcome. Henceforward 
it became the defender of the trappings and pomp of the assumed 
paganism. It blended the rites of the ancient superstition with 
the doctrines of the cross ; and we know nothing more of chris- 
tianity on the spot of her triumph, except as vanquished in her 
victories, subdued in her laurels, and a slave led captive amid her 
rumphal arches. 
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To this cause we attribute it, that during the middle ages, there 
are to be found no works written to defend christianity against the 
enemies of the church. ‘The attention of men was called off from 
this conflict; and while the church was occupied with the legends 
of the saints, or the subtilties of the schoolmen, or the defense of 
monastic institutions, the great enemy of christianity was for gotten. 
Any man might be an infidel unmolested, if he would consent to 
become a pagan in the bosom of the church. Any deadly foe 
might lurk there, if he would give a slight change to the ancient 
form of unbelief. Any sins might be indulged against christianity, 
if man would come up to the heathen rites of the Roman church. 
Of all schemes which ever contemplated conquest and victory, 
this device was the most remarkable. What persecution, and fire, 
and blood, and imperial power could not do, the cunning of him 
who came with the “ deceivableness of unrighteousness” ‘fully ac- 
complished. Probably in all the history of the middle ages; 
amid all that was said or done on the subject of christianity, as one 
dark and leaden age rolled on after another, there could not be 
found one solitary defense of christianity, that would now make the 
least impression on the mind of an infidel. 

The reformation, however, restored the features of the primitive 
church. The battle was again to be fought. The conflict was 
to be renewed again and again, and perhaps until the end of time. 
The christian argument was to be varied, to meet new forms of un- 
belief, and to carry the warfare again into tie camp of error. It 
was impossible to disturb the repose of the long night which settled 
cloud on cloud over Europe, without calling for th the enemies of 
christianity. Scarce was the strife begun with papal Rome, before 
the open enemies of the church, w armed by the returning spring- 
time of religion from the torpor of ages, assaulted the ‘christian 
faith, and demanded a renewal of the stru: gee, to determine wheth- 
er all, like the Catholic system, was imposture, or whether be- 
neath this rubbish of ages, there still remained any thing that 
was worth contending for. From that period a new series of defen- 
ses of christianity have been offered to the world. ‘The form has 
been varied; the argument has been repeated ; the approach of the 
enemy has been met at every front; and at each new assault, it has 
happened that there was intellectual might enough in the church 
to meet and subdue the foe. 

First in the series of modern defenses of christianity, stands the 
immortal work of Grotius De Veritate. It was the happy lot of 
that wonderful man, the father of the law of nations, who may al- 
most be said to have given law to Europe, on the great subjects of 
peace and war, to present to the worlda defense of c shristianity, which 
was fitted to put the whole question at rest. He found the argu- 
ment in perfect chaos. He reduced it to order. He lived when 
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thousands were doubting whether amid the rubbish of the system 
of papacy, there was any thing worth controversy. He found no 
defense of religion ready at his hand; no well compacted argument 
that would at once silence and satisfy the mind of an objector. To 
collect this argument, to arrange it, to place it in a clear light, he 
devoted the great powers of his mind; and the argument as it came 
from his hands, and under all the disadvantages of the times, 
stands complete. Succeeding writers have varied the form, enlar- 
ged the topics, adduced new t!lustrations, and examined the Fathers 
to confirm his positions; they have met the ever varying forms of 
infidel belief; but to this day, Grotius stands as embodying all in 
substance thi at has ever been said; and as having given a form to 
the argument which has directed all subsequent writers. 

We have no intention of dwelling longer on the historical view 
of the argument for christianity. ‘Ihe subsequent progress of the 
controversy ts well known. We will j just observe, however, that 
to this day, the controversy has maintained the character which it 
had at the beginning, of calling forth the mightiest powers of the 
mind known among men. Noman can look over the names of the 
writers on this great areument, without being struck with the fact 
that it has enlisted the profoundest intellects, as well as the purest 
moral feelings, among men. When we adduce the names of Gro- 
tius, and Paley, and Lardner, and Leslie, and Chalmers, and Ers- 
kine, and Robert Hall, as defenders of christianity, we have men- 
tioned names that would be quatified to defend any cause, or to 
carry a controversy into any of the regions de “nanding research, or 
eloquence, or argument. ii any cause can be defended, it may 
be by such men. We add here, that the moral character of these 
men is such, as constitutes a pledge that the cause to which they 
would devote their talents, has claims on the attention of mankind. 
When we remark, on the other hand, that christianity has been as- 
sailed by such men as Herbert, and Shaftesbury, and Tindal, and 
Chubb, and Morgan, and Voltaire, and Volney, and the philoso- 
phers of the Frenc h Encyclopedia, and Hume and Gibbon, and 
it is needless to add that that must be a cause incapable of defense, 
which they could not defend. ‘The champions of unbelief have 
not want d wit, or sop rhis stry, or persuas ive powers, or learning, or 
research, to carry on their assault on the christian scheme. We 
may add too, that the moral character of these men has been such, 
as to constitute a pledge, that they would leave no device, fair or 
unfair, unemployed to vain their cause ; and such too, (so far as the 
majority of them are concerned,) as to constitute prima facie 
proof, that the cause which they would defend, was not worth the 
serious attention of mankind. 

Beyond the ocean, this great warfare has been witnessed again 


and again. ‘The strife there, perhaps, is ended. It was to "y ex- 
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pected, that it would be renewed on this side of the waters, and 
we look with deep interest to learn in what way it has been com- 
menced and will be maintained. We are anxious to know, wheth- 
er our countrymen are qualified to take up and extend the chris- 
tian argument; or whether the advocates of the christian faith here, 
are unfit to be regarded as the allies of the men, who have spoken 
on this subject in other times, and in other lands. We are happy 
to say, that in our view, the controversy in this country, has been 
in hands not unworthy to be ranked with the Origens and Justins, 
and Paleys, and C halmerses, and even Butlers. of other climes. 
When we mention the name of Dwight, as the defender of the 
christian faith at the period of French infidelity, succeeding our 
revolution ; as lifting up his voice in this great controversy with his 
fellow laborers; we have mentioned a name fitted to rank with the 
advocates for the christian cause in any land, and fitted to adorn 
any profession of any times. His two sermons on “ modern infi- 
delity,”’ are stniking proofs of the fearful controversy in which un- 
belief may expect to engage this side the waters, and of the ol- 
gantic powers which will rebuke the foreign intruder from our 
shores. In this connection we would also commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers, the work on the evidences of christianity by 


Dr. Alexander, of Princeton. As a clear and able exhibition of 


the argument, it is worthy to be placed beside Paley, and Chal- 
mers. Its influence on the public mind is already deep. It has 
approached the proper seats of influence. It was originally ad- 
dressed to the young men of a literary institution, and it may be 
the means of saving perhaps thousands of young men of talents, 
from the vortex of unbelief. It is one specimen of what the cler- 
gy of this land are called on to accomplish. They possess no 
small part of the learning and influence of the nation; and they 
are bound to exert it, by speaking through the press, as well 
from the desk, to their countrymen. 

The work which we have placed at the head of this article, is 
another portion of the American defense of the christian religion. 
It is a part of that great argument which is to be reared this “side 
the ocean, in defense of the religion of our fathers. Attracted by 
the growing, and already wide reputation of the author in his own 
church, and in other christian denominations, we were anxious to 
look at this, we believe his first considerable production from the 
press. We felt a deep interest to satisfy ourselves, whether chris- 
tianity had found in him, an advocate fitted to these times, and es- 
pecially fitted to the important class of our fellow citizens which 
he was called to address. On an argument like this, we did not 
expect or desire, much that was strictly new. We desired a lucid, 
vigorous, manly exhibition of the argument: a style captivating, 
elevated, pure; an acquaintance with the varying forms of unbelief: 
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a manner that should be attractive to young men; and an exhibi- 
tion of the powers of eloquence, and of thought, “of learning, and 
of classic diction, which should convince young men that christians 
are not fools, and that they are qualified to enter the lists with op- 
ponents of every class, and age, and name. ‘The book we have 
read—commenced at first, to gratify our curiosity; and then con- 
tinued and closed, because we found it to have other claims, and even 
after the various works already written, to be fully worthy of an 
attentive perusal. We could not express our humble sense of its 

value, in a better way than this; and we have come to the convic- 
tion that this book would do honor to any advocate of the christian 

cause, and that the structure and style of the argument is such, as 
io be an ornament to the literature of our country. Happy should 
we be, if we could extend its circulation throughout our land ; 
and especially, if we could be the means of placing it within the 
reach of any among the numerous youth in our colleges, who may 
stand on the dividing line of christianity and unbelief. 

We do not propose to enter into an ‘analysis of this work. Its 
history is briefly told. ‘The lectures were delivered in New-York 
and Brooklyn, by the author, in the capacity of lecturer under 
the appointment of the university of New- York. The “y were 
published at the request of the council of the university. The 
course embraces the ordinary external proofs of the truth of the 
christian religion. On the important department of the internal 
evidences of christianity, he did not, for want of time,enter. It is 
to be regretted that this department has not as yet been entered, 
and filled in this land. We know not a finer field now open in 
any branch of religious investigation, or one that would require 
more peculiar talents. In some respects it would be far more dif- 
ficult than the argument for the external proofs of the christian re- 
livion; but the proof might be made to reach classes of minds 
that have hitherto been unaffected by the defense of the christian 
religion. In no department would there be so much hazard of 
failure; but no where would the result of success be more rich, 
or beneficial to mankind. Reinhard’s Plan would suggest the out- 
line, or starting point, of such a work. Its execution might de- 
mand talents which perhaps this age will not furnish. We here 
suggest the thought, that the original excellency of the character 
of Jesus Christ, and his instructions and plan, may yet be seen to 
be so great; the analogy of his scheme to the works of creation, 
and the great laws impressed on the universe, may be so wonder- 
ful and apparent; the develope ment of his amazing views in the 
revolutions of future times, may be so striking; and the influence 
of his religion on the heart and life so clear; its truths so conform- 
ed to the advanced state of thinking in the world, as to render 
comparatively useless the whole argument from muracles. They 
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were fitted to their time ; but who now needs a miracle to teach 
him, that “the golden rule” is just and binding? So it may be 
yet, in the development of the plan, and the better understanding 
of the laws of mind and the relations of things, in regard to chris- 
tianity as a whole, before the close of the world. 

Most heartily do we commend the work before us, to the at- 
tention of our readers. It is difficult to abridge an argument, or to 
give an idea of the character of a work, of continuous and cumu- 
lative evidence, by an extract. Instead therefore of i incurring the 
hazard of doing injustice to the reasoning, we choose rather to close 
our notice of the work, by an extract or two of intrinsic value to 
this age, apart from their ‘bearing on the argument. They relate 
to the morais and dying scenes of some of the leading advocates 
of unbelief. 


But to speak more directly of the morals of leading infidels. Bo- 
lingbroke was a libertine of intemperate habits and unrestrained lust. 
Temple was a corrupter of all that came near him, given up to ease 
and pleasure. Emerson, an eminent mathematician, was ‘rude, vul- 
gar, and frequently immoral.” ‘ pe gery and profane language 
were familiar to him. i the close of life, being afflicted with 
the stone, he would crawl about the floor on his hands and knees, 
sometimes praying, sometimes swearing.” The morals of the Earl of 
Rochester are well known. Godwin was a lewd man by his own con- 
fession, as well as the unblushing advocate of lewdness. Shaftesbury 
and Collins, while endeavoring to destroy the gospel, partook of the 
Lord’s Supper, thus professing the christian faith for admission to office ! 
Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited his sister-in law to 
marry him ; and being refused, shot himself. ‘Tindal was originally a 
protestant, then turned papist, then protestant again, merely to suit the 
times ; and was at the same time infamous for vice in general, and the 
total want of principle. He is said to have died with this prayer in his 
mouth: ‘If there is a God, I desire that he may have mercy on me.”? 
Hobbes wrote his Leviathan to serve the cause of CharlesI.3; but find- 
ing him fail of success, he turned it to the defense of Cromw ell, and 
made a merit of this fact to the t usurper : as Hobbes himself unblush- 
ingly declared to Lord Clarendon. Need I describe Volt taire—prince 
of scoffers, as Hume was prince of sceptics 3; in childhood initiated into 
infidelity ; in boyhood, famous for daring blasphemy ; in inanhood, dis- 
tinguished for a malignant, violent temper, for cold-blooded disruptions 
of all the ties and decencies of the family circle, for the ridicule of what- 
ever was affecting, and the violation ‘of whatever was confidential ! 
Ever increasing in duplicity and hypocritical management, with age 
and practice, those whom his wit attracted and his buffoonry amused, 
were either disgusted or polluted by his loathsome vices. Lies, and 
oaths in their support, were nothing to hismaw. ‘Those whom he open- 
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ly called his friends, he took pains secretly to calumniate ; flattering 
them to their faces, ridiculing and reviling them behind their backs. 
Years only added stiffness to the disgusting features of his impiety, 
coldness to his dark malignity, and fury to his impetuous temper. 
Throughout life he was given up ‘to work all uncleanness with greedi- 
ness.”” Such was the witty Voltaire, who, in the midst of his levity, 
had feeling and seriousness enough to wish he had never been born. 
What shall we say of J. J. Rousseau ?—a thief and liar, and de- 
bauched profligate, by his own ‘“ confession.””? Educated a protestant, 
he turned papist for ‘* subsistence ;?? and afterwards professed protes- 
tantism again at Geneva, that he might enjoy the right of citizenship, 
while all the while he was a foul-mouthed infidel. He began life as an 
apprentice. Having robked his master and others, he fled and be- 
came a footman, in which capacity, having again acted the thief, he 
tried to swear the crime on a maid servant, who lost her place by his 
villainy. Stealing he never abandoned, however abandoned himself. 
Late in life, he said: ‘*I have been a rogue, and am so still, for trifles 
which I had rather take than ask for.’ Of his intercourse with vile 
women ; how he took advantage of the hospitality of friends to ruin 
the character of those who received him kindly; how he coldly commit- 
ted one by one the offspring of his base connections, to the charity of 
the public, that he might be spared their trouble and have room for 
more ; how utterly devoid was this talented infidel, of all natural affec- 





» tion as well as all decency, my lecture is too modest to relate. To use 


his own language, guilty without remorse, he soon became so without 
measure. Such was the man whom infidels have delighted to honor 
The friends of Christ have reason to thank him for saying, J cannot 
believe the gospel. For what communion hath light with darkness ? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial ? 

Nothing but the circulation attempted, of late, to be given to the 
scurrilous writings of Paine, induces me to descend low enough amidst 
“the off-scouring of all things,” to speak of that miserable man. His 
first wife is said to have died of ill usage. His second was rendered 
so miserable by neglect and unkindness, that thay separated by mutual 
agreement. His third companion, not his wife, was the victim of his 
seduction, while he lived upon the hospitality of her husband. Holding 
a place in the excise of England, he was dismissed for irregularity ; re- 
stored, and dismissed again for fraud, without recovery. Unable to get 
employment where he was known, he came to this country, commenced 
politician, and pretended to some faith in christianity. Congress gave 
him an office, from which, being soon found guilty of a breach of trust, 
he was expelled with disgrace. ‘The French revolution allured him to 
France. Habits of intoxication made him a disagreeable inmate in the 
house of the American minister, where, out of compassion, he had been re- 
ceived asa guest. During all this time his life was a compound of ingratitude 
and perfidy, of hypocrisy and avarice, of lewdness and adultery. In 
June, 1809, the poor creature died in this country. The lady in whose 
house he lived, relates that ‘‘he was daily drunk, and, in his few mo- 
ments of soberness, was always quarreling with her, and disturbing the 
peace of the family ”’ At that time “he was deliberately and disgust- 
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ingly filthy.”” He had an old black woman for his servant, as drunken 
as her master. He accused her of stealing his rum ; she retaliated by 
accusing him of being an old drunkard. The y would lie on the same 
floor, sprawling, and swearing, and threatening to fight, but too intoxica- 
ted to engage in battle. He removed, afterw ards, to various families, 
continuing his habits, and paying for his board only when compelled 
In his drunken fits, he was accustomed to talk about the immortality 
of the soul.* Probably much of his book against the inspiration ot 
the scriptures was inspired by his cups. Such was the author of the 
** Age of Reason ;”’ such the apostle of mob-infidelity. Unhappy man! 
Neither he, nor Rousseau, nor Voltaire, is dead, except in the flesh 
Their immortal souls are thinking as activ ely, at least, as ever. We 
and they will stand, on the same great day, before the bar of God. 
How awful, in refere ence to such despisers and scoffers, is that descrip- 
tion: * Behold he cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see him, 
and they also which pierced him.”? pp. 466—469. 

No ease of a dying unbeliever has been made so much of, by way 
of a set-off to the testimony of christians, as that of Dav id Hume. 
The evident object of Adam Smith, the narrator, is to put up his friend 
for a comparison with believers. Gibbon says ‘ he died like a philos- 
opher.”” Nothing can be more affected, more evidently contrived for 
stage effect ; or, even on infidel principles, more disgr aceful to such a 
mind as Hume’s, than the manner of his death, according to the account 
given by his friend. He knew his end was near. Whether he was to 
be annihilated, or be forever happy or forever miserable, was a question 
involved on his own principles, in impenetrable darkness. It was the 
tremendous question to be then decided. Reason and decency deman- 
ded that it should be seriously contemplated. How does he wait the 
approach of eternity? Said Chesterfield, (an infidel also:) ‘* When one 
does see death near, let the best or the worst people say what they 
please, it is a serious consideration.’ Does Hume treat it es a serious 
consideration ? He is diverting Ronself ! With what ? With preparing 
his Essay in defence of Suicide, for a new edition; reading books ot 
amusement ; and sometimes with a game at cards! He is diverting 
emg. again! With what next? With talking silly stuff about Cha- 
ron and his boat, and the river Styx! Such are a philosopher’s diver- 
sions, where common sense teaches other people to be, at least, grave and 
thoughtful. But why divert himself? Why turn off his mind from 
death? Why the need of his writings, and his cards, and his books of 
amusement, and his trifling conversations ? Was he afraid to let his 
mind settle down quietly and alone to the contemplation of all that was 
at stake in the crisis before him? Whatever be the explanation of his lev- 
ity, it was ill-timed, out of taste, badly got up; an affected piece ot 
over acting, intended for posthumous fame, to say the best of it. He 
died “* asa fool dieth.”” Take his own views, as thus expressed, at the 
end of his Natural History of Religion: “ The comfortable views ex- 
hibited by the belief of futurity are ravishing and delightful. But how 
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quickly they vanish on the appearance of its terrors, which keep a more 
firm and durable possession of the human mind? The whole is a rid- 
dle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertainty, suspense 
of judgment, appear the only result of our most accurate scrutiny con- 
cerning this subject.’’ In his own estimation then, futurity had its ter- 
rors. Doubt, inexplicable mystery, hung over his future destiny! 
Whether he was not to be a child of hell forever, his most accurate scru- 
tiny could only suspend his judgment! In this tremendous suspense, 
he plays cards as it were, on his coffin lid! jests about ridiculous fables, 
as he steps down to the momentous uncertainties, but eternal realities, 
of the future! If a finger had been about to receive its sentence, 
whether to be amputated or not, he would at the least have been more 
cvave. How far such a death-bed scene is honorable to philosophy or 
infidelity, or fit to be compared with that of millions of christians, I need 
not say. But this is the fairest aspect of the matter on the side of in- 
fidelity. 

Shall L lead you to the horrible spectacle of Voltaire, in the arms of 
death, and expecting in a few moments to stand at the bar of God. 
He has just returned from a feast of applause in the theatre, to be laid 
on a bed of death, in the agonies of an upbraiding conscience. The 
physician enters. ‘* Doctor,” said the apostle of infidelity, with the ut- 
most consternation, ‘I am abandoned by God and man. I will give 
you half of what I am worth, if you will give me six months’ life.’? The 
physician told him he could not live six weeks. ‘ Then,” said he, “] 
shall go to hell.”? His companions in guilt, D’Alembert, Diderot and 
Marmontel, hasten to keep up his courage, but meet nothing but re- 
proach and horror. In spite of the guard of infidels about him, he 
sends for the Abbé Gautier to come as soon as possible. In his pres- 
ence, and that of other witnesses, he signs a recantation of infidelity, 
and professes to die in the church. It is sent to the rector of St. Sul- 
pice and the Archbishop of Paris for approval. The Abbé Gautier re 
turns with it, but cannot enter. Every avenue to the dying infidel is 
defended by those who shared in his conspiracy against christianity. They 
want to hide his terrors and their own shame. Now itis that D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, and about twenty others of like character, who beset his 
apartment, never approach him but to hear their condemnation. ‘‘ Re- 
tire !”? he often exclaims, with execrations, ‘it is you that have brought 
me to my present state! Begone! I could have done without you all ; 
but you could not exist without me! And what a wretched glory 
have you produced me?” Then his conspiracy comes before him, 
and, alternately supplicating and blaspheming, he complains that he is 
abandoned by God and man, and often cries out: ‘¢ Oh Christ! Oh Je- 
sus Christ !”? He is looking on him whom he pierced! He is drink- 
ing the cup of trembling! the foretaste of the second death! The 
Mareschal de Richelieu flies from the scene, declaring it ‘ too terrible to 
be sustained.?? The physicians, thunder-struck, retire ; declaring ‘ the 
eath of the impious man to be terrible indeed.”? One of them pro- 
hounces that ‘* the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of those 
of Voltaire.” 

We shall close these awful scenes with a few elances at the dying 
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Paine. Once it was his boast, that during a dangerous illness he 
thought with new satisfaction of having written the Age of Reason, 
and found, by experiment, that his principles were sufficient to sustain 
him in expectation of death. It was an empty boast! Let us see 
him when really dying. He would not be left alone night or day. If 
he could not see that some one was with him, he would scream till a 
person appeared. A female attendant more than once found him in the 
attitude of prayer. Having asked her what she thought of his Age of 
Reason, and being answered that, from a conviction of its evil tenden- 
cy, she had burnt it, he wished all its readers had been as wise, and add- 
ed: “If ever the devil had an agent on earth, [ have been one.”? An in- 
fidel visitor said to him: “ You have lived like a man; I hope you will 
die like one.”? He turned to others in the room, and said : ** You see what 
miserable comforters I have.”? The woman whom he had enticed from 
her husband, lamented her sad condition. ‘* For this man,’ she said, 
** | have given up my family and friends, my property and my religion ; 
judge then of my distress, when he tells me that the principles he has 
taught me will not bear me out.”? Well might she be distressed, when 
she heard his exclamations. “He would call out, during his paroxysms 
of distress, without intermission, ‘ O Lord help me, God “help me, Jesus 
Christ help me, O Lord help me,” etc., repeating the same expressions 
without any, the least, variation, in a tone of voice that wonld alarm 
the house.”’ 

And now what need be said in conclusion ? Youhave seen the fruit 
of the trees. One produces corruption; the other holiness of life. 
One roots up, the other nourishes and cherishes whatever is good around 
it. The spread of infidelity is that of vice and disorder, and all confu- 
sion. The spread of christianity is that of purity, peace, and all the 
virtues of the social state. The more thoroughly an individual em- 
braces infidelity, the more entirely does he become the slave of sin. 
The more perfectly he embraces the gospel, the more perfectly does he 
become the example of whatever is lovely and of cood report. No in- 
fidel ever rose higher than the chill composure of a Stoic’s firmness, in 
the trial of death. Multitudes, and the chief of infidels have, in that 
honest hour, abandoned their sentiments with horror. On the other 
hand, no christian ever regretted when dying, that he had believed the 
gospel ; all have only wished they had followe : it more diligently ; and, 
in cases innumerable, dise iples of Christ have risen to the most trium- 
phant emotions of joy and praise, and the most exulting assurance of 
eternal life and glory, in the very act of departing for eternity. pp. 
481—490. 
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Thoughts on African Colonization: or an impartial exhibition of the doctrines, 
principles, and purposes of the American Colonization Society. Together with 
the resolutions, addresses, and remonstrances of the free people of color, etc. 
By WiLLiaM Liovp Garrison. Boston: 1832. 


A Letter to Thomas Clarkson, by James Cropper. And Prejudice Vincible ; or 
the practicability of conquering prejudice by better means than by slavery and 
exile; in relation to the American Colonization Society. By C. Stuart, etc. 
Liverpool: 1232. 

The American Quarterly Review, No. XXIII, September, 1832, Article VII. Abo- 
lition of Negro Slavery. 


A Few months ago, we gave some account of Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison’s Address to the people of color, and especially of the 
objections urged in that document against the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. ‘The present work is a reiteration of the same ob- 
jections in amore expanded form, with more vehemence and abu- 
siveness of manner, with more numerous and striking demonstra- 
tions of unusual self-respect,* and with an imposing show of what 
ihe uninformed or inc te ed ate reader would regard as testimony, in 
support of his various allegations. We do not propose, therefore, to 
examine all the counts of his dreadful indictment in detail; show- 
ing what is the truth in the instances in which he has propounded 
error ; it is enough to refer the intelligent and candid reader to our 
former article.¢ All that we intend in respect to Mr. Garrison’s 
ponderous pamphlet is, to offer a few critical remarks tending to 
show the character of his performance, and the danger of resting 
with implicit confidence on his represe ntations of even plain mat- 
ters. We have to do, in this article, with Mr. Garrison’s method 
of reasoning ; and we shall defend the institution which he has as- 
sailed, only so far as it may be defended by the exposure of some 
of his sophistries. 

The allegations of this book against the American Colonization 
Society, as distinctly and formally set down, in so many sections, 
are the following. ; 

[. “The American Colonization Society is pledged not to op- 
pose the system of slavery ;” or, as we read the running title of 
the section, it “ is not hostile to slavery ;” or, as it is expounded 
in another instance, it ‘ is solemnly ple deed not to mterfere with 
the system of slavery, or in any manner to disturb the repose of 


* It is difficult to read any thing from Mr. G. without remembering the Span- 
iard, mentioned somewhere by Cole ridge, who, whenever he had occasion to 
ape ak of himse If, was wont to take off his hat in token of the profound respect 
due to so illustrious and excellent a personage 
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not only to respect the system of slavery, but to frown indignantly 
upon those who shall dare to assail it.” 

If. “ The American Colonization Society apologizes for slavery 
and slaveholders.” That is—if we read aright—it ‘“* exonerates 
the supporters of the slave system from reprehension.” 

aaa. * The Americ an C olonization Socie ‘ty recognizes slaves as 
property.’ ” «This recognition,” says the accuser, “ is not mere ly 
technical, or strictly confined to a statutable te rpre tation.” [Pray, 
what 1 is “a statutable interpretation” of a recognition ?”] “I pre- 
sume,’ he proceeds, “ the advocates of the society will attempt to 
evade this point, by saying that it never meant to concede the moral 
right of the masters tc possess human beings; but the evidence 
against them is full and explicit. The society, if language mean 
any thing, does un ‘pee ally acknowledge 


property in slaves to 


be as levitimate and sacred as any othei property, of which to de- 


’ “% : 
prive tne owners eithe r by f, ree or be I de without makine 
‘ ~ - abel 1.37 : ; 4 i? ; 
restitution, wouidi ve unjusi ad tyrannical 
iVe«Ty ‘ ao NT i es ! ro, 
. * The American Colonization Society increases the value 
of slaves.” “Thus” it “isthe apologist, the friend, and the 
. ‘ . 
patron Ui = f, .\ retQd, ERS ind 5 a : ‘ 
\ ‘es as Pe oe 1 tte? 
° {t a LLiC CHeECIMY Ol lini i C AaAVDOLILION. 
7 ° a | “s/s ° ’ ,. 4 s9 - 2 
Vi. li "ais nourished by fear and selhsuness. its * governin®s 


motive is fear—undisguised, excessive fear.” ‘The principal ob- 
ject avowed for the removal of the free people of color, is, their 
corruptive and dangerous influence over the slave population.” 


“'Throughout all the speeches, addresses, and reports in behalf of 


the society, it is confessed, in language strong and explicit, that an 
irepressible and agonizing fear of the influence of the free people 
of color, over the slave population is the primary, essential, and 
prevalent motive for colonizing them on the coast of Africa—and 
not, as we are freque ntly urged to believe, a desire simply to me- 
liorate their condition and civilize that continent.” 

Vii. “The American Colonization Society aims at the utter ex- 
pulsion of the blacks.” Its “ implacable spirit is most apparent in 
its determination not to cease from its labors, until our whole color- 
ed population be expelled from the country.” It ‘expressly de- 
nies the right of the slaves to enjoy their freedom and happiness in 
this country.’ 

Vill. It “is the disparager of the free blacks.”’ ‘The leaders 
in the African colonization crusade, seem to dwell witha malignant 


satisfaction upon the poverty and degradation of the free people of 


color, and are careful never to let an opportunity pass without 
heaping their abuse and contempt upon them.” 

IX. The American Colonization Society denies the possibility 
of elevating the blacks in this country.” tn the runping title, thi 





the planters ;”’ or, to turn to another paragraph, it “ pledges itself 
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accusation is thus expressed, “'The American Colonization Society 
prevents the instruction of the blacks.”’ Inthe course of the illus- 
tration it is explained thus, “The society prevents the education 
of this class, in the most insidious and effectual manner , by con- 
stantly asserting that they must always be a degraded people i in this 
country, and that the cultivation of their minds will avail them no- 
thing.” 

X. ‘The American Colonization Society deceives and misleads 
the nation.” ‘This means, as we understand it, after a careful ex- 
amination of the illustration and argument, not only that the hopes 
inspired by the establishment of the colony are delusive, and ope- 
rate to divert the public mind from other and more efficient under- 
takings; but also that the society, knowingly and intentionally 
imposes on the public by false representations of plain matters of 
fact. 

These are the charges. "The author does not reeard one of them 
as light or trivial. His style and language show that, im every sec- 
tion, he considers himself as imputing ereat criminality to some- 
body. He is not merely exposing the error of attempting to 
colonize Africa with free people of color from America; he is 
charging crime upon a great multitude of persons. 

Avainst whom then are these charges preferred? Whom does 
the accuser mean by the American Colonization Society? Does he 
mean merely the managers and executive officers of the institution, 
at Washington ? Does he mean those individuals only, who ha- 
bitually act and vote at the annual meetings in the Capitol ? 
Or does he use the title, ‘Colonization Socie ty,’ to desig- 
nate the great body of the friends and supporters of the Afri- 
can colony of Liberia? We are constrained to adopt the latter 
onstruction. We cannot but s res eee that when, in this pamphlet, 


he aecuses “the American Colonization Socie ty, * he understands 
himself, and wishes to be understood by his re -aders, as bringing 
chare at rainst the se If-same pe rsons, W hom in his {i rmer pe amph- 


+ 


let he “aan in nearly the same words, under the names of 
‘colonizationists”’ and ‘‘ supporters of the African scheme.” 

Yet it is not without some reason, some final cause, that in the 
present instance the object of attack is designated by another name. 
In the address to the peo] le of color. the simple obje et was to pre- 
judice their minds invineibly against the influe nee of a certain class 
of philanthropic individuals, namely, those who in any manner be- 
friend the African colony ; and therefore the orator spoke of the 

“ doctrines, prince iple s, and purposes” - colonizationists. In the 


work now under review, tie ol ject is to prejudice the public at 
laree, against any partic ipation in the e a of colonizing Af- 
rica; and therefore the writer represents these ‘doctrines, princi- 


ples, and purposes, % as pa vt and pare el of the pelle an C colonization 
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Society. The obvious scope and design of the whole book, is to 
make the readers feel, that they cannot support the enterprise of 
the American Colonization Society, without supporting, and virtu- 
ally subscribing, all these see and principles. Here, then, is the 
first and leading f Ulacy of Sir. Garrison’s indictment, a fallac y which 
we presume has imposed sich his mind, as we know it has im- 
posed upon the minds of some others, more intelligent and cool- 
headed than he. Admitting, for the present, the perfect fairness 
of .il the quotations in this book, admitting that the author has 
succeeded in fastening upon colonizationists, as he calls them, a 
mass of opinions and principles which deserve unqualified reproba- 
tion; what has this to do with Liberia, and the voluntary migration 
of colored people to the country of their ancestors? The opinions, 
speeches, essays, and professions of colonizationists, are one thing ; 
and colonization itself, is another thine. ‘The American Coloniza- 
tion Society has nothing to do with any man’s opinions. It is no 
more a society for the propagation of particular doctrines respecting 
slavery, or respecting the capabilities, rights, and injuries of the 
people of color, than the ~— of the United States is a society 
for the propaga ition of petticn lar doctrines respecting currency. 

Like the Bible Society, it asks no man what he believes; it sets 
forth no confession of faith to be subseribed by its friends. Like 
the Bible Society, it holds up the single definite work which it 
proposes to perform, and asks for nothing but co-operation. The 
only point of union which connects so many persons in that “com- 
bination,’ as Mr. Garrison calls it, is this, they all agree to co- 
operate in promoting the colonization of Africa, by the emigration 
of free people of color from America. Among them all, not one 
can be held responsible for the opinions, political or religious, of any 
other. We count it a privilege to number ourselves among the 
friends and supporters of African colonization. We are ready to 
give to the enterprise, whatever influence we can employ for its 
advancement. We believe that this enterprise is infallibly tending 
to great and good results; and we have often taken oceasion to 
propound our opinions on this subject; but we never dreamed that 
in so doing, we were propounding opinions, for which all the indi- 
viduals who might be found co-operating with us, were to be re- 
sponsible. So others have published their speculations, in public 
debate or through the press ; and however they may differ from 
us, in respect to this or that important bearing of the ente rprise, 
whatever heresies they may hold about the rights of the people of 
color on this soil, or the practic ability or even the desirableness of 
the speedy abolition of slavery, by what authority can they be hin- 
dered from speaking or writing in favor of colonization?—or who 
shall stand over against the society’s treasury, and forbid their money 
to come in, if they choose to give it? We have read speeches and 
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essays in support of this cause, which contained, as we thought, 
serious errors; but little did we dream that any man had a right to 
impute those errors to us, or that we w ere bound to withdraw our 
friends ship from the society, till such men’s mouths should be se raled 
up. Yetthe very scope of Mr. Garrison’s argument is, You must 
not favor the cause of African colonization, for, in so doing, you will 
vive the right hand of fellowship to all the erroneous principles on 
whieh that: enterprise has at any time been supported ; and you will 
become a partaker in the cuilt of all the selfish and unhallowed 
motives, which have ever had influence with any of its friends or 
advocates. 

If the reader would see how comple ‘tely the style of argument 
in this book, confounds the society with every member of the so- 
ciety, and with eve ry friend and fellow-worker in the enterprise, 
let him read the argument and citations under the first section. 

“The American Colonization Society,’ says Mr. G. ‘is pledged 
not to oppose the system of slavery.” Very true: the Socvety is 
pledged not to oppose slavery ; and it is equi ally pledged not to 
oppose intemperance or sabbath-breaking; for by its constitution, 
its resources are to be exclusively directed to a particular object 
and that object is not the publication of anti-slavery tracts, or the 
diffusion of temperance principles, or the instruction of the public 
mind respecting the authority of the christian sabbath, but the colo- 
nization of Africa. Yet this simple pledge, to wit, the fact that 
the constitution of the society, makes it exclusively a colonization 
socie ly, and not an anti-slavery tract society, is a eriev ous offense 
to Mr. Garrison. Straightway he rises into a towering passion 
against the society, as if its members and friends, were one and all 
pledged, ‘“‘solemnly pledged” as individuals, never to say a word 
in Opposition to slavery. ‘¢] want no better reason than this,” he 
exclaims, “to wage an uncompromising warfare against it. No 
man has a right to form an alliance with others, which prevents 
him from rebuking sin, or exposing the cuilt of sinners.”” We are 
not aware that any such alliance has been formed. Certainly we 
have never become a party tosuch a contract. Perhaps it will re- 
lieve the mind of this uncompromising man, to be informed that by 
the payment of one dollar annually, he himself may become a 
membe 4 of the American Colonization Society, and take a part 
with his voice and his vote, at all its meetings for business, and still 
be as zealous as ever in propagating his own peculiar opionions 
respecting slavery and the rights of Africans. 

But, the author will tell us, the pledge of the constitution is not 
all: have [ not summoned a cloud of witnesses, to prove some- 
thing more? We ask in reply, how much more do these nine 
pages of extracts from speeches, reviews and essays, prove ? So 
lar as they merely repeat and expound the constitution of the so- 
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ciety, they prove nothing at all. So far as they advance beyond 
that line, fun express simply the sentiments cof individuals, and 
can be fairly imputed to none but their individual authors. Should 
it be said, that even with these limitations they prove that “ coloni- 
zationists generally agree” in not opposing slavery ; we may an- 
swer they prove no such thing, for it would be perfectly easy to 
quote from what the friends of the society have said and written, 
at least as many pages, expressing sentiments of settled opposition 
to slavery, of ardent desire for its abolition, and of inflexible re- 
solve to aim by peaceable means at the overthrow of the system. 

Here then, we repeat, is the first and leading fallacy of the 
pamphlet before us, a fallacy which runs through every section. 
it regards any body who happe us to speak or write in favor of 
colonization, as an authorized expositor of the views of the society. 
It regards every exceptionable or seemingly exceptionable senti- 
ment, which can be culled out of suc ‘h speeche s and essays, as if 
it were incorporated into the society’s constitution; and its constant 
aim is, to make the reader feel that if he befriends the cause, he 
gives his support to every such obnoxious sentiment. 

We have other objections to the methods of proof adopted in 
this pamphlet. ‘The author is chargeable with great unfairness in 
his quotations. Any reader who derives his first knowedge, or 
his chief knowledge of the society from this p amphiet, is naturally 
impressed by the frequency with which citations are given from the 
reports of the socie ty. It seems as if the author were determined 
to have the very best authority for all his declarations. It seems 
as if the institution were to be condemned by thie official statements 
of its managers, formally accepted by the meimbers at et ‘iy annu- 
al meetines. The effect of passages cited from ** Second Annual 
Report,” “Tenth Annual Report” ete., is highly important in re- 
spect to the impression which the author is aimimg to produce on 
his readers. Now it so happened that we recognized as old ac- 
quaimtances some of the sentences thus quoted, and knew that 
such sentences were never incorporate din any re ™ of the man- 
agers to the society. ‘This led us to examine a few other senten- 
ces quoted in the same manner, as from the _— communications 
of the board of managers. One after another was searched for in 


vain through the body of the report refer: ze to, and was found at 


last either in some speech delivered ai the annual meeting, and 
published with the re port as a part of the preliminary n nation, or in 
some of the documents included as artic wt s of intelligence in the 
appendix. And if we may judge from the multiplied instances 
which we have been at the trouble of examining, and which have 
been taken altogether at random, nearly all the quotations which 
seem to be from the Annual Reports, are only quotations from the 


matters which accompany the Annual Ri ports as published. Mr. 
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Garrison may say, that in all this he had no intention to deceive ; 
but whatever may have been his intention, the quotations are in 
fact unfair and deceptive. He may say, that he referred to the 
reports only as pamphlets known by that name, he may say that 
the distinction between the report and the various matters printed 
with it, did not occur to him as important; but no apology can 
rectify the actual uniairness of his quotations. And what makes 
the unfairness more striking and more effectual, is, he recognizes 
at first, again and again, the very distinction which he afterwards 
so generally disregards. ‘Through the first section and a part of 
the second, he carefully observes this distinction, in all his quo- 
tations; but then, as if he felt the necessity of something more 
imposing and authoritative than extracts from speeches and appen- 


dixes, and as if he had ascertained that he was likely to find very 
little which would be to his purpose, in the ¢ actual com munications 
ot the managers to their constitue hts, he be coins Sud le nly to accu- 

jate quotation upon quotation from *$ ante: Reports” in a 
as decepiive as it is impressive. The deception may be 
tal 3 but its elect 1S to misit al the uniniormed and uni- 


: , 
ecting reader, as really as if it was desiened. 

action to tits Lhe aulnor paipad Y tilisconsirues toe ianevuace, 

idimisrepresents tp st nt ents, OF THOSe Wiiose Words he adduces 


in prool of his accusations. tt is enough for us to bring forward such 
iustances of this, as have hapype ned, for j arucular reasons, to arrest 
our attention. A few examples of this kind, will sutiice to show how 
far this pamphlet inay be trusted as “ an nnpartial exhibition” of 
the opinions entertained by the friends of colonization. 

Among his nine pages of proofs, that the American Colonization 
Society is not hostile to slavery, we find the following passage cited 
from the Christian Spectator, for September, 1830. 


This institution proposes to do wood by a single specific course of 
Cs. Its direct and specific | rpose is not tle abolition of slave- 

ry, {the italics are Mr. Garrison’s urs, | or the re lief of paupe rism, 
or the exter. on of commerce anc civilization, or the enlargement of 
lence, OF conversion of the heathe n. —_ Sl] cle obj cl which its 
COli titution seribe S, and to which all its € rts are hecess arily direct- 
ed, is, Afric colonization from America. "Ti proposes only to aflord 


facilities for i.e voluntary emigration of free pec - of color from this 
country to the country of their fathers. pp- 45, 46 


Now who would suppose, from the manner in which this quo- 
tation is made, and the proposition of Mr. G. which it is designed to 
establish—who would suppose that one leading object of the arti- 
cle from which the sentence is extracted, is to prove that the pro- 

ss of colonization will infallibly act upon public opinion 
‘hroughout the slaveholding states, in such a manner as greatly to 
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accelerate the abolition of slavery, and its abolition not by successive 
instances of private manumission, but by legislation? Who would 
suppose that the very document from which Mr. G. derives the 
proof that the society makes no opposition to slavery, urges, as 
the grand argument in behalf of the society, the infallible tendency 
of its enterprise, to abolish that unchristian and accursed system? 
Yet such is the fact. 

In another place, the following sentences are credited to the Af- 
rican Repository. They belong in fact to an “ Address to the 
public by the managers of the Colonization Socie ty of Connecti- 
cut,” published i in 1828 


It is taken for granted, that in present circumstances, any effort to 
produce a general and thorough amelioration in the character and 
condition of the free pe apre of color, must be to a great extent fruit- 
less. In every part of the United States there is a broad and i impassa- 
ble line of demarcation between eve ry man who has one drop of Aftri- 
can blood in his veins, aad every other class in the co mmunity. ‘The 
habits, the feelings, all the prejudices of socie ty—pre judices which 
neither refinement, nor argument, nor education, nor religion itself can 
subdue—mark the people of color, whether bond or free, as the subjects 
of a degradation inevitable and incurable. The African in this country 
belongs by birth to the very lowest station in society ; and from that 
station he can never rise, be his talents, his enterprise, his virtues what 
they may.++-+- They constitute a class by themselves—a class out of 
which no individual can be elevated, and below which none can be de- 
wressed. And this is the difficulty, the invariable and insuperable difh- 
culty in the way of every scheme for their benefit. Much can be done 
for them—much has been done ; but still the y are, and, in this country, 
always must be a depressed and abject race. p. 136. 


We have taken away Mr. Garrison’s italics and capitals, and 
have restored the emphasis with which the words were originally 
printed. Will the reader believe, that this, as it stands in the 
pamphlet before us, is one of the author’s strongest testimonies to 
prove that the Sian ‘rican Colonization Society prevents the instruc- 
tion of the blacks, and denies the possibility of elevating them in 
this country. ‘The position which the writer of the Address under- 
takes to illustrate, in the paragraph from which these sentences are 
culled, is that ‘‘ IN PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES any effort to produce 
a ge meral and thorough amelioration in the character and condition 
of the people of nhen must be, toa great extent, fruitless.’”’ The 
whole paragr aph describes their condition as affiec ‘ted by “ present 
circumstances. * And one point, one distinct head of argument, 
which the address urges on the public, is the common, and with 
many friends of the society, favorite topic, that the success and 
progress of the work of colonization will change those “ present 
circumstances,” that it ** will not only bless the colonists, but will 
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react tO ELEVATE THE STANDING OF THOSE WHO REMAIN BEHIND,” 
and that from beyond the Atlantic there will come a light to beam 
upon the degradation of the negro in America. We leave it to 
every man’s sense of truth and fairness whether here is not, on the 
art of Mr. Garrison, something of the nature of misconstruction. 

We go farther. This author not only misconstrues, but he gar- 
bles, mutilates, and interpolates false explanations, to make his 
misconstructions more effectual. Take the following example of 
a quotation from the same document from which the preceding 
was selected. 


He [the planter] looks around him and sees that the condition of the 
great mass of emancipated Africans is one in comparison with which the 
condition of his slaves is enviable ;—and he is convinced that if he 
withdraws from his slaves his authority, his support, his protection, and 
leaves them to shift for themselves, he turns them out to be vagabonds, 
and paupers, and felons, and to find in the work-house and the peniten- 
tiary, the home which they ought to have retained on his paternal acres. 
p. 62. 


Here the interpolated explanation entirely changes the meaning 
of the sentence. The writer whose words are thus applied, is not 
speaking of ‘the planter,” that is, of planters generally ; but is 
supposing a particular case, the case of a slaveholder by inherit- 
ance, who wishes to act conscientiously towards the bemgs whom 
he finds * dependent on him for protection and support and gov- 
ernment,” and who ‘ may be made to feel the evils of slavery as 
strongly as any man ;’—and to prevent the possibility of such a 
misconstruction as Mr. Garrison has forced upon his language, he 
subjois to the sentence above quoted, ** This is no unreal case. 
There may be slaves—there are slaves by thousands and tens of 
thousands—whose condition is that of the most abject distress ; but 
these are the slaves of masters whose whole conduct is a constant 
violation of duty, and with whom the suggestion of giving freedom 
to their slaves would not be harbored for a moment. ‘The case 
which we have supposed, is the case of a master really desirous to 
benefit his slaves.” The author of Thoughts on African Coloni- 
zation has certainly some peculiar ideas of the way to make “ an 
impartial exhibition’? of other men’s opinions. 

At the hazard of exhausting the reader’s patience we must add 
one more example of our author’s way of making quotations. ‘The 
following passage is ascribed to the Review on African Coloni- 
zation in the Christian Spectator for September, 1830. 


For the existence of slavery in the United States, those, and those 
only, are accountable who bore a part in originating such a constitution 
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of society. The bible contains no explicit prohibition of slavery. There 
is neither chapter nor verse of holy writ, which lends any countenance to 
the fulminating spirit of universal emancipation, of which some exhibi- 
tions may be seen in some of the newspapers. p. 63. 


Now we utterly deny and abjure the authorship of such a para- 
graph. The fact is, that these three sentences, thus strung together, 
and with the meaning which they necessarily convey to the reader, 
whose first sight of them is in this connection, never before 
appeared in the Christian Spectator. It is true indeed, that each 
one of the three sentences which Mr. G. has thus arranged as in 
a connected train of thought, does actually occur in the article re- 
ferred to; but they occur in such connections, and are applied in 
the course of the argument to such uses, as must very materially 
modify their meaning in the mind of every candid reader. We 
were speaking of slavery as a certain constitution of society, by 
which one man is constituted the hereditary lord of other men, and 
is invested with an absolute property in their labor and in that of 
their children ; and we said that “ for the existence of slavery in the 
United States, those, and those only, are accountable, who bore a 
part in originating such a constitution of society.”” The word ez- 
ystence was marked as emphatic ; and our object was, as appears 
from the very next page, while conceding to the advocates of sla- 
very the matter of a favorite plea in its defense, to throw upon the 
consciences of the present generation of citizens in the slavehold- 
ing states, the responsibility of reforming this constitution of socie- 
ty, or of continuing it, and transmitting it with all its curses to 
posterity. How simple and harmless a truth did we propound ; 
how unlike the heresy which Mr. Garrison would make us utter. 
The constitution of Massachusetts, perhaps, contains some princi- 
ples which are inconsistent with justice and the public good; for 
the existence of such a constitution, those citizens who were born 
under it, are not accountable; for the transmisson of it to another 
generation, they are accountable. In just this way we argued 
with General Hayne, on a subsequent page.* He had said in 
defense of slavery, “If slavery, as it exists in this country be an 
evil, we of the present day found it ready made to our hands.” 
We replied by asking him directly and personally, ‘‘ Have you 
done all in your power to remedy the evil, and to transmit to oth- 
er generations a better inheritance ?”’ He had said, “‘ We found we 
had to do with a people whose physical, moral, and intellectual 
habits and character, totally disqualified them for the enjoyment of 
the blessings of freedom.’ Our reply was, ‘What have you done— 
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what single thing do you propose to do for the improvement of the 
character and habits, physical, moral, and intellectual, which at the 
present time totally disqualify for freedom, more than half the 
population of a high-minded republic ?”’ 

But to return to Mr. Garrison’s quotation. We did indeed say 
in another paragraph, “ The bible contains no explicit prohibition 
of slavery ;’ but we need not say that the stress of the sentence 
obviously rested on the word explicit. We added a still greater 
‘eoncession”’ to the advocate of slavery, and one which we mar- 
vel that Mr. G. has not wrested to some of his purposes. “It 
[the bible] recognizes both in the old testament, and in the new, 
the existence of such a constitution of society, and it lends its au- 
thority to enforce the mutual obligations resulting from that consti- 
tution.” But what else said we of the relations of christianity to 
slavery? How far did we permit our concessions to be carried? 
Did we “ go the whole’’ in defense of slavery, as in our author’s man- 
ner of quotation, we seem to have done. ‘‘ The advocates of sla- 
very,’ we said “take it for granted, that because christianity recog- 
nizes such a state of society, and enforces the mutual duties arising 
therefrom, it sanctions slavery itself. ‘This is a great and palpable er- 
ror. The new testament contains no express prohibition of polygamy. 
1s polygamy therefore consistent with christianity? Christianity is 
always the antagonist principle of slavery.” Is Mr. Garrison’s 
quotation an ‘ impartial exhibition” of our doctrine ? 

So of the third sentence in the above cited patchwork paragraph. 
We did indeed say, ‘There is neither chapter nor verse of holy 
writ, which lends any countenance to the fulminating spirit of uni- 
versal emancipation, of which some exhibitions may be seen in 
some of the newspapers.” But we said also in illustrating the 
opposition of christianity to slavery, ‘‘Its genius is the genius of 
universal emancipation. It proclaims liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound.” Is Mr. 
G. guilty of no misrepresentation here? Or is it a crime to deny 
that there is chapter or verse to countenance a fulminating spirit 
of universal emancipation ? 

But it is not enough with this author to make unfair references, 
to misconstrue, to garble and pack his quotations, or to interpolate 
clauses, which under pretense of explanation totally pervert the 
meaning, he resorts to direct assertions of a very questionable— 
perhaps we ought rather to say—of a very unquestionable char- 
acter. In making a reference to the article from which the above 
passages have been quoted he says, ‘* Vide the Christian Spectator 
for September, 1830, in which the reader will find an elaborate 
apology for the system of slavery.”’ Mark it reader, and admire 
the hardihood of the man. ‘ An claborate apology for the system 
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of slavery!” Had he said an apology for slaveholding, we might 
have classed the assertion under the head of simple misrepresenta- 
tion, and should have ascribed it to the peculiar intellectual confor- 
mation of a man, among whose good qualities precise accuracy of 
statement is not the most remarkable. But he speaks of an apol- 
ogy, not for slaveholding, not for slavery in the sense of being the 
master of slaves, but for the system of slavery. And the apology 
spoken of, cannot be an incidental apology ; it cannot be an apolo- 
gy contained in one or two unguarded and unfortunate admissions ; 
it is an elaborate apology, and can therefore be none other than 
a direct defense of the system, a defense made of set purpose. 
We leave it to others to explain “aes or why this author ventured 
on an assertion so reckless. 

We have taken this book in hand and made this exposure of 
some of its most prominant faults, not because we consider it our 
business particularly to look after the author, and to put him right 
when he goes wrong, nor because we suppose that the book, stand- 
ing On its own merits, and making its own way to influence, would 
have needed any refutation, but because we know that the author is 
sustained, and his book patronized by men more deserving than he is 
How far the statements and exhibitions of the book can be safely 
trusted as “ impartial,”’ our readers can judge from the facts which 
have been laid before them. It is not to be supposed, that Mr. 
Garrison will follow any hint of ours at parting; but if he would, we 
should advise him to let alone controversy, and stick to his poetry. 
This we say not out of any disrespect to his talents; for he writes 
admirable verses, and might do much in that way for the cause to 
which he has devoted himself——far more than he is likely to do in 
his present course of effort. We think that in undertaking to 
frame arguments, to make “ impartial exhibitions,” to discuss prin- 
ciples, he has mistaken his calling; but if he will go on, we have 
only to wish for him that he may Tearn mach by prac tice and expe- 
rience. When we nextcross his track, may we find him exhibiting 
more modesty, more meekness, more candor, more wisdom, and 
more logic, than we can now discover in his productions. We 
hope, especially, that as he grows older, he may acquire more suavity 
of temper, and more centleness of manner. ‘The style which he 
employs—we beg his friends and advisers candidly to ponder this 
remark—is not the style to do good with. Satan cannot cast out 
satan. Such wrath and railing, such recklessness and coarseness of 
vituperation, as fill his writings, may inflame, but cannot enlighten, 
may irritate and enrage, but cannot convince. We believe that 
cool and patient argument may do much, even with slaveholders ; 
we are sure that ‘sound and fury” can do nothing but mischief. 
We cannot doubs that the efforts of this writer, and his coadjutors 
are disastrously delaying the arrival of that hour, when publie senti- 
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ment, in the slaveholding states, shall turn with a rapid and irresisti- 
ble tide against slavery. 


We come now to the second of the documents, on which we pro- 
pose to commentin this article. ‘This is a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, by two zealous and leading friends of abolition in England. 
James Cropper’s letter to Thomas Clarkson, is a letter of expostu- 
lation on account of Mr. Clarkson’s testimony in favor of the en- 
terprise of the American Colonization Society, and it refers the 
venerable philanthropist, for ample and irresistible conviction of his 
errors, to “ friend Charles Stuart’s” arguments, which are append- 
ed under the title of “ Prejudice Vincible, etc.” Captain Stuart 
is a man almost as passionate as Mr. Garrison, but he has a 
much better idea of the nature of an argument. His information, 
however, respecting the nature of the Colonization Society, and 
the tendency of its efforts, is altogether madequate, being derived 
mostly from the ‘impartial exhibitions” which we have just been 
contemplating. Indeed Capt. Stuart’s essay is little else than an 
abstract of Mr. Garrison’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Colonization,” with some 
additions and modifications. 

The limits within which we are at present confined, forbid us to 
go over the whole ground of debate with Capt. Stuart. He touches 
upon every topic connected with the subject ; and he shows that in 
respect to every one of the bearings and tendencies of African 
colonization, he has been led into error. Some of these to- 
pics we shall omit; and the others we shall touch only cur- 
rente calamo. For example, he speaks with much stress about 
what he calls ‘the cruel and criminal prejudice against the 
free colored people, and the dreadful persecutions to which it sub- 
jects them;”” and he alledges that colonization grows out of this 
prejudice, and tends only to strengthen it. Respecting that point, 
we have offered some considerations on a former occasion ;* and 
we must now simply refer the reader to the hints then thrown out. 
He also speaks of the “ moral wretchedness of Africa,” and scouts 
the idea of removing that by colonization. We shall say nothing 
of that subject ; for to argue that point would divert us from our 
more immediate object. 

After a few introductory observations, Capt. Stuart opens his at- 
tack by displaying in three parallel columns, his views of the evils 
which need a remedy, of the remedy needed, and of the remedy 
proposed by the American Colonization Society. Of this tr- 
columnar statement, we copy those particulars on which we think it 
worth while for us to comment. 


‘ Christian Spectator, 18382, pp. 323—327 
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The Evils which need a remedy 


1. The brutal and de- 
grading personal slav- 
ery of upwards of two 
million unoffending sub- 
jects of the United 
States. 


. * 
3. The African slave 
trade continued. 


* * 


5. The ruious condi- 
tion of the slave States. 


The tertors of the 


slave-masters 





Slavery and Colonization. 





Remedy needed 


The immediate abo- 
lition, by a well digest- 
ed le gislativ e enactment 
in each slave state and 
in congress, of the bru- 
tal, criminal, and ruin- 
ous system of negro sla- 
very, and the immediate 
substitution in its place, 
of a law worthy of a 
great, free, and enlight- 
ened country. 

- : - 


The immediate and 
universal abolition of its 
only source and support, 
negio slavery 


*# - 


The conversion of 
their slave laborers in- 
to free laborers,-—ol 
their unwilling into wil- 
ling hands. 

Undissembling  re- 
pentance, and — fruits 
meet for repentance ; 
and for this purpose the 
continual setting before 
them of their sin; and, 
morally speaking, 
ing them no peace in 
their iniquity. 


g1V- 





Remedy proposed by the Aim.Col. Society 


The sending to Africa 
under circumstances as 
favorable as in thei 
power, of as many of the 
enslaved and unoffend- 
ing negroes as their own 
masters may please to 
emancipate for that pur- 
pose. 


+ - 


The settlement of a 
free colored colony, un- 
der circumstances as fa- 
vorable as in their pow- 


er, upon the coast of 
Africa 
- * 


The removal from 
the United States as 
quickly as possible of a 
vast proportion of all its 
laboring strength. 

Removing, as conde- 
scendingly as possible, 
as many of the objects 
of their terrors as they 
wish to get rid of, that 
they may keep the re- 
mainder as long as they 
please, without fear. 


pp- 8 


‘The evils to be remedied are well enough defined, excepting the 
> or as we would rather say, the dangers which 
need to be remov ed, are not peculiar to ‘ the slave-masters.” It 
is not the proprietors of slaves alone that live in continual danger 


last. ‘The “ terrors,’ 


and alarm, under 


the present system at the south. 


The entire 


population of those regions in which slavery abounds, live, as it 
were, on the sides of a “volcano, that ever and anon heaves under 


a 


When the midnight bell rings the alarm in Charleston or 


Savannah, and the drums beat to arms in the streets, does the man 


who owns no slaves feel ; 
Not at all. 
the dread that his own slaves will murder him, or fire his dwelling, 


thousand ? 


safer in his bed, than the man who owns a 


The terror of the planter is not so much 
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as it is the dread of a general convulsion ; and that dread, the 
dread of seeing sudden conflagration lighted up around them far 
and near, is the common terror of the entire population. 

But let us notice the remedies which Capt. Stuart proposes to 
employ for the removal of these great evils. ‘The remedy for the 
slavery which exists in the United States, is ‘the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery by a legislative enactment, in each slave state and 
in congress, and the immediate substitution of a law, worthy of a 
great, free, and enlightened people.’ Reader, notice the admirable 
simplicity of the proposal. ‘The remedy for slavery is, that slavery 
should cease. How simple and yet how effectual. Certainly this 
looks like philosophy. A fire is raging in a crowded street. Men 
are hurrying to and fro, and forming lines to bring water from dis- 
tant reservoirs. “ Stop !’’ cries a looker on, of speculative habits, 
“the remedy for this spreading evil is perfectly obvious ; you have 
only to arrest, immediately, the combination of oxygen with yon- 
der combustible substances, and all will be well. ‘Thisis no half- 
way plan, no far-fetched contrivance ; it is simple, and strikes at the 
very root of the mischief. How beautiful is the simplicity of truth. 
How charming is divine philosophy.” Ah! Mr. Philosopher, 
you talk learnedly; no doubt the way to stop a fire is to make it 
cease burning; but there is a practical difficulty about your pro- 
posal. You propose a result, but say nothing about the process. 
The question with a working man who desires to do something 
towards the extinction of the fire, is How? Your remedy is ex- 
tinction; but our question of How, you leave unanswered. How 
is this combination of oxygen with combustible substances to be 
arrested? Answer us that, Mr. Philospher, and you tell us some- 
thing to the purpose. So we answer Capt. Stuart. No doubt 
the immediate abolition of slavery by a well digested legislative 
enactment in each slave state and in congress, would put an end 
to slavery; but pray tell us how this immediate abolition is to be 
brought about; tell us how these well digested enactments, by 
a dozen legislative bodies, are to be immediately obtained. 

The remedy proposed for the African slave-trade is liable to 
a similar objection. No man can doubt that “ the immediate and 
universal abolition of negro slavery” would be an immediate and 
effectual abolition of the slave-trade. But the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of the case is that the immediate and universal abolition 
of slavery is out of the question. A neighbor of ours has a piece 
of land which is overflowed by every tide. He is inquiring how 
the evil may be remedied. One man proposes to build a dike 
of sufficient height to shut out the waters. Another steps in 
and tells him that to build a dike will be a very expensive and 
liazardous undertaking, and with infinite gravity assures him that 
the remedy actually needed, and the only truly philosophical and 
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sufficient remedy, is an enlargement of the moon’s orbit.“ For,” 
says this learned 'Theban, “it is a well known fact that the only 
cause of tides is the attraction of gravitation between the waters 
of the ocean and the moon; and it is one of the great and un- 
changeable laws of nature that the attraction of gravitation between 
any two masses of matter is inversely as the square of their distance. 
Thus the farther off the moon is from the earth, the less will be its 
power to attract the waters of the ocean, and the less will be the 
height of the highest tide. What thencan be plainer than that the 
only rational and infallible remedy for the difficulty in respect to 
this piece of meadow, is an immediate enlargement of the orbit of 
the moon’s revolution round the earth.” We are very far from in- 
timating, by this comparison, that the universal abolition of slavery 
is as absolutely and as far beyond the reach of human effort, as a 
change in the moon’s orbit ; but when we consider the vast extent 
of the earth’s surface, over which negro slavery is spread, and the 
diversified and unconnected governments under which it exists,— 
when we think what changes must be wrought, not only in the 
United States and Great Britain, but in the countries subject to the 
Spanish, French, Dutch, Danish, Brazilian, and we know not how 
many other scepters, before slaver y can be ‘abolishec 1,—we have no 
hesitation in saying, that any man who gravely proposes the imme- 
diate and universal abolition of negro slav ery, as the first and only 
thing to be done for the termination of the African slave-trade, de- 
serves a place in the academy of philosophers on the flying island. 
So of the remedy proposed for the ruinous condition of the 
slave-holding States, we entertain no doubt that “the conversion of 
their slave laborers into free laborers,” would be worth more to 
those states than all “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” The 
problem is, to effect this conversion. _How shall we make the peo- 
ple of South Carolina willing to give freedom to their bondmen ? 
Under the last head, it will be noticed that the author recom- 
mends as a remedy for the dangers of the south, not only, “ undis- 
sembling repentance, and fruits meet for repentance,” but also, and 
in order to this, ‘* the continual setting before them of their sin, 
and, morally speaking g, giving them no peace in their iniquity.’ 
This looks like proposing to use means that may bring about, “a 
and by, a result which cannot be immediately acc omplished. The 
only question, then, between us and the men of Capt. Stuart’s school 
is, What are the means by which our fellow citizens of the south 
may be most certainly and most speedily led to the voluntary abo- 
olition of slavery among them? We believe in the efficacy of 
discussion, to enlighten and reform public opmion, even on the 
subject of slavery in a slaveholding state; but how shall the dis- 
cussion be started? and how shall it be carried on? and how shall 
it be made to reach and pervade the community that is to be ef- 
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fected by it, a community irritable and inflammable on every sub 
ject, and in respect to this subject, fixed and ferocious in the de- 
termination that there shall be no discussion within their territories ? 
Doubtless our author thinks that all this is the easiest and plainest 
thing in the world. If so, we propose to the gallant Captain an 
experiment, the undertaking of which will at “least. demonstrate 
his courage and sincerity, and the performance of which will test 
the soundness of his opinion. Let him come over and show us 
in person, how the thing is to be done. Let him pass through the 
southern states, an apostle of immediate and universal emancipa- 
tion. Let him travel from plantation to plantation, and from city 
to city, to carry on this discussion with the slave-holders; distrib- 
uting along his course tracts, prints, broad sheets, that shall illus- 
trate to the mind and to the eye, the cruelties of slavery ; and 
preaching, as he goes, the sacred inalienable and universal rights 
of man. Let him in his proper person, undertake to call to repen- 
tance the slave-holders of the south, those ‘‘ felons in heart and in 
deed,” as he denominates them, whose crune—a crime repeated 
every day and every hour—is only inferior ‘‘to intentional and 
malignant murder.” Let him deal with these offenders face to 
face, ‘‘continually setting before them their sin,” in his own style 
and fashion, and ** giving them no peace in their miquity.” If the 
Captain will undertake this mission, we pledge ourselves to give 
him every facility in our power. We will subscribe to his sup- 
port. We, as colonizationists, and with all the popularity which 
our famous apologies for slavery have secured for us, will give 
him a letter of introduction to our southern friends. And if he 
does not find the undertaking more forlorn than it would be to 
lead a forlorn hope at the storming of Gibraltar; if he does not 
find that he might as safely have undertaken to preach the ac- 
countability of monarchs, and the sovereignty of the people, in the 
public squares of Vienna, or have gone as wisely to Constantinople 
with Mary Fisher, to persuade the Grand Seignior to turn quaker ; 
if he does not find, ere the first week of his mission is accomplish- 
ed, that he is casting his pearls before swine; if he does not find 
them turning again to rend him, fiercer, stronger, less to be rea- 
soned with than the very bulls of Bashan,—we will acknowledge 
that he has the best of the argument. 

What then is the bearing of African colonization on the abolli- 
tion of slavery ? Capt. Stuart’s account of this is honest doubtless ; 
but, in our view, it is obviously very much the result of misap- 
prehension, and, to use a favorite word of his own, of prejudice. 
He says that the remedy proposed by the American Colonization 
a for “the brutal and degrading personal slavery of up- 
wards two nuillion is “the sending to Afviea under circum: 
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stances as favorable as in their power, as many of the enslaved and 
unoffending negroes, as their own masters may please to emanci- 
pate for that purpose ;”’ and he asks, “* What kind of remedy will it 
be to the brutal enslavement of two millions, increasing at the 
rate of fifty thousand arnually, that annually a few hundreds, (or 
thousands if it should ever be) have their slavery commuted into 
transportation? We answer, No man in his senses, ever thought 
that the simple transportation of a few hundreds or thousands an- 
nually, could be, considered alone and disconnected from the re- 
lations and tendencies of the work, a remedy for slavery. The 
Captain talks about ‘sending to Africa,” and ‘‘removal,” and 
“transportation,” as if sending these men to Africa, removing them 
out of the United States, transporting them beyond the seas, 
were a fair and full description of the society’s undertaking. But 
colonizing them in Africa, is a much more comprehensive | expres- 
sion, than merely sending them to Africa. African colonization, 
and not simple transportation, is the thing which the society pro- 
poses as its work, and that is the thing, the bearing of which on 
the abolition of slavery, is called in question. 

We have often expressed our views of this subject, more or less 
in detail;* and in Capt. Stnart’s argumentation, we discover 
nothing to change or modify our opinions. Arguments derived 
from the alledged motives of colonizationists, whether they come 
from Stuart or from Garrison, weigh nothing at all with us. The 
question is, what will be the results of the work? Not, What are 
the motives imputed to its supporters? If the building up of a civi- 
lized and christian state in Africa, by the emigration of people of 
color from America, tends in fact to the abolition of slavery, all 
the expectations to the contrary which may be entertained by the 
friends of slavery, cannot reverse that which is as sure as the re- 
lation of cause aed effect. We have to do with tendencies, not 
with intentions. Capt. Stuart’s only argument on this subject, 
not derived from the supposed motives of those who favor the so- 
ciety, is this: Every slave emancipated and removed, increases the 
market value of those that remain; and thus, by making it more 
the interest of the slaveholder to hold fast his property, increases 
the mighty difficulty in the way of abolition. But what is 
this argument worth? It supposes that slave labor will actually 
be removed from the market faster than free labor can come in to 
meet the demand thus created—a supposition which, both Stuart and 
Garrison would most earnestly protest, can never be realized. ‘The 
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argument is, to us, as if some man should object to the scheme 
of the ‘Temperance Society, the scheme of total abstinence, that 
it tends to reduce the price of ardent spirits, and thus to promote 
intemperance ; because the more subscribers there are to this 
scheme, the less will be the demand for spirits; and the less the 
demand the less will be the market value of the article, and the 
asier will it be for the idle and the dissipated, to obtain the means 
of intoxication. ‘To such an argument, if it should be thought 
worth answering, the answer w ould be ; first, that there is no dan- 
ger that the cause will advance with so rapid and sudden a move- 
ment as to produce, even for the shortest time, any considerable 
disproportion between the demand and the supply ; and secondly, 
that even should such an effect be incidentally and temporarily 
produced, the moral influence of the Temperance Society, the 
natural and inevitable tendency of its scheme, is to the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. And this is the answer we should give to 
the argument in question, respecting the tendency of colonization. 
The actual tendencies of the enterprise of planting colored colo- 
nies in Africa from America, are, so far as the abolition of slavery 
is concerned, the following. Our limits will permit us to exhibit 
~ little more than a naked summary. 
It secures in many instances the emancipation of slaves by in- 
dividuals and thus brings the power of example to bear on public 
sentiment. ‘This is not conjecture ; it is proved by the induction 
of particulars. The friends of the Colonization Society, in their 
arguments on this subject, can read off a catalogue of instances, 
in which emancipation has already resulted from the progress of 
: this work. We know that on the other hand it is said, that the 
arguments and statements of colonizationists prevent emancipation. 
But the proper proof of this assertion would be, to bring forward the 





: particular facts. ‘Tell us of the individuals who have, as a matter of 
fact, been effectually hindered from setting their slaves at large, by 
| what they have read in the African Repository,or by what they have 
heard from the agents of the society. We say then that, unless the 


testimony of facts can deceive us, colonization is bringing the power 
of example to bear on public sentiment at the south, in regard to 
slavery. Each single instance of emancipation is indeed a small 
matter when compared with the continued slavery of two millions 
but every such instance, occurring in the midst of a slaveholding 
community, is a strong appeal to the natural sentiments of benevo- 
lence and justice, in all who witness it. 

This work, as it advances, tends to improve the character 
and elevate the condition of the free people of color, and thus to 
take away one standing and very influential argument against both 
individual emancipation and general abolition. This, to an unpre- 
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judiced mind, is one of the most obvious tendencies of the African 
colonization. As we said on a former occasion,* so we say again, 
with the assurance that whoever may deny it, none will disbelieve 
it, ‘ Not Hayti has done more to make the negro character respect- 
ed by mankind, and to afford the means of making the negro con- 
scious of his manhood, than Liberia has alreé dy ac complished. 
The name of Lot Cary is worth more than the name of Boyer or 
Petion. It has done, it is doing, more to rescue the African charac- 


ter from degradation, than could be done by a thousand volumes of 


reproaches against prejudice.’ And thus it has done, and is doing, 
more to accelerate the abolition of slavery, than could be done by a 
ship load of such pamphlets and speeches as some that we might men- 
tion. Elevate the character of the free people of color—let it be seen 
that they are men indeed—let the degrading associations which follow 
them, be broken up by the actual improvement of their character 
as a people ; ; and negro slavery must rapidly wither and die. 

3. African colonization, so far as it is successful, will bring free 
labor into the fairest and most extended competition with slave la- 
bor, and will thus make the universal abolition of slavery inevitable. 
Doubtless the cultivation of tropical countries by the labor of free 
and civilized men, must at some time or other brine about this re- 
sult, whether our colony is to prosper or to fail. We know what 
changes have taken place in Mexico and the South American re- 
publics. We know what changes are threatened and promised in 
the West Indies. But at the same time we are confident, that the 
most rapid and most effectual way to bring free labor into fair com- 
petition with slave labor, and thus to drive the products of the latter 
out of every market, is to establish, on the soil of Africa, a free and 
civilized commonwealth, whose institutions shall all be fashioned 
after American models, and whose population shall be pervaded 
and impelled by the spirit of American enterprise. This is the work 
which the American Colonization Society is prosecuting with all its 
resources. ‘The friends of slavery may dream that this work is to 
secure and perpetuate that miserable system; but if any of them 
do thus imagine, they err as widely in that, as they do in supposing 
that the repeal of the protective tarif will relieve them of their em- 
brrassments. The free-trade principles, for which they are now 
contending, are the principles which will, by and by, bring all slave- 
holders to the alternative of universal emancipation or universal 
bankruptcy. 

4. The prosecution of this work is already introducing into the 
the slaveholding states, inquiry and discussion respecting the evils 
of the existing structure of society there, and the possibility of its 
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abolition. The great body of the friends of the Colonization So- 
ciety at the south, no less than at the north, regard the scheme of 
that institution as something which will ultimate ‘ly, in some way, 
deliver the country from the curse of slavery. All who oppose 
the soc lety there, oppose it on the same ground ; they look upon 
it as being, in its tendency and in the hopes of its supporters, 
an anti- -slavery project. ‘Thus in those very regions over which 
the system of slavery sheds all its blasting influences, there is con- 
stituted a party, the members of which are recognized by their 
opposers, and more or less distinctly by themselves, as hostile to 
slavery, and as looking for an opportunity to move for its abolition. 
In this w ay it was that when the occasion presented itself, a few months 
ago, the legislature of Virginia became the scene of earnest and public 
discussion on this long interdicted theme ; and to the astonishment 
of the nation it appeared, that the party opposed to slavery was only 
not a majority. Had colonization never been thought of,—had the 
scheme of the American Colonization Society never been under- 
taken,—who believes that projects for the abolition of slavery would 
have been so soon, if ever, discussed in the legislature of Virginia ? 
Without that preparation of the public mind which the C oloniza- 
tion Society, in the calm and peaceful prosecution of its labors, has 
indirectly accomplished, insurrection and massacer, with all the fear 
and horror which they oceasion, would have led only to new cruel- 
ties of legislation and of practice. ‘There is no oppression so un- 
relenting or desperate as when the oppressor fears his subjects ; and 
the unanimous feeling of Virginia would have been—erroneous in- 
deed, but not on that account the less irresistible or inflexible—a 
feeling like that of him who holds a wolf by the ears ;—it is dan- 
gerous to keep him, but more dangerous to let him loose, and there- 
fore the more furious the struggles of the prisoner, the fiercer and 
closer will be the despairing grasp that holds him. 

We entertain no doubt that the discussion thus commenced 
will gradually become more free and thorough, and will appeal 
more directly to the great law that ac ‘kowledges the inalienable 
and universal rights of man, and will at the same time find 
its way still farther south, till it pervades and awakens every 
State from the Potomac to the gulph of Mexico. This is inevitable ; 
the discussion of such a subject, involving such hopes and fears and 
interests, when once it has been opened, can never be suppressed. 
Nor is this all. Such a system as slavery cannot long withstand 
the power of free and full discussion. The hour in which the de- 
bate on slavery commenced in the capitol at Richmond, may be 
considered as having sealed the death-warrant of the system, not 
only for Virginia, but for the nation. And now it may be said that 
whatever is to be hereafter the success of the Colonization Soci iety in 
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the prosecution of its own appropriate enterprise, this great result 
is ultimately sure. Not that it has nothing more to do by its indi- 
rect influence in accelerating this result ; certainly the greater the 
success which shall attend the colonization of Africa, the greater 
will be the progress of public opinion towards this consummation. 
But let the society be dissolved, let the pirates of the African seas 
wreak on Liberia their cherished wrath; ; let Montserado be mack 
again a mart for the slave-trade; let the spot now adorned with 
christian churches become again the scene of devil-worship ; let 
the smiling villages on the St. Paul’s be made desolate, and the 
now cultivated soil be ov erspread again with the vegetation of the 
wilderness; still it will be true that the indirect influence of the 
American Colonization Society, has secured the ultimate abolition 
of slavery. 


The treatise in the American Quarterly Review, referred to at 
the head of this article, is an illustration of what we have been say- 
ing. Itshows that the discussion is to proceed ; that those interested 
in the perpetuation of slavery are constrained to come down from 
that high attitude of pride and defiance which they have been wont 
to maintain, and begin to feel the necessity of defending their cause 
by argument. ‘ We have heretofore doubted,” says this writer, 
‘the propriety of too frequently agitating, especially in a public 
manner, the questions of abolition, in consequence of [we suppose 
he means, on account of] the injurious effects which might be pro- 
duced on the slave population. But the Virginia legislature, in 
its zeal for discussion, boldly set aside all prudential considerations 
of this kind, and openly and publicly debated the subject before 
the whole world. ‘The seal has now been broken, the example 
has been set from a high quarter ; we shall therefore waive all con- 
siderations of a prudential character which have heretofore restrain- 
ed US, and boldly grapple with the abolitionists on this great ques- 
tion.” The seal is broken indeed. A new order of things has 
already begun, when a slaveholding politician finds himself con- 
strained to write seventy-five pages, of closely printed argument, 
against the abolition of slavery. 

We shall not attempt the task of replying to this writer. ‘That 
has been already done, as we perceive, and ably done, by another 
writer in the same work,* a writer whose powerful and ac complished 
mind we are happy to see again employed on this so deeply inter- 
esting subject. We shall take an early opportunity, however, to 
examine somewhat at length the various processes by which slavery 
might be abolished; and to inquire what would be the probable 
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fate of the colored population and of the southern country, if sla- 
very should be abolished, and the emancipated blacks be left to shift 
for themselves in competition with an intelligent, enterprising, la- 
borious, and growing population of another race. 

Meanwhile we suggest, for the consideration of our readers at the 
south, a few inquiries < “addressed to their consciences as christians. 

1. Is it not your duty to be continually promoting in your sphere 
of influence, inquiry and discussion respecting the practicability and 
duty of abolishing slavery ? ‘This may demand much prudence 
and meekness, and much courage ; but now that the subject is fairly 
out for universal examination and “debate, now that it is no longer 
at the option of the southern community whether such discussion 
shall be permitted, ought you not to inform yourself a Sie, 
the facts and principles that have a bearing on the controversy ? 
and as you have opportunity and influence, “ought you not to lead 
your neighbors to similar inquiries ? so that, as you and they are 

called to act on this great interest, you and they may act, not un- 

der the influence of prejudice and passion, but calmly and with all 
the light which philosophy and history have thrown upon the sub- 
Pa 








. Is it not your duty to befriend the free blacks by all the kind 

olf es In your power ? "You look upon them as a dangerous class ; 

will they be more dangerous, think you, if christian philanthropy, 

: remembering that God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
searches them out in their degradation, and diligently seeks to do 
them good? You say they are indolent, thriftless, and vicious ; 
ean you do nothing to give them employ ment, to encourage the 
beginnings of their industry, and to train their children to better 
habits? Can you do nothing to waken their minds and to inspire 
them with new ideas and motives, by telling them of what benevo- 
lence has proposed for their benefit, and of that father-land of — 
beyond the sea, which offers them a refuge for themselves, and ¢ 
bro: “~ and fair inheritance for their children ? 

[s it not your duty to insist on the instruction of the colored 
mene bond and free? Startle not—nor reject the inquiry till 
you have pondered it well. ‘‘ Our danger,” said a slaveholder* to 
the writer of this article, not many months ago, ‘is not from the 
intelligence of these people, but from their ignorance.” What can be 
more undeniable, what can be plainer than that it is ignorance which 
creates such fanatics as Nat Turner, and ignorance, dark and brutal 
ignorance, which fits their fellow slaves to be their dupes and victims? 





A slaveholder—or, at least, one whose sympathies are all with the slaveholders 
of the South 
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Who does not believe that if the negroes understood, as a little inte!- 
ligence would make them understand, their own imbecility and the 
colossal vastness of the power which is pledged to hold them in sub- 
jection, the frequency and the danger of conspiracies and insurrec- 


tions, would be greatly diminished?) Who does not believe that if 


the negroes, instead of being abandoned to the influence of such 
preachers as rise up among themselves, with a pretended inspi- 
ration, were thoroughly instructed in the principles of the gospel 
by competent christian’ teac hers, they would be far less dangerous 
than they now are? Besides, the question whether the negroes 
shall have knowle xdge, is no longer submitted to your clioice or to 
the choice of your fellow citizens. Many of them are learning 
self-taught, or by mutual instruction, learning every day, learning 
to read and to write, learning every thing which your legislators 
think they ought not to learn. No laws, no police, no standing 
army can utterly hinder them from learning. You may still decide 
however, whether they shall all be taught, or whether here and 
there an individual acquiring Knowledge by his own efforts shall, in 
that way, acquire a dangerous power over his degraded brethren. 
And it is still for you to say, whether they shall learn in spite ot 
you, and as they learn, curse you for having taken away from them 
the key of knowledge ; or w hether the tie of oratitude and vene- 
ration that binds the learner to his teacher, shall bind them to you. 
We leave the question then with your sense of duty to yourselves 
and to the wretched beings among whom, and over whom, God 
has placed you, Ought you not to insist on the instruction of the 
colored population, bond and free ? 

On the answer which is given to such questions as these, great 
interests are depending. Danger there may be im agitating the 
subject of reform and abolition ; but there is more danger, infinitely 
more, in sitting still, and saymg, Peace, peace, while the bondage 
and ignorance and innumerable wrongs of two millions of human 
beings are becoming the bondage, “the i ignorance, the innumer- 
able wrongs of three millions, and ‘of four, and of millions accumu- 
lating upon millions, in successive generations. Danger there may 
be in every attempt to remedy such evils ; but in the evils them- 
selves there is a deadlier danger, and is it not the height of cow 

ardice to incur the greater for the sake of avoiding the ‘Tess ? 














